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SALUTATORY. 
Onr  National  Xjlteratarc. 

In  assuming  the  responsibilities  connected  with 
an  undertaking  lilce  that  of  publishing  a  Literary 
Periodical  in  California,  we  feel  it  to  be  proper  to 
explain,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  considerations 
which  have  prompted  ua  to  this  step,  the  motives 
which  have  actuated  us,  and  the  objects  which 
we  aim  to  accomplish.  We  feel  convinced  that 
the  progress  of  Literature  is  intimately  associated 
with  our  growth  as  a  community  and  a  people ; 
for,  as  we  well  know,  the  Literature  of  any  nation 
must  exert  a  poweiful  influence  on  the  national 
destiny.  Acting  as  it  does,  not  merely  on  the 
schools,  but  also  on  the  homes  of  a  land,  it  must 
from  those  fountains  send  out  its  waters  of  heal- 
ing or  of  bitterness,  of  blessing  or  of  strife.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  mere  pliysical  advantages  that 
have  gained,  or  that  can  retain  for  this  country, 
its  political  privileges.  AVe  have  witnessed  how 
the  physical  condition  of  a  people  may  remain 
unchanged,  while  their  moral  condition  is  dete- 
riorating rapidly  and  fatally.  We  remember 
that  the  same  sun  shone  on  Marathon,  when  it 
was  the  heritage  and  the  battle-ground  of  free- 
men; and  when,  in  later  and  more  disastrous 
days,  it  re-echoed  to  the  footsteps  of  the  Greek 
bondsman  and  his  Ottoman  oppressor.  We  look 
to  Literature,  and  other  moral  causes,  then,  as 
determining,  to  some  extent,  the  future  history 
of  our  land.  We  are  aware  that  Literature  is 
not  always  of  a  healthy  character,  nor  does  it  at 
all  times  exercise  a  conservative  influence.  It 
is  like  the  vegetation  of  the  earth,  of  varied 
nature;  and  with  the  richness  of  the  soil,  it 
springs  up  too  often  in  noxious  weeds.  True, 
much  of  it  is  the  waving  harvest  that  fills  our 
garners  and  piles  our  boards  with  plenty ;  but 
much  of  it  has  been,  like  the  rank  ivy,  hastening 
the  decay  it  serves  to  hide,  and  crumbling  into 
speedier  ruin  the  edifice  it  seems  to  adorn. 

By  the  Literature  of  a  land,  we  mean  more 
tli.in  the  mere  issues  from  the  press  of  a  nation. 
Language,  as  soon  as  it  is  made  the  subject  of 
culture,  seems  to  give  birth  to  Literature.  And 
such  culture  may  exist  where  the  use  of  tho 
press,  and  even  of  tho  pen,  are  unknown.    Tho 


old  Gailic  poetry,  on  which  Macpherson  founded 
his  Ossianic  forgeries,  was  a  part  of  the  nation's 
Literature  while  yet  unwritten.  Thus,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  bar,  or  the  appeals  of  the  pulpit,  the 
floating  proverbs,  or  the  current  legends  of  the 
nation,  and  the  ballads,  and  even  the  jests,  which 
no  antiquary  may  as  yet  have  secured  and  writ- 
ten down,  are  expressions  of  the  popular  mind, 
which  may,  with  some  show  of  reason,  be  claimed 
as  forming  no  .small  and  no  uninfluential  part  of 
the  popular  Literature. 

The  errand  of  all  language  is  to  create  sympa- 
thy; to  waft  from  one  human  bosom  the  feelings 
tliat  stir  it,  that  they  may  awaken  a  correspond- 
ing response  in  other  hearts.  The  word  that 
drops  from  our  lips  takes  its  irrevocable  flight, 
and  leaves  behind  its  indelible  irapriBt.  And  if 
the  winged  words,  heedless  and  unpremeditated, 
of  our  lips  are  thus  influential,  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  those  words,  when  fixed  by  tlie  art 
of  writing,  or  scattered  by  the  art  of  printing, 
either  have  less  power  over  society,  or  are  in  the 
eye  of  heaven  clothed  with  less  solemn  responsi- 
bilities. A  written  Literature  embalms  the 
perishable,  arrests  tho  progress  of  decay,  and 
gives  to  our  words  a  longer  life  and  a  wider  scope 
of  influence.  Such  words,  so  preserved  and  so 
diffused,  are  the  results,  too,  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary deliberation.  If  malicious,  their  malice  ia 
malice  prepense.  If  foolish,  their  folly  is  studied, 
and  obstinate,  and  snameless.  The  babbler  sins 
in  the  ear  of  a  few  friends,  and  in  the  privacy  of 
home.  The  frivolous  or  vicious  writer  sins,  as 
on  a  wider  theatre,  and  before  the  eyes  of  thou- 
sands, while  the  echoes  of  the  press  waft  his 
words  to  distant  lands  and  later  times.  And 
because  much  of  this  Literature  is  hasty  and 
heedless,  ludicrous  in  tone  and  careless  in  style, 
soon  to  evaporate  and  disappear,  like  the  froth 
on  some  hurried  stream,  we  arc  not  to  suppose 
that  it  is  therefore  of  no  practical  influence.  The 
trivial  and  the  ephemeral,  as  they  float  by,  in 
glittering  bubbles,  to  the  dull  waters  of  oblivion, 
may  yet  work  irreparable  and  enduring  mischief 
ere  their  brief  career  ends;  and  the  results  may 
continue,  vast  and  permanent,  when  the  fleeting 
causes  which  operated  have  long  gone  by.  In 
other  times,  a  forged  prayer-book  aided  to  restore 
a  dynasty,  and  the  tagged  rhymes  of  a  street 
song  helped  to  overturn  it.  According  to  East- 
ern belief^  the  plague  that  wastes  a  city  may  be 
communicated  by  the  gift  of  a  glove  or  ribbon. 
Tlie  spark  struck  from  the  iron  heel  of  a  laborer 
may  have  disappeared  ere  the  eye  could  mark 
its  transient  lustre,  yet  ere  it  expired  have  fired 
the  train  which  explodes  a  magazine,  lays  a 
town  in  ruins,  and  spreads  around  a  wide  cir- 
cuit alarm  and  lamentation,  bereavement  and 
death. 

Into  the  field  of  Literature,  thus  understood, 


thus  wide  iu  its  range  and  various  in  its  pro- 
ducts, thus  influential  even  when  the  most  care- 
less, and  thus  clothed  with  the  most  solemn 
responsibilities,  it  is  our  purpose  now  to  enter. 
We  therefore  propose,  in  this  article,  to  niaik  out 
our  line  of  action,  to  point  out  the  difficulties  we 
expect  to  encounter,  and  the  triumph  we  hope  to 
gain. 

In  this  country.  Literature  is  subject  to  cer- 
tain peculiar  influences,  perhaps  no  where  else 
found  in  the  same  combination,  or  operating  to 
the  same  extent.  We  are  a  young  community, 
inhabiting,  and  called  to  subdue,  a  wide  terri- 
tory. Touth  is  the  season  of  hope,  enterprise, 
and  energy — and  it  is  so  to  a  community  as  well 
as  to  an  individual.  Our  Literature  is  likely, 
therefore,  to  be  ardent,  original,  and  at  times 
somewhat  boastful.  These  are  the  excellencies 
and  the  foibles  of  youth.  We  entered,  as  by 
right  of  inheritance,  upon  the  possession  of  the 
rich  and  ancient  Literature  of  Britain,  at  the 
very  outset  of  our  national  career.  As  a, people 
we  enjoy  that  freedom  which  has  ever  been  the 
indulgent  nurse  of  talent  in  all  times  and  in  all 
lands.  The  people  are  here  the  kings;  and 
while  some  of  our  sovereigns  are  toiling  in  the 
field  or  delving  in  the  mines,  others  are  speaking 
through  the  press.  Our  authors  are  all  royal  by 
political  right,  if  not  by  the  birthright  of  genius. 
In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  our  schools, 
which  travel  as  it  were  to  every  man's  door,  our 
writers,  publishers  and  instructors  are  seduously 
preparing  Literature  for  the  use  of  the  masses  : 
while  the  cheap  periodical  press  is  snowing  its 
thick  and  incessant  storm  of  knowledge  over  the 
whole  face  of  our  land.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
knowledge  is  not  all  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
A  free  Literature,  if  not  guided  and  guarded  by 
Christianity,  soon  merges  into  Licentiousness — 
ju.st  as  Liberty,  when  abused,  lapses  into 
Anarchy. 

It  becomes  an  important  inquiry,  then,  what 
moral  shape  our  Literature  is  assuming,  under 
the  plastic  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
We  a.sk,  as  change  succeeds  change,  and  as  one 
omen  of  moral  progress  follows  close  upon  an- 
other, "  Watchman,  wliat  of  the  night?"  Alas  I 
the  answer  must  be  that  evils  are  endangering 
our  rising  Literature-;  evils  that  threaten  to  suf- 
fuse the  bloom  of  its  youth  with  their  fatal  virus. 
There  are  evils  growing  up  with  a  giant  growth 
iu  our  field  of  letters,  which  it  becomes  us  to 
seek  to  eradicate ;  and  hopeless  should  we  be  of 
all  our  efforts,  did  we  not  trust  in  the  Author  of 
all  knowledge,  and  the  final  Arbiter  who  will 
bring  into  judgment  all  our  employments, 
whether  literary  or  practical,  social  or  solitary. 

Among  the  evil  tendencies  that  beset  our 
youthful  Literature,  and  are  likely  to  thwart  and 
mar  its  progress,  we  would  name  thn  mechanical 
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and  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  times.  "We  are  as  a 
nation  eminently  practical  in  our  character.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  be  so.  But  this  trait  in 
our  national  feelings  and  manners  has  its  ex- 
cesses, and  its  consequent  perils.  Placed  in  a 
country  where  labor  and  integrity  soon  acquire 
wealth,  the  love  of  wealth  has  become  a  passion 
with  multitudes.  The  lust  of  gain  seems  at 
times  a  national  sin,  easily  besetting  all  classes 
of  society  among  us.  Fierce  speculations  at  cer- 
tain intervals  engross  the  hearts  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  a  contagious  frenzy  sends  men  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  all  occupations,  into  the  field  of 
trafific.  Fortunes  are  rapidly  made,  and  as  rap- 
idly lost.  The  nation  seems  to  be  lifted  up  as 
on  a  rushing  tide  of  hope  and  prosperity.  It 
subsides  as  rapidly  as  it  has  risen ;  and  on  every 
side  are  seen  strewn  the  wrecks  of  fortune, 
credit,  character,  and  principle.  All  this  affects 
our  Literature.  AVe  are,  in  the  influential 
classes,  'a  matter-of-fact  and  money-getting  race. 
In  the  clank  and  din  of  our  never-tiring  machin- 
ery, the  voice  of  wisdom  is  often  drowned,  and 
the  most  momentous  and  stirring  truths  are  little 
esteemed,  because  they  cannot  be  rated  in  the 
Price  Current  or  sold  on  the  Exchange.  Thus 
a  philosophy  of  expediency  springs  up,  which 
sacrifices  every  thing  to  mere  material  results; — 
a  philosophy  which  is  driving  rapidly  against 
those  bulwarks  of  moral  principle  which  are 
grounded  in  the  law,  and  built  into  the  very 
throne  of  God. 

We  need  not  say  that  where  this  utilitarian 
and  mechanical  spirit  acquires  the  ascendancy  in 
our  Literature,  it  must  operate  dangerously  on 
the  State.  The  propriety  that  is  built  on  gain, 
and  the  morality  that  is  built  on  expediency, 
will  save  no  nation.  "Woe  to  that  nation  in 
which  Political  Economy  swallows  up  all  its 
Theology.  The  declining  glories  of  Tyre  and 
Holland,  each  in  her  day  mistress  of  the  sea,  and 
guardian  of  its  treasures,  read  us  an  admonitory 
lesson  as  to  the  fatal  blight  that  such  a  spirit 
breathes  over  the  freedom,  the  arts,  and  the 
learning  of  a  land. 

The  Literature  of  our  country,  more  readily 
than  that  of  earlier  times  or  of  older  countries, 
moulds  the  political  action  of  the  nation.  And 
what  are  the  components  of  that  Literature  ? 
Examine  our  multitudinous  political  journals, 
and  they  too  often  are  found  filled  with  tales  of 
blood  and  violence — pandering  to  a  corrupted 
and  vitiated  taste — revelling  in  the  grossest  vio- 
lations of  social  courtesy — dealing  in  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations — advocating  the  appeal 
to  weapons  of  deadly  strife  for  the  settlement  of 
political  differences: — and,  in  fact,  too  often  dis- 
regarding all  restraint,  and  defying  all  law  I 
And  what  is  the  certain  and  inevitable  result  of 
this  kind  of  teaching  ?  "Why,  morality  gives  way 
to  expediency,  and  refinement  and  courtesy 
yield  to  bravado  and  force. 

Let  us  allude  briefly  to  another  inimical  influ- 
ence by  which  our  Literature  suffers.  Our  age 
is  eminently,  in  some  of  its  leading  minds,  an 
age  of  passion.  This  is  seen  in  the  character  of 
much  of  the  most  popular  Literature,  and  espe- 
cially the  Poetry  of  our  day.  Much  of  this  has 
been  the  poetry  of  intense  passion,  it  mattered 
little  how  unprincipled  that  passion  might  be. 
From  the  pure  and  classical  schools  of  Milton  and 
Goldsmith,  we  have  gradually  descended  to  the 
less  chaste  imagery  of  Byron,  and  in  our  own 


times  to  the  spasmodic  schools  of  Tennyson,  Do- 
bell,  and  Alexander  Smith.  It  is  true  that  these 
later  schools  of  Literature  have  talent  aud  genius, 
high  powers  of  imagination  and  language,  and 
boiling  energy;  but  it  is,  much  of  it,  the  energy 
of  a  fallen  and  revolted  angel,  with  no  regard  for 
the  right,  no  vision  into  eternity,  and  no  hold  on 
heaven.  "We  desire  not  to  limit  Literature  to  the 
actual,  for  this  would  be  to  curtail  her  of  her 
lawful  and  most  delightful  province.  But  we 
would  have  her  to  be  chaste  in  lier  imaginings ; 
and  we  prefer  to  eschew  Poetry  altogether,  when 
she  parts  company  with  Propriety,  because  then 
we  could  not  have  Modesty  by  our  side  to  listen 
to  her  outpourings,  or  ask  Innocence  to  sympa- 
thize with  us  in  her  communings.  "We  are  done 
with  her  when  her  conceptions  raise  a  blush,  or 
the  remotest  indication  of  one,  on  the  cheek  that 
should  never  glow  with  other  than  a  holy  or 
healthful  agitation;  or  when  her  expressions 
startle  the  fibres  which  reach  to  the  citadel  where 
we  would  have  Purity  sit  enshrined  and  imma- 
culate— 

" Chaste  as  the  icicle, 

That's  curdled  by  the  frost  of  purest  snowa, 

And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple." 

Passion  divorced  from  "Virtue  is  ultimately 
among  the  fellest  enemies  to  literary  excellence. 
It  substitutes  as  a  guide  in  morals,  sentiment  for 
conscience.  It  has  much  of  occasional  tender- 
ness, and  can  melt  at  times  into  floods  of  sympa- 
thy; but  this  soilness  is  found  strangely  blended 
with  a  savage  violence.  Such  things  often  co- 
exist. But  it  is  easily  explained.  It  has  been 
found  so  in  all  times  when  passion  has  been 
made  to  take  the  place  of  reason  as  the  guide  of 
a  people.  The  luxurious  and  the  cruel,  the 
fierce  and  the  voluptuous,  the  licentious  and  the 
relentless,  readily  coalesce ;  and  we  soon  are 
made  to  perceive  the  fitness  of  the  classic  fable 
by  which,  in  the  old  Greek  mythology,  Venus 
was  seen  knitting  her  hands  with  Mars, — the 
goddess  of  sensuality  allying  herself  with  the 
god  of  slaughter.  "We  say,  much  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  present  and  the  last  generation  is 
thus  the  caterer  of  passion — lawless,  fierce,  and 
vindictive  passion.  The  lewd  pantomime  and 
dance,  from  which  the  less  refined  fashion  of 
other  times  would  have  turned  her  blushing  and 
indignant  face,  the  gorgeous  spectacle  and  the 
show  of  wild  beasts,  and  even  the  sanguinary 
pugilistic  combat,  that  sometimes  recall  the  gla- 
diatorial shows  of  old  Rome,  have  become,  in  our 
day,  the  favorite  recreations  of  some  classes 
among  the  lovers  of  pleasure.  The  theater  and 
the  saloon  flaunt  their  gaudy  fascinations  in  the 
faces  of  our  citizens  seven  nights  in  the  week,  in 
open  and  shameless  defiance  of  that  law  spoken 
amidst  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  "  Remember  the 
Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy."  These  are 
nearly  the  same  with  the  favorite  entertainments 
of  the  later  Greek  empire,  when,  plethoric  by  its 
wealth  and  enervated  by  its  luxury,  that  power 
was  about  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  barbarian 
invasions  of  the  north. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  earnestness  when 
shown  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  or  to 
forget  how  the  passion  awakened  in  some  revo- 
lutionary crisis  of  a  people's  history  has  often 
infused  into  the  productions  of  genius  an  un- 
wonted energy,  and  clothed  them  as  with  an 
immortal  vigor.  But  it  is  passion  yoked  to  the 
chariot  of  reason,  and  curbed  by  the  strong  hand 
of  principle ;   laboring  in  the  traces,   but  not 


grasping  the  reins.  But  set  aside  argument  and 
truth,  and  give  to  passion  its  unchecked  course, 
and  the  effect  is  fatal.  It  may  at  first  seem  to 
clothe  a  Literature  with  new  energy,  but  it  is 
the  mere  energy  of  intoxication  soon  spent,  and 
for  which  there  speedily  comes  a  sure  reckoning. 
The  bonds  of  principle  are  loosened,  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  society  corrupted.  The  intense  is 
substituted  for  the  natural  and  the  true.  What 
is  effective  is  sought  for  rather  than  what  is 
exact.  Our  Literature  therefore  has  little,  in 
such  portions  of  it,  of  the  high  finish  and  serene 
repose  of  the  piaster-pieces  of  classic  antiquity, 
where  passion  in  its  highest  flights  is  seen  wear- 
ing gracefully  all  the  restraining  rules  of  art,  and 
power  toils  ever  as  under  the  severe  eye  of  order. 

A  kindred  evil,  the  natural  result  and  accom- 
paniment of  that  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
and  like  it  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  Litera- 
ture, is  the  laiolessness,  unhappily  but  too  rife 
through  large  districts  of  our  territory,  and  in 
various  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  Authority  in 
the  parent  or  the  magistrate  seems  daily  to  be 
held  by  a  less  firm  tenure.  Obedience  seems  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  boon,  and  control  resented 
as  usurpation.  The  restraints  of  honesty  in  the 
political  and  commercial  intercourse  of  society, 
seem  more  feebly  felt.  In  the  matter  of  good 
faith  between  man  and  man,  as  to  pecuniary 
engagements,  the  wheels  of  the  social  machine 
groan  ominously,  as  if  they  were,  by  some  inter- 
nal dislocation  or  convulsion,  ready  to  tear  asun- 
der the  fabric  of  society.  Private  revenge  and 
the  sudden  ebullitions  of  criminal  violence,  dis- 
regarding all  delays  and  dispensing  with  all 
forms,  seem  in  some  districts  ready  to  supplant 
the  quiet  administration  of  the  laws.  Already 
human  life  is  less  secure  in  many  portions  of  our 
Republic,  than  under  some  of  the  European 
monarchies.  In  the  chief  city  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States,  the  yells  of  a  brutal  mob,  mad- 
dened with  the  excitement  of  a  political  contest, 
even  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  have  within  the 
last  few  weeks  been  heard ;  while,  within  the 
last  year,  even  the  streets  of  our  national  capi- 
tal— baptized  by  the  name  and  hallowed  by  the 
genius  of  Washington — have  been  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims  of  a  rabble  I 

Would  that  the  picture  thus  dark  were  but 
the  sketch  of  fancy ; — unhappily,  its  gloomy  hues 
are  the  stern  coloring  of  Truth.  Can  the  patriot, 
as  he  watches  such  omens,  fail  to  see  the  coming 
judgment?  Can  he  shut  his  eyes  against  the 
fact  so  broadly  printed  on  all  the  pages  of  histo- 
ry, that  anarchy  makes  despotism  necessary  ; — 
that  men  who  are  left  lawless  soon  fly  for  refuge 
even  to  a  sceptre  of  iron  and  a  law  of  blood ; — 
that  a  Robespierre  has  ever  prepared  the  way 
for  a  Bonaparte,  and  the  arts  of  a  Cataline  have 
ever  smoothed  the  path  for  the  violence  of  a 
Cajsar  ?  In  all  this  we  can  trace  the  influence 
ol  our  Literature.  Tenal  and  profligate  to"  a  de- 
gree, countenancing  "  the  laws  of  honor,"  and 
netting  the  example  of  lawlessness,  our  people 
are  reaping  the  fruits  sown  and  cultivated  by 
the  press. 

Another  of  the  perils  which  seem  to  us  lying 
in  the  way  of  our  rising  Literature,  and  influ- 
encing to  a  considerable  degree  its  character  and 
tone,  is  a  false  liberalism.  To  a  healthy  tolera- 
tion we  can  never  be  opposed.  Something  of 
this  toleration  is  required  by  our  free  intercourse 
with  many  lands.     The  wonders  of  steam  have 
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melted  tho  natious  most  highly  civilized  into 
comparative  uniformity  and  unity.  Our  colonists 
are  tho  emigrants  of  many  shores.  In  this  audi- 
ence are  found  blended  the  blood  of  the  Celt  and 
the  Saxon,  the  Norman  and  tho  Roman.  Wo 
are  the  .scions  alike  from  the  stock  of  those  who 
fought  beneath,  and  those  who  warred  succes- 
sively against,  the  eagles  of  the  old  Latin  em- 
pire. More  easily  than  the  English,  the  ances- 
tors whom  many  of  us  claim,  wo  adopt  the  pecu- 
liarities of  otlier  nations.  And  all  this  is  well. 
But  when  we  suffer  these  influences  to  foster  in 
us  tho  notion  that  all  tho  moral  peculiarities,  and 
all  the  forms  of  faith  marking  tho  various  tribes 
from  which  our  country  is  supplied,  and  with 
which  our  commerce  connects  us,  are  alike  valu- 
able— when,  instead  of  an  enlightened  love  of 
truth  wherever  found,  we  learn  indiflerence  to 
all  truth,  and  call  this  new  feeling  superiority  to 
prejudice ; — when  we  learn  to  think  of  morals  as 
if  they  were  little  more  than  a  conventional 
matter,  the  effect  of  habit  or  tradition — we  are 
learning  lessons  alike  irrational,  perilous,  and 
untrue. 

The  spirit  of  Pope's  Universal  Prayer  seems  to 
many,  in  consequence  of  these  and  other  influ- 
ences, tho  essence  of  an  enlightened  Christian 
charity.  They  would  classify  Confucius,  Moham- 
med, and  even  Joe  Smith,  with  Christ.  They 
would  place  the  Koran  and  the  Shaster  side  by 
side  with  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  worse  than 
idle  thus  to  confound  all  moral  distinctions. 
And  yet  this  is  the  wisdom,  vaunted  and  pro- 
found, of  our  times;  a  return,  in  fact,  to  those 
discoveries  described  of  old  in  a  venerable  volume 
we  all  wot  of,  in  the  brief  and  pithy  sentence, 
"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God."  The 
result  of  its  arrogant  self-confidence  is  blindness 
to  the  great  fact  blazing  on  the  whole  face  of 
creation,  and  deafness  to  the  dread  voice  that 
speaks  out  of  all  history,  tho  truth  that  there  is 
a  God.  And  hence,  not  so  much  from  any  sin- 
gular cogency  in  his  reasoning,  as  from  the 
palatableness  of  the  results  which  that  reasoning 
reaches,  Baruch  Spinoza,  the  Pantheist  Jew,  has 
risen  from  long  years  of  obscurity  again  in  the 
view  of  some  scholars  in  Germany,  Britain,  and 
America,  to  the  rank  of  a  guide  in  morals  and  a 
master  of  religious  philosophy.  When  his  phi- 
losophy becomes  prevalent,  all  forms  of  religion 
are  alike  true,  or,  in  other  words,  alike  false ; 
and  room  is  made  for  a  new  religion  by  which 
man  shall  worship  Nature  or  himself.  But  let 
such  a  doctrine  come  among  us  and  grow  to  be 
popular.  Let  it  pass  from  the  libraries  of  a  few 
dreaming  scholars  into  our  schools,  our  work- 
shops, our  farm-houses,  and  our  homes.  Like  an 
active  poison,  released  from  its  confinement  in 
the  dim  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  where  it  was 
comparatively  unknown  and  inocuous,  let  it  he 
sprinkled  into  every  pipkin  simmering  upon  the 
cottage  hearths  of  our  country  ;  let  our  newspa- 
pers drop  the  doctrine,  as  a  manna  of  death, 
from  their  multitudinous  wings,  around  every 
hamlet  and  habitation  of  the  land — and  what 
were  the  result?  Where,  in  ono  brief  month, 
were  our  freedom,  our  peace,  our  morals  ? — all  a 
buried  wreck,  submerged  beneath  a  weltering 
ocean  of  misery  and  sin.  The  soul  with  no  im- 
mortal heritage — crime  released  from  its  fears  of 
the  avenger — sorrow  stripped  of  its  hope  of  a 
comforter — the  world  without  a  Governor  and 
the  race  left  fatherless,   with  the  fact  of  the 


redemption  and  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  alike 
blotted  out: — .surely  these  are  doctrines  which 
no  false  claims  of  liberality  can  palliate.  And 
yet  to  .such  tremendous  results  is  tending  much 
of  the  miscalled  liberality  of  our  times. 

Another  evil  periling  our  rising  Literature, 
and  the  last  to  which  we  shall  allude  in  this 
article,  is  that  fostered  by  the  school  of  romance. 
Literary  journals  flood  our  country,  filled  with 
tales  made  up  of  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of 
moonlight  and  mystery,  sentiment  and  sighs, 
broken  hearts,  perjured  vows,  and  a  variety  of 
startling  and  tragical  dcnouments,  "  too  numerous 
to  mention."  In  tho  Literature  of  France,  the 
contest  a  few  years  since  so  eagerly  waged  among 
that  mercurial  people  between  the  classical  and 
the  romantic  schools,  would  seem  now  to  have 
been  decided  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter;  thus 
attaching  the  European  mind,  as  by  a  new  bond, 
to  the  Mediaeval  times.  Much  of  this  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  the  fleeting  fancy  of  the  season. 
And  all  these  things  may  seem  to  some  minds 
but  fantasies  of  the  day,  and  fashions  that  are 
soon  to  pass  away ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  such  fantasies  have  in  passing  shaken 
thrones  and  subverted  dynasties;  and  such 
fashions  of  feeling,  if  we  call  them  so,  have  mad- 
dened whole  nations,  and  once  armed  France,  in 
the  times  of  her  Revolution,  as  one  man  against 
the  rest  of  Europe — and  once,  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusades,  hurled  Europe,  in  one  embattled  mass, 
upon  Asia. 

We  have  now  noticed  in  detail  some  of  tho 
perils  besetting  the  future  course  of  our  Litera- 
ture. Some  of  them  may  appear  to  our  readers 
trivial ;  but  in  our  view  they  are  trivial  only  as 
are  the  weeds  which  float  in  the  edge  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  Light  and  valueless  in  themselves, 
they  yet  servo  to  remind  the  wary  navigator 
what  coast  he  is  nearing,  and  what  the  currents 
whose  noiseless  power  is  drifting  his  bark  away 
from  her  appointed  course.  Pid  any  one  of  these 
several  perils  operate  separately,  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  prognosticate  from  the  signs  of  the 
times,  regarding  the  destinies  of  American  Lite- 
rature. The  utilitarian  and  mechanical  spirit 
would  threaten  our  literary  glories  with  the  fate 
of  Holland,  whose  early  splendor  of  scholarship 
was  so  fatally  beclouded  by  her  subsequent  lust 
of  gain.  The  prevalence  of  passion  would  con- 
form us  to  the  imbecile,  luxurious,  trifling,  and 
vindictive  character  that  mars  so  much  the  glory 
of  modern  Italy.  The  reign  of  lawlessness  would 
revive  in  our  history  the  later  ages  of  Republican 
Greece — her  anarchy,  violence,  and  blood.  Tho 
sway  of  a  false  liberalism  would  renew  on  Ame- 
rican shores  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  when  Anaeharsis 
Clootz  led  his  motley  representatives  of  the  whole 
human  race  to  do  honor  to  the  French  Republic. 

The  influence  of  a  demoralized  and  demorali- 
zing Literature  it  is  scarce  possible  to  portray  in 
too  gloomy  colors.  Our  cheap  press,  from  its 
powers  of  diffusive  influence,  would  make  a  Lite- 
rature that  should  be  merely  frivolous,  and  not 
flagrantly  vicious,  one  of  no  little  harm  to  the 
mental  soundness  of  the  nation.  If  the  press  be 
more  than  frivolous,  if  it  have  become  licentious, 
its  ravages  on  a  reading  community  and  in  a  free 
country, — and  such  a  community  and  country 
God  has  made  ours, — are  incalculable.  For 
character  and  private  peace,  for  honesty  and 
morals,   for  the  domestic  charities,  and  for  life 


itself;  there  remains  no  asylum  on  earth,  when 
such  a  press  is  allowed  to  run  a  muck  against 
the  victims  that  its  caprice,  its  interest,  or  its 
pique  may  select.  There  have  been  newspapers 
circulating  in  Christian  America  that  would  have 
been  hailed  in  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  on  the  day 
ere  the  avenging  fires  fell  from  heaven,  as  tho 
utterances  of  no  uncongenial  spirit.  There  have 
been  seen  as  Editors,  men  whose  hearts  seem  to 
have  become  first  ossified,  and  then  carious,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  vocation ;  alike  hardened  in 
feeling  and  corrupted  in  principle, — men  who 
had  no  mercy,  no  conscience,  and  no  shame  I 

We  write  boldly  and  plainly,  but  truthfully — 
and  we  cannot  ignore  these  things  because  wo 
belong  to  that  sex  which  men  suppose  are  inca- 
pable of  looking  crime  straight  in  the  face,  and 
unmasking  its  deformity.  And  while  we  have 
not  the  remotest  wish  to  fasten  these  charges 
upon  any  of  our  cotemporaries  in  particular,  we 
fearlessly  assert  that  comparatively  few  are  en- 
tirely exempt  from  them ;  indeed,  we  have  to  be 
constantly  vigilant  lest  we  ourselves  become  ame- 
nable to  the  same  influences.  For  a  profligate 
Literature  destroys  itself  and  tho  community  who 
patronize  it.  Let  Literature  be  sold  into  bondage 
to  immorality,  and  its  days  are  henceforth  num- 
bered, as  well  by  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  Divine  Government. 
Genius,  when  griuding,  like  a  blind  Sampson,  in 
the  prison-house  of  vice,  ultimately  perishes  in 
its  task,  and  leaves  no  heir.  It  may  not  so  seem 
at  first.  A  delirious  frenzy  may  appear  to  call 
forth  fresh  eloquence  and  harmony,  and  every 
Muse,  dissolute  and  shameless,  may  wave  aloft 
the  thyrsus  of  a  mad  Bacchante.  Science,  and 
art,  and  wit,  and  eloquence,  have  thus  aided  in 
the  erection  of  shrines  t6  immortality ;  but  they 
have  languished  and  died  amidst  their  toils.  A 
profligate  people  soon  cease  to  be  intelligent,  and 
their  Literature  loses  all  living  power,  all  ability 
to  perpetuate  itself.  The  Literature  of  a  dead 
past  is  soon  all  that  remains  to  a  vicious  commu- 
nity. And  when  the  proudest  monument  of  un- 
principled talent  and  perverted  genius  has  been 
completed,  and  stands  perfect  in  beauty,  its  last 
chapiter  carved  and  fixed,  its  topmost  pinnacle 
glittering  on  high,  its  last  statue  polished  and 
fitted  in  its  appointed  niche,  the  nation  may  have 
exulted  in  the  splendor  of  its  immoral  poetry, 
and  eloquence,  and  art.  But  that  nation,  even  in 
the  hour  of  its  triumph,  stands  before  its  tro- 
phies, bereft  of  the  talent  that  had  aided  in  its 
work,  desolate  and  lonely.  For  talent,  prostitu- 
ted in  the  cause  of  vice,  pines  amidst  its  succes- 
ses, and  dies ;  and  an  imbruted  community,  it  is 
generally  seen,  by  a  just  retribution  of  Provi- 
dence, soon  buries  in  oblivion  the  Literature  that 
has  corrupted  and  disgraced  it. 

In  concluding  this  article  we  have  only  to  say, 
that  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  The  Athenaeum, 
we  shall  strive  to  avoid  those  perils  which  wo 
have  pointed  out  as  besetting  our  rising  Litera- 
ture. At  any  rate,  whether  or  not  it  ever  be- 
comes a  paying  investment  to  the  projectors,  we 
are  determined  that  it  shall  maintain  a  high 
position,  and  that  it  shall  ever  strive,  with  all 
its  strength  and  energy,  to  restore  the  conserva- 
tive principle  in  our  Literature. 

It  now  remains  for  the  people  of  California  to 
pronounce  upon  our  enterprise.  We  cannot  hope 
to  attain  to  perfection,  but  at  least  we  may  hope 
to  avoid  those  perils  which  we  have  pointed  out. 
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Original. 
THE   DliEAM-ANGEIi. 

'TwAS  the  noon  hour  of  my  birth  night, 
Through  the  dim,  dream  laden  air, 

Danced  from  out  the  dying  hearth  light 
J'orms  mysteriously  fair. 

And  among  them,  robed  serenely 
In  her  smiles  I  may  not  name, 

Young,  and  beautiful,  and  queenly, 
Lo,  a  bright  dream-angel  came  1 

Laid  her  hand  upon  my  shoulder, 
Smiled  so  sweetly  from  above, 

Can  you  wonder  that  I  told  her 
All  the  story  of  my  love? 


Tell  me,  cried  I.  angel  lonely, 

Hath  not  earth  the  bliss  I  crave  ? 
Shall  this  hermit  heart  find  only 

Kindred  spirits  in  the  grave  ? 

Sweetly  then  as  bridal  vespers 

Whispering  bliss  in  bridal  cars. 
Spake  she  thus,  in  sybil  whispers, 

Spake  she  of  the  coming  years. 

Kestlcss  bark  on  restless  ocean, 

Tossing  ever,  never  still — 
Chasing  bubbles,  chasing  troubles. 

At  the  stormy  life-sea's  will ; 

Yet  despair  not — if  thou  stemmest 

Life's  wave  nobly,  thy  brave  arm 
Still  shall  strengthen  with  the  tempest, 

Grow  immortal  with  the  storm  1 

Early  won  and  early  broken. 

Long  thy  heart  in  its  unrest 
Close  shall  clasp  its  pangs  unspoken, 

Proud,  and  weary,  and  uublest. 

Seek  not,  then,  among  the  earthly. 

Human  sympathy  or  love — 
Death  to  thee  shall  thy  true  birth  be — 

Rest  is  only  found  above! 

Then,  methought,  as  wind  harp,  sweet-stringed. 

Breathing  melodies  divine, 
TVhispei-ed  low  this  seraph  fleet-winged, 

As  her  angel  lips  met  mine: 

Hope  thou  ever,  faint  thou  never, 

With  life's  weary  burden  tried — ■ 
One  shall  prove  thee,  one  shall  love  theo, 

One  shall  be  thy  spirit  bride! 

"With  no  sweet  smiles  from  hope's  blest  isles. 

Genius  dies  in  its  own  clime — 
Still  the  art  is  where  the  lieart  is, 

Love  alone  makes  life  sublime! 

Then  the  embers  from  their  slumbers 

With  a  sudden  brightness  shone 
O'er  the  seeming  of  tliat  dreaming. 

And  I  woke — and  she  was  gone! 

Why  the  strange  spell  of  that  angel. 

Do  you  ask  ? — I  only  Itnow 
That  she  came  and  smiled  the  same 

As  did  Lula,  long  ago! 

And  though  no  more  through  life's  dream  door, 

Cometh  she  of  tiie  snow  wing — 
Kound  my  heart  walls  angel  footfalls 

Evermore  are  echoing. 


Original. 

THE  MYRTLE  MYSTERY. 


A]\  EPISODX:    OF   nxV  X.1FC    XIV    SCOXX.AniD. 

The  Manse  ot  Myrtle !  Ah  I  the  dear  old  place. 
The  light  of  setting  sung  be  on  it,  and  steep  it 
calm  in  peace  and  rest  for  ever.  The  Manse  of 
Myrtle  I  dear  many  ways  to  me,  and  the  very 
name  of  it  a  bright  and  happy  thing,  because 
linked  with  many  a  sunny  scene  of  youth  and 
joy,  that  gladdened,  with  the  early  gladness  that 
comes  not  back  again,  the  days  "  when  we  all 
were  young  together,  and  the  earth  was  new  to 
me ;"  when  each  fresh  morning  brought  with  it 
a  daily  miracle — each  "  dewy  eve,"  in  the  glory 
of  its  sunset,  an  ecstasy  of  adoration — each  quick 
hour  the  keen,  and,  as  yet,  unwearying  joy  and 
delight  of  living  the  life  intense  of  youth,  and 
health,  and  happiness. 

Through  vistas  now  bright,  now  shaded,  I  look 


back,  as  I  write,  on  many  a  scene  on  which  it  is 
sweet  to  linger,  and  from  which  it  was  sad,  long, 
long  ago  to  part.  To  me  no  more  return  the  vi- 
vid pleasures  of  the  morn  of  life — the  brilliant 
hopes,  the  proud  ambitions — the  burning  love 
and  hate — the  living,  bounding  mirthfulness — 
the  outflowing  sympathy  with  life,  and  light,  and 
beauty.  Shadows  have  gathered — clouds  roll 
heavily  on  the  horizon — I  hear  cold  moaning 
winds  that  shake  the  yellow  leaves  around  me. 
My  hair  grows  gray — my  eyes  are  dimmer  than 
they  used  to  be — the  sunshine  still  is  bright  to 
them,  but  I  need  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  see  the 
pale  and  solemn  stars  of  midnight ;  yet  the  Manse 
of  Myrtle  is  still  loved  and  looked  back  to  as  of 
yore,  and  the  farther  my  skiff  drifts  down  the 
stream,  the  more  in  memory  I  seek  the  pleasant 
haunts  wreathed  with  summer  flowers — shaded 
with  murmurous  woods — bright  with  soft  sun- 
shine, that  smiled  o'er  its  early  flowing.  Ten- 
derer, more  softly,  lovely,  and  serene  beams  the 
light  that  slione  upon  our  youth,  as  we  reach 
slowly,  regretfully,  the  farthest  stages  of  our 
journey  towards  the  Silent  Land. 

'Tis  a  summer  eventide ;  the  sun  sank  half- 
an-hour  ago,  and  the  broad  moon  is  just  shed- 
ding her  "twilights  of  airj^  silver"  on  the  thin 
tops  of  the  tall  pines.  Still  on  the  Loch  lingers 
the  orange  and  crimson  glow  of  the  flushing  sky 
— the  world  is  still,  and  all  the  hollow  of  the  air 
is  filled  with  the  sweet  scents  of  flowers,  and  the 
long,  low  trills  of  birds.  Floating  from  the  misty 
hay-flelds  come  cool  and  dewy  breaths  of  air; 
and  uow,  as  in  many  another  quiet  hour,  the  old 
Memory  rises  up  like  a  silvery  mist  from  the 
meadows,  and  before  me  I  behold  the  good  old 
Manse  of  Myrtle — the  bold,  square  house,  with 
its  low  wings  and  one  round  turret — the  laurel- 
circled  lawn — the  alley  opening  into  the  garden, 
and  beyond,  the  glancing  river — and,  with  the 
vision,  one  reminiscence  comes  to  me  which  will 
out,  so  I  must  tell  it — and  here  goes. 

We  were  a  happy  party  at  the  Manse  of  Myr- 
tle in  July — ah  1  no  matter  how  many  years  ago. 
Save  Dr.  Craigie,  I  was  the  only  gentleman  in 
the  house,  and  so  had  all  the  ladies'  society  to 
myself — and  what  a  charming  lot  were  they  ? — 
The  Doctor's  three  fair  daughters — Helen,  and 
Mary,  and  Violet — and  their  bright  friend  from 
the  wilds  of  Kerry,  Alice  Herbert,  and  Miss  Bar- 
dolph,  from  Buxton,  the  least  interesting  of  the 
party ;  a  young  lady  of  very  stout  proportions, 
who  valued  herself  exceedingly  on  her  intellect- 
ual attainments,  and  was  everlastingly  getting 
into  raptures  about  Scotland  and  the  Stuarts, 
whose  blood,  she  affirmed,  eddied  in  her  veins ; 
though  how  it  ever  got  into  the  duets  of  a  Bar- 
dolph  I  cannot  imagine.  But,  Miss  Bardolph 
apart,  the  other  four  girls  were  spiritually,  intel- 
lectually, and  ffisthetically  "  pabulum"  enough 
for  any  man's  soul  in  the  glowing  days  of  July. 

"We  had  no  lack  of  amusements  from  morn  till 
night  The  bell  for  family  devotion  rang  at  9 
A.  M.  precisely,  and  then  you  might  hear,  on  stair 
and  in  lobby,  a  leaf-like  rustling,  and  a  murmur 
of  happy  voices  converging  towards  the  door  of 
the  dining-room,  where  the  breakfast  table  spread 
its  fair  array,  and  where,  in  great  dignity,  in  his 
cosy  chair,  sat  the  good  house-father,  with  the 
great  Bible  on  his  knee.  The  door  flies  back, 
and  in,  fresh  and  fair,  with  the  dew  of  youth 
bright  in  their  beaming  eyes,  and  the  fragrance 
of  life's  sunny  morning-laud  floating  round  them, 


come  the  bewitching  group  I  good  morning,  and 
God  bless  them  I  Sweet  it  was,  indeed,  to  listen 
as  their  voices  swelled  the  song  of  praise ;  and 
passing  sweet  to  echo  under-breath  their  sofl; 
"Our  Father,"  as  they  prayed,  along  with  the 
dear  Doctor,  their  Redeemer's  prayer.  Sweet, 
too,  to  mark  the  while  the  bended  heads,  and  the 
droop  of  the  beautiful  tresses- — though  we  own 
our  eyes  should  not  have  been  open  to  see  that 
sight. 

Then,  the  breakfast,  eaten  with  no  sickly  ap- 
petite, and  merry  with  many  a  sparkle  of  unpre- 
meditated glee.  Then,  after  the  morning  meal, 
the  lounge  in  the  garden,  and  the  gathering  un- 
der the  old  elm  where  hung  the  swing.  Oh,  that 
swing,  that  I  nearly  broke  my  back  in  adjusting 
on  the  creaking  branches !  How  I  used  to  make 
it  fly  up  among  the  leaves  with  its  light  and  elas- 
tic load — not  light  or  elastic,  on  my  word,  when 
the  Bardolph  was  in  it,  upon  whose  rotund  per- 
son all  my  efforts  were  expended  pretty  much  in 
vain,  for  T  never  could  get  her  to  soar  very  far 
from  earth.  But  when  Alice  Herbert  was  the 
swingee,  and  I  the  swinger — powers  of  gravita- 
tion !  how  it  went.  Never  did  "  the  starry  Gal- 
ileo" mark  with  interest  more  riveted  the  lessen- 
ing arcs  of  the  lamps  oscillating  from  the  roof  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Pisa,  than  I  the  sweep  of  that 
rope  and  board,  when  her  fair  hands  grasped  the 
one,  and  over  the  other  streamed  her  airy  dra-  . 
pery,  and  back  from  her  sunny  brow  blew  the 
glossy  richness  of  her  waving  hair,  as  she  flew 
up  to  the  green  shadows  of  the  branches,  and 
back  with  a  rustle  and  a  rush,  while  a  single 
touch  of  my  hand,  as  she  passed,  sufficed  to  per- 
petuate the  motion.  Then,  tired  of  being  swung 
—though  somehow  I  never  grew  tired  of  swing- 
ing— the  group  would  seek  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  amused  themselves  for  an  hour  or 
two  with  what  they  called  "work,"  while  I  co- 
pied music,  or  wound  silk,  or  talked  nonsense, 
or,  if  more  seriously  inclined,  read  to  these  charm- 
ing auditors  a  chapter  of  Ruskin,  or  of  Kingsley, 
or  recited  a  lay  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  or  did 
what  justice  my  poor  elocution  could  to  the 
"Lotus  Eaters,"  or  the  "Morte  d'Arthur,"  or 
"Mariana." 

One  afternoon  I  had  been  reading  the  "  Lotus 
Eater!","  just  before  lunch,  after  which  we  sallied 
forth  to  take  a  ramble  among  the  woods  that 
skirted  the  river.  Somehow  or  other,  I  got  be- 
side Alice  Herbert,  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
gradually  edged  oflT  here  and  there,  so  that  at 
length  we  found  ourselves  alone.  I  only  half 
liked  this ;  for  though  to  me  her  society  was 
always  enchanting,  yet  I  had  an  uneasy  fear  that 
she  considered  me  rather  a  bore,  and  a  heavy 
companion  when  no  one  else  was  by.  However, 
on  the  present  occasion  there  was  no  help  for  it ; 
so  we  strolled  on,  plucking  the  wild  flowers,  and 
watching  the  ripples  on  the  stream  that  eddied 
past  close  beside  us.  After  some  time,  I  pro- 
posed we  should  sit  down  and  await  the- arrival 
of  our  friends ;  and  Alice  consenting,  we  seated 
ourselves  on  a  bank  of  soft,  rich  sward,  under  an 
aged  oak,  who  flung  his  gnarled  branches  over 
the  waters  of  the  river.  The  sunshine  was  glanc- 
ing gaily  on  the  dimpled  surface — the  leaves 
whispered  in  the  faint  and  wandering  breeze — 
far  away,  the  shadowy  rim  of  hills  quivered  in 
the  hazy  heat — nearer,  the  green  fields  stretched 
peacefully  on  the  opposite  bank — and  here  and 
there  a  brown  cottage  roof  sent  up  a  wavy  spire 
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of  thin,  blue  smoke.  Alice  and  I  sat  down — I, 
most  contentedly ;  she,  I  hope,  equally  so ;  but 
to  this  hour  I  know  not  if  she  were  or  no.  Some- 
times my  heart  misgave  me,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self— "  Confound  it  I  I  wish  some  one  would  turn 
up;  she's  thinking  this  terribly  slow,  I'm  sure." 
Then,  again,  I  would  take  heart  of  grace,  and 
commune  thus — "  I  could  sit  here  all  day  with 
her,  and  never  notice  the  time  pass.  I  hope  to 
goodness  none  of  them  will  come  bothering  in 
this  direction." 

Oh  I  blessed  days  of  youth,  that  have  no  worse 
hopes  and  fears  than  these  I 

And  so  we  sat  and  talked,  and  paused  and 
talked  again,  and  plucked  the  pretty  mosses 
within  reach,  and  the  nodding  heather-bells,  and 
I  got  some  of  the  large  white  daisies  from  the 
edge  of  the  river,  and  she  and  I  pulled  off  their 
leaves  one  by  one,  saying  thus,  to  the  first  leaf — 
"II  (elle)  m'aime;"  to  the  second,  "II  Qelle^me 
n'aime  pas;"  to  the  third,  "un  pen;"  fourth, 
"passionemcnt;"  fifth,  -'point  de  tout;"  and  so 
on,  over  and  over,  till  the  last  petal,  which  to 
me  (I  had  thought  of  Alice)  turned  out  "point 
de  tout,"  and  to  her  (thinking  of  whom  I  knew 
not),  " passioiui'inent."  And  then  we  spoke  of 
the  language  of  flowers,  and  of  flower-dials  tell- 
ing the  hours  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  their 
blossoms,  whereof  writes  Mrs.  Hemaus : 

''So  miglit  the  days  have  been  brightly  told, 

Those  days  of  songs  and  dreams, 
■VThen  the  shepherds  gathered  their  flocks  of  old, 

By  the  blue  Arcadian  stream3. 

Then  spoke  we  of  Arcadia,  of  its  Driads  and 
Oreads,  and  nymphs  of  fount  and  stream ;  its 
Pauns  and  Satyrs,  the  shepherds  and  the  pastoral 
pipes,  the  twilight  dances,  and  the  choral  songs; 
and  softly  said  Alice,  in  her  silvery  voice,  so 
sweet  and  low,  with  just  a  soupjon  of  the  Mile- 
sian tone  in  it — 

**  Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  nioro 

By  sandy  Ladon's  lillied  bands , 
On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Gyrene  hoar, 

Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks." 

"No  more,"  I  replied.  "'Well,'  says  Max 
Piccolomini,  in  Coleridge's  grand  Wallenstein, — 
'  All  these  have  vanished ;  they  live  no  longer 
in  the  faith  of  Reason.'  " 

"Tes,"  said  Alice,  "but  he  continues, 


"Bring  back,  I  believe,  Miss  Herbert,"  said 
I ;  not  sing  back."  __ 

"  Oh,  surely,  sing  back." 

"No." 

"  Oh,  yes.  If  Goethe  did  not  write  sing  back, 
I  am  sure  ho  meant  it,  and  Coleridge  mistook  him. 
Music  is  the  only  spell  that  will  recall  these  fair 
old  forms  of  faith  and  love." 

I  could  not  dissent  from  so  fair  a  thought,  and 
had  the  audacity  to  take  it  as  the  text  of  what 
I  thought  a  pretty  speech.  "  Those  old  dreams 
of  the  Beautiful  might  people  even  this  northern 
forest,  if  evoked  by  the  music  of  your  voice." 

"  There  was  no  such  thing  as  Solitude  fhen," 
said  Alice  Herbert,  taking  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  my  remark,  somewhat  to  my  chagrin ;  but  her 
words  struck  me  as  true  and  thoughtful. 

■'  No  Solitude,  then."  Was  there  here  an  in- 
sight into  that  fair  Greek  Mythology  ?  Were 
some  of  its  loveliest  developments  but  testimo- 
nies to  man's  yearning  for  companionship  and 
sympathy  ? 

"There  was  not,"  I  replied  "The  oak  be- 
neath which  the  woodman  rested,  spoke  to  him 


with  the  sweet  voice  of  woman ;  the  glades  were 
populous  with  graceful  forms  of  airy  girlhood,  or 
with  the  figures  of  the  grotesque  Arcadian  demi- 
gods; the  fountain  from  which  the  wayfarer 
drank,  murmured  the  name  of  its  guardian  nymph, 
and  he  poured  forth  to  her,  ere  he  left,  a  simple 
song  of  gratitude;  the  stream,  in  its  liquid  flow- 
ing, sang  of  the  bright  Oceanides  to  whose  em- 
brace it  was  speeding,  and  of  the  gray  old  River- 
god,  wrapped  in  his  robe  of  sedge,  and  crowned 
with  willow,  who  fed  its  current  '  from  his  sweet 
urns,  day  by  day.'  " 

"Bravo!"  cried  Alice,  laughingly,  "you  are 
waxing  eloquent  on  the  theme.     Go  on." 

"What  sort  of  a  machine  was  a  syrinx,  Mr. 
Savile  ?"  asked  Alice,  still  thmking  of  Arcadia. 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  a  Jew's-harp,  such  as 
you  have.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Oh,  because  Dr.  Craigie  was  boring  me  so 
much  about  that  same  Jew's-harp,  and  maintain- 
ing that  I  played  it  at  the  back  of  his  door  two 
nights  ago ;  and  then  he  said  a  vast  deal  about 
Pan  and  a  Syrinx,  that  I  couldn't  understand, — 
that  is  to  say,  I  was  not  listening;  indeed,  he 
might  as  well  have  been  talking  about  a  pan  and 
a  syringe!" 

"  So  he  accused  you  of  Jew's-harping  behind 
his  door ;  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  give  him  a 
little  music  some  night  for  his  pains." 

"  Oh,  capital — how  could  we  do  it  ?  do  let  us." 

"Well,  I  shall  think  over  it ;  but  hush,  here's 
some  one." 

It  was  Miss  Bardolph.  Up  she  came,  sketch- 
book in  hand,  looking  very  hot,  and  exclaiming 
— "  Oh,  how  enchanting  I"  at  every  step  she 
took.  Then  she  plumped  down  squash  on  the 
moss,  and  exhibited  her  sketch,  which  was  a 
horrid  scratch.  Miss  Bardolph  had  none  of  the 
modesty  of  genius.  She  exhibited  everything 
she  wrote  or  sketched  with  perfect  confidence 
and  complacency,  and  demanded  your  criticism, 
as  she  would  have  asked  you  to  hand  her  a  cup 
of  tea  at  the  tea-table.  Nor  had  she  any  of  the 
intensity  of  genius,  for  she  did  a  little  of  every- 
thing, and  did  it  badly — plaj'ed  badly — sang 
badly,  sketched  badly,  wrote  diabolical  verses — 
poetry  she  called  them  —  danced  badly,  rode 
badly;  but  still  tried  all  these  mental  and  cor- 
poreal exercises,  and  persevered  in  them  indom- 
itably. A  man  who  is  fool  enougli  to  think  him- 
self a  genius,  is  a  horrid  bore,  I  grant;  but  he  is 
a  mere  joke  to  the  nuisance  a  woman  is,  who 
indulges  a  like  hallucination. 

We  did  not  sit  long  after  The  Bardolph  joined 
us,  but  finding  the  rest  of  the  party  near,  strolled 
home  together. 

I  kept  thinking  of  the  Doctor's  unfounded  alle- 
gations regarding  the  Jew's-harp — a  vagabondish 
little  instrument,  which  the  fair  Alice  had  pur- 
chased in  childhood  at  Donnybrook  Fair — (alas  I 
where  is  Donnybrook  now  ?) — and  which  she 
played  with  a  skill  perfectly  marvellous,  and 
with  an  air  of  kiiowingness  perfectly  enchanting. 

Next  day  it  rained.  Lunch  hour  came,  and 
we  went  down  to  lunch  disheartened,  for  it 
poured  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Lunch  was 
discussed;  still  it  dribbled,  and  trickled,  and 
streamed,  and  gushed  rain,  rain,  rain,  with  a 
woeful  and  watery  assiduity.  Miss  Bardolph 
went  up  stairs  to  thump  the  piano ;  the  Doctor 
went  to  bury  himself  in  his  books;  Mrs.  Craigie 
retired  to  overhaul  some  long-neglected  deposi- 
tories of  drapery  and  dresses ;  and  I,  and  Miss 


Herbert,  and  the  three  Craigie  girls,  were  left 
sitting  listlessly  at  the  table,  while  the  rain  still 
pattered  at  the  window,  and  flooded  aU  the  dreary 
panes.  Broken,  unmirthful,  listless  was  our  con- 
versation. We  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  been  able  to  bind  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  C. 
hand  and  foot,  and,  in  spite  of  them,  to  rush 
forth  into  the  sobbing  and  ceaseless  waterfall 
without.  Tliat  was  impossible.  Any  excite- 
ment would  have  been  welcomed  as  a  heaven- 
sent boon.  We  would  have  hailed  with  delight 
any  break  in  the  long  monotony  of  the  wet  day 
— anything,  from  a  thunderstorm  to  the  capture 
of  a  bluebottle.  Alas !  the  last  of  the  bluebot- 
tles, that  had  buzzed  through  half  the  month  of 
July,  had  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  wet 
forenoon,  and  had  either  committed  suicide,  or 
taken  the  wings  of  a  dove,  to  fly  away  to  drier 
quarters.    . 

But  oflen,  to  despairing  mortals,  a  golden 
thought  arises,  like  a  star  in  darkness,  heralding 
calm  and  fight.  Miss  Herbert  took  up  her  knife, 
and  struck  her  tumbler  therewith.  A  chime, 
"  musical  as  silver  bells,"  followed.  I  looked  at 
her  and  smUed,  as  a  man  smiles  who  has  got  a 
new  idea.  Her  face,  too,  simultaneously  bright- 
ened with  a  relieved  and  happy  look. — She 
waved  her  knife  jubilantly,  gave  her  tumbler  an 
exultant  tap,  and  said  "Cathedral  Chimes!" 
Now  "  Cathedral  Chimes"  was  a  favorite  piece 
of  Miss  Bardolph's,  to  my  mind  not  a  very  happy 
invention,  and  which  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
bass  and  pedal,  and  now  and  then  a  slight  col- 
lusion with  treble.  Alice  rather  scoft'ed  at  it; 
so  now  she  said,  with  a  gleam  of  Irish  roguery 
in  her  sweet  eyes,  "  Cathedral  Chimes!" 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  We  five  seized 
each  a  tumbler  and  a  knife,  and  immediately  a 
clear  and  ringing  peal  of  five  distinct  tones  si- 
lenced the  battering  and  pelting  of  the  rain. 
Pive  fine  tones,  on  three  harmonious  keys,  as  a 
few  experiments  showed  us.  But  just  as  we 
had  systematized  the  result,  and  arranged  the 
order  in  which  the  tumblers  were  to  be  struck, 
so  as  to  produce  a  chime  of  mellowest  cadence. 
Miss  Herbert,  who  was  to  act  as  Coryphoeus  in 
beginning,  smote  her  instrument  with  a  loud, 
triumphant  clang ;  alas  I  a  crack,  a  jingle,  and 
the  tumbler  was  no  more.  The  vibration  had 
been  too  strong  for  its  frame,  and  in  the  moment 
of  its  glory  and  its  pride,  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed,  the  golden  bowl  was  broken — it  fell 
"most  musical,  most  melancholy." 

"  Ah,  now,"  said  Alice,  "  what  a  pity." 

Reader,  did  you  ever  hear  "Ah,  now,"  pro- 
nounced by  sweet  Irish  lips  1  No  I  Then  it  is 
worth  while  to  go  off  to  Ireland  for  the  very 
purpose  of  hearing  it.  Go  to  dear,  dirty  Dublin, 
there  you  hear  it  to  perfection ;  and  it  will  take 
your  heart  by  storm  at  once  and  for  ever.  Once 
an  Irish  lady  said,  "Ah,  now,"  to  me,  and  ever 
since,  my  soul  has  dwelt  in  that  ah,  now,  as  in 
an  ivory  palace,  and  shall  throughout  all  its  ter- 
restrial cycle.  Ah,  the  languishing  softness — 
the  roguish  guile — the  winning  sweetness — the 
tender  music  of  those  two  words,  with  their 
power  of  mirth,  and  melody,  and  poetry,  and 
pathos,  and  passion  ;  surely  no  two  monosylla- 
bles were  ever  so  bewitchingly  expressive  I 

But  to  return  to  the  tumblers.  Wlio  was  it 
used  the  word  "finger-glasses,"  and  pointed  to 
the  sideboards  ?  Blessings  on  Tiolet  Craigie  for 
hat  same  word  «nd  gesture.    They  inaugurated 
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as  much  fun  and  impish  roguery  as  any  speech 
or  motion  slie  ever  made.  If  you  have  never 
heard  such  music  as  now  was  furnished  to  our 
hand,  take  a  finger-glass,  half  iill  it  with  water, 
dip  your  finger  in  the  hquid,  and  draw  it  gently 
along  the  rim  of  the  vessel,  and  your  ears  will 
instantly  be  saluted  with  music  rising  and  falling 
in  long  and  plaintive  cadences — swelling  into  a 
roll  of  sweetest  sound,  and  then  dj'ing  away  into 
a  faint  and  fairy  echo-like  thrill,  low  and  lovely, 
following  the  passage  of  your  finger  as  the  rustle 
of  the  leaves  follows  the  spring  wind  among  the 
branches.  And  if  you  look  the  while  at  the  wa- 
ter in  the  ^lass,  you  will  see  it  all  wrinkled  and 
ruffled,  quivering  with  the  vibrations  of  the  ma- 
terial which  encloses  it. 

We  did  not  practice  our  lotes  long,  in  case  we 
should  be  heard ;  but  we  laid  our  plan  of  action ; 
and  as  we  went  up  stairs,  each  took  a  finger- 
glass,  and  carefully  hid  it  in  a  canny  comer, 
where  it  would  be  found  ready  for  use,  when  tho 
hour  for  opening  our  attack  should  come. 

"  Perhaps  Dr.  Craigie  won't  hear  music  behind 
his  door  to-night,"  said  Alice  Herbert,  with  an 
almost  savage  gleam  of  exultation  in  her  bright 
eyea 

"  TVon't  Miss  Bardolph  get  a  full  benefit  of  the 
^olian  harp — that's  all,"  said  I,  a  little  vindict- 
ively, in  return ;  for  the  night  before  I  had  been 
kept  moping  in  the  drawing-room  when  all  the 
girls,  save  The  Bardolph,  had  retired,  to  listen  to 
what  she  called  the  "symphonies"  of  a  woeful 
instrument,  stuck  between  the  sash  and  the  sill 
of  the  window  like  a  bone  in  a  dog's  mouth,  and 
from  which  I  heard  nothing  but  a  jingle,  about 
as  musical  as  the  symphony  of  a  bunch  ol  keys 
rattled  together. 

The  family  at  Myrtle  was  an  exemplary  and 
■well-ordered  one.  At  ten  p.  M.  the  bell  rang, 
and  the  household  was  convoked  for  evening 
worship.  Thereafter  was  served  a  slight  refec- 
tion ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  candles 
were  lighted,  and  the  ladies  filed  off  up  stairs, 
nominally  to  bed,  but  generally,  despite  Mrs. 
Craigie's  remonstrances,  to  a  chatty  seance  in 
the  drawing-room,  or  at  least  to  a  prolonged  con- 
fab among  themselves  in  one  or  tho  other  of  their 
own  chambers,  to  which  latter  I,  of  course,  had 
no  access.  I  could  only  look,  as  I  passed  to  my 
solitary  apartment,  at  the  light  gleaming  from 
the  doors  of  theirs,  with  the  feelings  of  the  Peri, 
who,  at  "the  gate  of  Eden  stood  disconsolate," 
and,  like  her,  lingeringly  listen  to  the  voices 
within,  "like  music  flowing," — but  no  farther 
participation  could  I  have. 

However,  on  this  memorable  night,  portentous 
to  the  Manse  of  Myrtle  as  to  Illion  that  which 
introduced  the  wooden  horse  to  the  citadel  of 
"  windy  Troy,"  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  closer 
approach  to  the  sacred  territory  of  the  Gnomes, 
the  Sylphs,  and  the  Graces.  A  closet,  commu- 
nicating at  the  one  end  with  Miss  Herbert's  room, 
and  at  the  other  with  the  lobby,  was  opened, 
and  I  allowed  to  enter,-finger-glass  in  hand,  with 
orders  as  soon  as  I  should  hear  the  sound  of 
music  in  her  chamber,  to  strike  up  vigorously  in 
the  closet.  Arrayed  in  shirt  and  unmentionables, 
with  noiseless  socks  on  my  feet,  and  thrilling  all 
over  with  vague  and  breathless  expectancy,  I 
took  up  my  position  in  the  closet,  behind  the 
door  opening  on  the  lobby.  Not  a  sound  in  the 
house,  from  attic  to  basement,  escaped  my  nerv- 
ous ear.     I  heard  every  creak  of  door,  turn  of 


handle,  jingle  of  snuSers — every  footfall ;  I  could 
almost  have  averred,  every  breathing,  so  intense- 
ly were  my  nerves  upon  the  stretch.  Twenty 
times  I  had  all  but  spoiled  the  plot  by  my  eager- 
ness to  begin,  and  by  the  wild  excitement  of  my 
perturbed  fancy ;  for  knowiug  the  echo  of  music 
in  Miss  Herbert's  room  was  to  be  my  signal  to 
commence,  each  timo  1  heard,  softly  and  sweetly, 
the  echoes  of  her  dulcet  voice — to  me  the  divi- 
nest  music — my  agitated  finger  trembled  on  the 
rim  of  the  glass,  and  could  scarce  be  held  back 
from  traveling  round,  and  awaking  its  slumber- 
ous chimes. 

I  thought  tho  household  would  that  night 
never  retire  to  bed.  Again  and  again,  when  I 
deemed  all  was  wrapt  in  the  tranquility  of  re- 
pose, some  reverberating  nose  was  blown,  or 
some  one  coughed,  or  spoke,  or  laughed,  or 
moved  about,  testifying  to  the  painful  wakeful- 
ness of  the  inmates  of  Myrtle  Manse.  At  length, 
some  time  after  twelve  had  been  struck,  slowly 
and  sedately,  by  the  old  clock  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  the  house  seemed  as  peaceful  as  tho  grave. 
Save  the  beating  of  my  own  heart,  and  an  occa- 
sional low,  faint  laugh,  or  whisper,  or  breezy 
rustle,  in  tho  adjoining  paradise,  no  note  of  sound 
was  audible. 

Then  all  at  once  I  was  aware  of  a  strange,  un- 
earthly melody  floating  upon  the  air,  and  which 
I  was  at  no  loss  to  trace  to  the  tuneful  chamber 
of  Miss  Herbert.  Softly  and  thrillingly  it  swelled 
from  a  faint  and  elfiin  call  to  a  jubilant  and  echo- 
ing paean,  that  seemed  to  penetrate  and  permeate 
every  nook  and  cranny  in  tho  house,  and,  unre- 
strained by  roof  or  cupola,  to  soar  upwards,  "and 
shiver  to  the  tingling  stars,"  like  tha  cry  on  the 
lake  whereon  "hove  the  dusky  barge"  that  bore 
King  Arthur  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon.  Rising  in  a 
wave-liko  flow,  fitfully  falling,  tinkling  like  the 
silver  bells  of  far-off  sledges — jingling,  tingling, 
thrilling  hke  a  welcome  whisper — then  moaning 
"thin  and  sere" — then  ringing  with  a  rapid 
laughter — then  drawing  out,  slow  and  sad,  a 
"dying  fall,"  like  the  "sweet  South"  o'er  its 
banks  of  violets — the  wizard  music,  with  its  un- 
certain and  changeful  melodies,  held  me  spell- 
bound for  a  time  as  though  it  had  been  a  Syren's 
song  on  the  shores  of  some  isle  of  old  enchant- 
ment But  the  trance  was  quickly  over,  and 
with  a  vigorous  and  emulous  digit,  I  struck  my 
first  note.  It  was  most  successful.  The  instru- 
ment had  a  clear  and  masculine  tone,  and  vibra- 
ted long  and  loud.  And  now,  from  two  other 
rooms,  three  other  tributes  of  unwonted  sound 
swelled  the  triumphant  chorus,  loud  enough  to 
awake  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  and  to 
drive  almost  to  distraction  the  horrified  and  ter- 
ror-stricken inhabitants  of  the  good  old  Manse 
of  Myrtle.  In  the  clash  and  ululation  of  the 
music,  I  did  not  notice  the  noise  throughout  the 
house — the  exclamations  of  trembling  voices — 
the  uneasy  opening  of  doors  and  windows.  But 
quicker  ears  than  mine  were  on  the  alert,  and 
soon  detected  the  Doctor's  ascending  step  on  the 
stairs.  A  hurried  tap  from  Alice's  room,  and  a 
whispered  "To  your  own  room — quick  I"  gave 
me  the  alarm,  and  ere  the  Doctor  could  mount 
to  the  bedroom  floor,  I  was  in  my  chamber,  and 
in  bed.  [I  should  mention  that  the  closet  was 
my  station,  because  Mrs.  Chick — Mrs.  Craigie's 
very  sharp-eared  mamma — slept,  or  rather  waked 
in  the  room  next  mine,  and  we  thought  it  safe 
to  be  at  a  little  distance  from  her.]    By  the  time 


the  Doctor  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  noise 
of  the  glasses  had  died  away  on  every  side  into 
a  low  and  sullen  wail,  like  the  coronach  of  somo 
departed  Brownie,  and  all  tho  lights  were  extin- 
guished save  Miss  Herbert's  taper.  The  old  gen- 
tleman was  thoroughly  nonplussed.  From  be- 
tween my  curtains  I  heard  him  shuffling  about 
the  lobby  in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and 
brokenly  muttering  his  astonishment  and  pertur- 
bation. He  knocked  at  my  door.  In  a  most 
somnolent  tone,  issuing  deep  from  the  blankets, 
I  asked  who  was  there. 

"  It  is  I,  Richard, — have  you  not  heard  it  7 — 
most  extraordinary  sound ;  like  nothing  I  ever 
heard  before." 

"Heard  what.  Sir?" 

"  Dear  me — this  fearful  noise — ^you  can't  have 
been  asleep  through  it  all  I  Gracious  Heaven  I 
there  it  goes  again,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  in  a 
tone  of  mortal  dread,  and  making  a  bolt  into  my 
room,  as  Alice,  with  vengeful  malice,  opened  a 
chink  of  her  door,  and  played  a  triumphant  fan- 
tasia on  her  finger-glass. 

"  Powers  of  mercy,"  I  shouted,  starting  out  of 
bed,  "  save  us — what  is  this  ?  Oh,  Doctor  I  don't 
go  away ;  we'll  stand  by  each  other." 

The  much-moved  minister  was  about  to  make 
some  fervent  reply,  when  the  door  of  my  apart- 
ment was  thrown  wide  and  wildly  open  by  some 
large  body  that  bumped  frantically  against  it,  and 
in,  with  a  mighty  rush,  came  a  massive  creature 
in  a  stream  of  white  drapery.  It  was  The  Bar- 
dolph, nearly  out  of  the  body  with  fright. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Savile — oh,  Dr.  Craigie — save  mo 
from  them — save  me  I  Oh — oh — oh  I"  and  so 
saying.  The  Bardolph  threwherself  madly  on  the 
dear  old  Doctor,  and  went  off  into  raging  hyster- 
ics, pressing  him  hotly  to  her  bosom,  and  roaring 
out,  "We'll  die  together — we'll  die  together  1" 

Now  Mrs.  Chick  was  a  strong-minded  old  lady, 
and  not  easily  frightened;  so,  hearing  the  terri- 
ble row,  and  a  female  voice  in  my  room,  she,  ac; 
tuated  at  once  by  her  strong  sense  of  propriety, 
and  her  no  less  strong  passion  of  feminine  curi- 
osity, emerged  from  her  chamber,  and,  candle  in 
hand,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  ecce  your 
humble  servant  in  his  shirt  and  trowsers — tho 
Doctor  in  his  night-cap  and  dressing-gown — and, 
embracing  him  tightly,  stout  Miss  Bardolph  in  a 
robe  de  nuit — which  just  veiled  her  fair  propor- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Chick's  first  step  was  marked  by  the 
strong  good  sense  of  that  inestimable  person : 
she  blew  out  her  candle.  Her  second  wag 
equally  judicious :  she  called  over  the  stair  to 
Mrs.  Craigie  —  "Elizabeth,  come  here  imme- 
diately." Her  third  was  to  retire  into  her  own 
apartment  as  decisively  and  rapidly  as  she  had 
thence  emerged. 

I  need  not  detail  all  the  minutiffi  of  this  night's 
strange  adventure ;  how  Mrs.  Craigie  came  up 
stairs,  and  led  Miss  Bardolph  off  in  a  solemn  and 
stately  manner  to  her  own  bed. room,  and  left 
her  there  an  abashed  and  saddened  Miss:  nor 
how  the  Doctor  shook  out  his  crumpled  dressing- 
gown  and  smoothed  his  ruffled  wig,  looking 
awhile  askance  and  suspicious  at  me  and  Mrs. 
C,  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  the  stairs,  and  all 
the  doors  of  the  lobby :  nor  how,  when  all  was 
over,  and  the  afflicted  pair  were  about  to  retire 
down  stairs,  Alice  came  out,  in  the  most  charm- 
ing little  robe  and  shawl,  to  ask  so  innocently, 
and  in  such  a  nervous  flutter,  the  meaning  of  this 
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awful  noise ;  while  the  girls,  from  their  rooms, 
cried  in  doleful  accents,  "  Oh  do,  papa — sit  up 
with  us  all  night ;  the  house  will  be  broken  in- 
to;" nor  how  the  Doctor,  gathering  up  the  skirts 
of  his  dressing-gown,  and  resuming  his  shattered 
dignity,  replied,  "  Nonsense,  children ;  go  to  bed 
and  sleep.  It  is  some  accidental  noise,  that  no 
doubt  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  morning;" 
nor  how  as  he  went  down,  Violet  Craigie  could 
hardly  restrain  Alice  from  strilting  up  anew — she 
only  foregoing  the  pleasure  of  a  fresh  strain  on 
urgent  representations  of  the  likelihood  of  dis- 
covery, and  on  the  promise  of  full  co-operation 
in  a  new  concert,  with  the  whole  strength  of  the 
company,  next  night. 

[Concluded  in  our  next  paper,] 
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Mx  Kstateg  In  Alabama. 

I  AM  an  extensive  proprietor.  My  estates  are 
in  Alabama.  I  have  never  been  there,  but  I 
know  the  country  well.  My  possessions  are 
ample,  and  the  most  highly  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. Sometimes  I  think  I  should  like  to  visit 
them;  and  I  intend  to  go  some  day;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  must  be  content  to  remain  here,  be- 
cause I  have  some  work  to  do,  some  plans  to 
contrive,  some  purposes  to  accomplish ;  and  as  I 
hear  from  my  estates  frequently,  and  know  that 
they  are  well  taken  care  of^  I  conclude  to  delay 
my  visit  home  till  such  time  as  things  are  more 
favorable  for  the  journey. 

It  is  a  good  many  years  since  I  sent  my  last 
messenger  to  Alabama.  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  many ;  but  I  know  my  hair  has  changed 
its  hue  since  then ;  and  a  few  wrinkles  are  ob- 
servable in  my  face,  which  surely  I  never  noticed 
till  after  she  went  away.  It  will  very  likely  be 
a  good  many  years  before  I  follow  her,  though 
perhaps  I  may  go  sooner  than  I  imagine.  At 
any  rate,  as  I  do  not  know  at  what  hour  my 
overseer  may  send  for  me,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  be  prepared  at  all  times ;  and  so  I  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  summons;  and  whenever  it  comes 
I  hope  to  be  ready.  In  fact,  I  have  kept  ray 
trunks  packed  these  thirty  years ;  and  have  got 
my  passport  vised.  (I  cannot  go  to  Alabama 
without  a  passport. ) 

I  have  a  good  many  friends  in  Alabama. 
Some  of  them  live  on  my  own  estates.  The  last 
one  went  away  from  me  in  my  early  youth,  a 
great  many  years  ago.  She  was  a  child,  and  I 
was  a  child  then.  But  I  know  that  when  I  get 
there,  I  shall  find  her  young  and  beautiful  still. 
There  is  somethmg  about  the  air  of  that  place 
which  makes  youth  eternal.  People  never  grow 
old  in  Alabama.  And  when  I  get  there,  I  am 
sure  that  all  my  youth's  fire  will  come  back 
again.  My  eye  will  be  no  more  dim ;  I  shall  no 
more  need  spectacles  to  see  the  pale  and  solemn 
stars  of  midnight,  or  to  behold  the  first  faint 
flashes  of  glory  coming  up  from  the  sides  of  the 
morning. 

Last  Sunday  I  walked  out  into  the  fields  be- 
yond the  city.  I  sat  me  down  on  a  green  hillock, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  Sabbath  landscape. 
The  sun  was  just  coming  up  from  behind  the 
East.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  pinnacles  of  tho 
clouds  through  which  the  sun-rays  gleamed,  were 
like  unto  tlie  turrets  of  my  castle  in  Alabama. 
They  glowed  with  a  golden  glory,  just  like  what 


I  have  heard  about  my  mansion  there.  Through 
some  mirage  of  the  mind,  all  the  beauties  of  my 
estates  came  up  before  me.  There  was  the  gor- 
geous terrace  rising  among  the  murmurous  trees; 
beyond,  the  glancing  river;  and  still  further  off, 
the  hazy  hills  that  bound  and  divide  my  estates 
from  the  outer  world.  I  sat  musing  and  enjoy- 
ing these  lovely  sights,  when  I  saw  old  Mr.  Lit- 
tlebud  approaching. 

Old  Mr.  Littlebud  is  a  very  poor  man.  I  al- 
ways thought  he  didn't  enjoy  many  earthly  com- 
forts, for  ho  seems  very  sad  and  lonely,  and 
scarcely  ever  speaks  to  anybody.  He  lives  all 
alone  in  two  little  rooms  near  my  lodgings.  He 
has  lived  there  a  good  many  years.  T  don't 
know  where  he  came  from,  or  whether  he  has 
any  relations  in  the  world.  He  looks  like  one 
who  has  se»n  and  suBered  much ;  yet  so  meek 
and  retiring  is  he,  that  I  never  could  muster 
courage  to  talk  to  him  about  the  past,  lest  haply 
I  might  strike  some  chord  which  would  vibrate 
painfully. 

On  this  morning  Mr.  Littlebud  camo  up  to  me 
and  smiled. 

I  grasped  his  hand  and  exclaimed ;  "And  so 
you  are  enjoying  the  morning  air,  Mr.  Littlebud." 

"  I  am  out  on  business,"  he  replied :  "  I  have 
come  out  to  visit  my  estates  1" 

I  thought  his  eyes  burned  with  an  unwonted 
luster.  His  countenance  was  lit  up  as  with  a 
halo.     Even  hia  threadbare  garment  shone. 

"  Your  estates,  Mr.  Littlebud  1"  I  exclaimed, 
with  some  surprise. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  lost 
in  thought,  as  he  gazed  sadly  towards  the  East. 

"  You  did  not  know  that  I  am  a  proprietor," 
ho  at  last  said,  turning  to  me.  "I  own  vast  es- 
tates— rich  estates — aye,  princely  estates." 

A  singular  thought  occurred  to  me.  Perhaps 
this  poor,  silent,  sad  old  man  had  estates  in  Ala- 
bama— and  they  might  prove  to  be  contiguous 
to  mine.  In  that  case,  with  what  delight  would 
I  welcome  him  as  a  neighbor,  when  we  both  get 
home  and  take  possession  of  our  heritage. 

"And  where  are  your  estates  situated,  Mr. 
Littlebud?"  I  asked. 

"In  Alabama" — (he  did  not  notice  how  I  star- 
ted.) "In  Alabama,  neighbor  Jones ;  but  I  can 
see  them  from  this  hillock  here.  They  stretch 
along  yonder  with  the  horizon,  bounded  by  that 
sea  of  purple  in  the  far  East.  The  gates  leading 
to  my  castle  are  open,  and  I  can  see  through  them. 
The  shaded  lawns  around  my  mansion  are  green 
and  beautiful.  The  tall  trees  are  waving  their 
boughs  gracefully  in  tho  soft  summer  breeze. 
Aye,  and  there" — (Mr.  Littlebud  leaned  forward 
and  pointed  to  where  the  sun-raya  were  just 
bursting  through  a  grove  of  trees,)  "there,  be- 
neath the  umbrage  of  that  voiceful  linden,  I  see 
a  form  and  hear  a  voice  as  long  since  I  saw  and 
heard  it.  It  is  a  voice  I  have  not  heard  for  many 
years — many  long  years.  Even  as  when  in  early 
youth  it  fell  on  my  soul  like  the  soft  murmur  of 
distant  music — even  as  when  in'  early  youth  its 
warm  heart  lay  beating  against  mine  ?  Yes — it 
is  Angela  I" 

"  Angela,  Mr.  Littlebud  ?" 

"  Tho  wife  of  my  youth,  the  mistress  of  my 
mansion  in  Alabama.  She  has  presided  there 
ever  since  I  was  a  child — and  sixty  winters  have 
snowed  upon  me.  But  she  is  still  a  child  I — 
My  Araby — my  Alabama,  is  favorable  to  youth 
— we  don't  know  wrinkles  there  I" 


And  so  Mr.  Littlebud  talked,  and  talked,  as 
if  to  himselfl  Was  his  Angela  a  dream  ?  No. 
She  lived  in  Alabama.  He  would  yet  behold 
her  there.  By  and  by  he  would  lie  down  to 
sleep  with  kings  and  counselors,  after  the  fatigues 
of  his  long  life-day  were  over,  and  when  he 
awoke,  his  Angela  would  be  a  reality,  and  his 
estates  a  fact.  Among  the  vocal  groves,  and 
murmurous  woods,  and  voiceful  waterfalls  of  his 
far-off  Alabama  home,  he  would  awake,  never  to 
slumber  more  I 

I  walked  home  and  pondered.  I  live  in  an 
attic.  I  mounted  five  flights  of  stairs,  and  en- 
tered the  door  of  my  lonely  room.  I  could  not 
but  gaze  at  its  bare  walls.  I  noticed,  too,  that 
there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  that  two  or 
three  broken  stools,  with  a  cot  in  a  corner,  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  my  furniture.  Heigho, 
thought  I,  modest  apartments  for  a  millionaire  1 
I  opened  the  cupboard,  and  found  half  a  loaf  of 
brown  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese.  I  sat  down 
and  feasted,  thinking  of  my  estates  in  Alaba'ma. 
My  half  loaf  transformed  itself  into  delicious  vi- 
ands, fragrant  and  bountiful.  My  cup  of  cold 
water  was  tho  choicest  nectar,  rich  with  aromatic 
flavor.  The  walls  of  my  little  room  grew  into 
lofty  dimensions,  and  every  crack  and  cranny 
became  rich  with  the  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  my  toil  again.  I 
shall  encounter  a  good  many  little  annoyances. 
I  am  only  a  servant  in  tho  counting-house  oJ 
Squire  Smallheart.  He  is  a  rich  man.  He 
weighs  his  gold  by  thousands.  Sometimes  he 
treats  me  harshly.  Yesterday  he  docked  my 
small  wages  because  my  eyes  were  old,  and  I 
couldn't  see  to  perform  my  duties  by  lamplight. 
His  lands  and  tenements  are  very  extensive. 
He  lives  in  a  fine  mansion.  But  I  fear  he  has 
no  estates  in  Alabama.  He  never  says  anything 
about  his  possessions  there. 

I  am  greater  than  thou,  Squire  Smallheart. — 
Thy  gold  is  dross — thy  palaces  will  crumble. 
When  thy  great  mansions  are  in  ruins,  when 
thy  proud  halls  are  desolate,  when  silence  stalks 
like  a  spectre  through  thy  lofty  rooms,  I  shall 
be  lord  of  the  manor  in  Alabama.  I  shall  wan- 
der beneath  the  shadows  of  the  verdurous  groves, 
hand  in  hand  with  the  angels.  Up  in  the  thick 
branches  over  my  head,  the  feathered  songsters 
will  sit,  and  make  their  wings  quiver  with  de- 
light and  ecstacy.  Beneath  my  feet,  each  blade 
of  grass  will  weep  joy-tears  of  dew.  Around  me 
the  odorous  zephyrs  will  chant  their  songs  of 
welcome.  Here  a  tiny  cascade  will  leap  down 
the  mossy  rock,  tinkling  gladness  as  it  falls — 
yonder  a  spring  of  crystal  will  gush  from  the 
hillside,  giving  its  spray  to  the  sunbeams. 

On  my  mantle,  I  keep  a  History  of  Alabama. 
The  book  contains  a  minute  description  of  my 
own  estates.     I  open  it,  and  read :   "There  the 

WEAKY  ARE  AT  REST." 

By  and  by  I  shall  go  home  and  take  possession 
of  my  property.  I  hope  all  my  friends  will  visit 
mo  after  I  am  settled.  I  will  introduce  them  to 
my  family  there.  She  whose  voice  echoes  never 
to  the  wail  of  sorrow ;  she  whose  heart  never 
throbs  with  earthly  throbs ;  she  whose  eye  never 
knows  dimness — she  will  be  there  to  receive 
them. 

My  Alabama  is  the  Alabama  of  the  blest — 
my  mansion  is  "the  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens." 
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Notice. — An  original  al-ticie  entitled  "Madame  Lnce 
and  her  School,"  written  for  us  by  BIrs.  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning,  will  appear  in  our  next  paper. 

Our  First  Nujiber  goes  to  press  a  week  earlier  than 
was  originally  intended.  We  place  the  d.ate  forward  to 
the  20th,  however,  which  will  afford  us  time  to  perfect 
our  plans.  Our  next  paper  will  he  issued  on  Saturday, 
27th  instant. 


rAMLIAB  TALK  WITH  OTIK  EEADEES. 

In  another  portion  of  this  paper  we  publish  an 
extended  article  on  the  subject  of  our  National 
Literature,  in  the  preparation  of  which  we  were 
aided  by  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
scholars  and  most  accomplished  divines.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  that  production,  as  indicating, 
,  to  some  extent,  the  course  we  have  marked  out 
for  ourselves,  in  the  management  of  this  journal 
"We  design  to  mako  this  paper /ett — to  give  it,  so 
far  as  possible,  character  and  influence ; — and  we 
promise  in  the  outset,  that  while  we  shall  earn- 
estly and  zealously  advocate  those  progressive 
principles  which  tend  to  build  up  a  nation,  we 
shall  at  the  same  time  remain  fitithful  to  those 
ancient  landmarks  which  all  experience  has 
shown  are  the  onlj'  safe  guides  of  a  people — the 
landmarks  of  Christian  conservatism  and  republi- 
can virtue. 

It  has  been  intimated  by  some  who  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  high-class  Literary 
Journal  established  in  our  midst,  that  such  an 
enterprise  is  not  altogether  suited  to  the  tastes 
and  capacities  of  our  sex.  Particularly  have 
some  of  our  best  friends  seemed  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  a  lady  entering  personally  into  the 
field  of  competition,  and  calling  on  gentlemen  to 
solicit  their  subscriptions.  We  cannot,  however, 
see  good  foundation  for  the  objections  which 
some  might  be  disposed  to  urge  against  such  a 
course.  We  have  a  strong  and  abiding  confi- 
dence in  the  gallantry  and  the  discernment  of 
the  people ;  and  we  fully  believe  that,  in  appeal- 
ing personally  to  our  citizens  for  their  aid  and 
co-operation  in  this  work,  we  are  as  safe  and 
secure  from  insult  as  we  should  be  were  we 
secluded  in  the  privacy  of  our  home.  Why, 
where  is  the  gentleman  who  would  not  indig- 
nantly repel  the  insinuation  that  a  lady  would 
be  liable  to  annoyance  or  insult,  while  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  a  high  and  honorable  duty 
such  as  this  we  have  assumed  ?  Kather  would 
that  man  who  could  so  far  forget  the  honor  of 
his  race  as  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
woman's  success  in  such  a  calling,  or  who  could 
for  one  instant  cease  to  remember  that  courtesy 
and  protection  which  she  would  have  a  right  to 
expect  at  his  hands,  be  instantly  swallowed  up 
by  the  indignation  of  a  generous  and  honorable 
community. 

We  therefore  repeat,  that  we  expect  to  be  met 
at  all  times,  and  by  all  with  whom  our  business 


duties  may  bring  us  in  contact,  with  that  chival- 
rous respect  so  characteristic  of  Americans  in 
their  treatment  of  ladies.  Nay,  more ;  we  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  hundreds  of  earnest  and  sym- 
pathizing friends,  who  will  hail  our  enterprise 
with  delight — and  who  will  assist  us,  by  their 
influence  and  their  good  wishes,  in  building  up 
in  this  State,  a  periodical  which  shall  not  only 
reflect  credit  upon  its  projectors,  but  upon  the 
community  which  fosters  and  encourages  it. 


PERSONAL. 

Since  the  article  printed  above  was  written,  we 
have  passed  through  an  ordeal  which  we  gladly 
would  have  believed  we  could  never  have 
encountered  in  a  Christian  community.  We 
have  entertained,  and  still  entertain,  grave  doubts 
whether  we  ought  to  notice  the  attack  made 
upon  our  character  and  reputation  by  a  writer  in 
one  of  the  weekly  papers  of  this  city.  We  cannot 
hope,  in  our  public  capacity  as  Editress  of  this 
journal,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  legitimate 
criticism ;  but  we  did  feel  that  we  were  safe 
from  personal  attack,  inasmuch  as,  until  the 
publication  of  this  scurrilous  assault,  no  fly-blow 
gossip  had  ever  specked  our  life.  Perhaps  the 
best  answer  on  our  part  to  such  an  assault, 
would  be  silence  ;  indeed,  our  friends  assure  us 
that  the  irresponsible  character  of  our  assailant 
renders  any  defence  on  our  part  quite  unneces- 
sary. But  we  feel  that  such  is  not  the  best 
course  to  pursue.  We  are  a  stranger  in  this 
community.  We  have  come  among  the  people 
of  California,  with  the  view  to  build  up  a  home 
in  their  midst.  We  are  not  a  child  of  wealth, 
else  wc  should  not  be  here.  The  only  heritage 
bequeathed  us  by  our  parents,  was  a  good  edu- 
cation and  an  unsullied  name.  Armed  with 
these  two  requisites,  our  only  capital,  we  felt 
secure.  We  did  not  think  that  Calilornians 
would  tolerate  in  their  community,  a  man  who 
would  seek  to  rob  a  woman  of  lier  only  wealth 
— her  reputation,  and  her  good  name.  We 
remembered  that  once,  not  long  since,  the  sover- 
eign people  of  San  Francisco  stood  up  as  ono 
man  in  defence  ol  what  they,  in  their  immutable 
judgment,  conceived  to  be  their  violated  honor, 
and  expelled  from  their  midst  a  class  of  persons 
who  had  brought  disgrace  upon  them.  At  that 
time  we  were  not  on  this  continent;  but  the 
news  of  those  events  swept  across  the  ocean,  and 
awakened  strange  emotions  in  a  million  hearts 
besides  our  own.  While  many  among  us  then 
lamented  the  necessity  which  caused  popular 
indignation  to  rise  above  law,  none  doubted  the 
patriotism  of  the  actors  in  that  terrible  drama ; 
and  we  felt  that  such  a  people  could  not  be  a 
vicious  people — that  such  a  community  must 
contain  within  itself  the  elements  of  greatness. 

With  such  impressions  and  such  sentiments, 
wo  landed  on  these  shores.  We  looked  with 
pride  and  pleasure  on  this  colossal  city,  which. 
Phoenix  like,  had  twice  risen  from  its  ashes,  and 
which,  in  its  unexampled  and  almost  fabulous 
growth,  had  encountered  and  surmounted  so 
many  diSiculties.  Our  first  observations  assured 
us  that  we  were  among  a  great  and  generous 
people.  We  felt  that  there  was  room  and  place 
for  us  here.  We  had  in  our  early  life  been 
blessed  with  advantages  which  seldom  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  daughters  of  the  poor.  We  had 
been  thoroughly  educated,  (no  mock  sentiment 
shall  deter  us  from  saying  thus  much,)  and  we 


felt  that  what  humble  talent  God  had  given  us' 
might  be  judiciously  employed  in  the  cause  of 
letters.  Was  it  not  right,  therefore,  that  we 
should  seek  to  assist  in  building  up  a  pure  Lite- 
rature in  the  laud  of  our  adoption  ?  Was  it  not 
natural  that,  while  striving  to  earn  the  bread  of 
honesty,  we  should  devote  ourself  to  that  pur- 
suit for  which  our  experience  and  education  best 
fitted  us  ? 

Well,  we  issued  our  Prospectus  of  The  Athe- 
NjEUM,  and  commenced  work.  Our  unheralded 
enterprise  met  with  public  approval.  Every 
where  the  people  bade  us  God  speed.  Every 
where  we  met  with  gentlemen  who  gave  us 
their  subscriptions,  their  good  wishes,  and  their 
sympathies.  Among  these  were  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  men  of  judg- 
ment and  experience — men  who  would  not  coun- 
tenance imposture,  or  lend  their  aid  to  fraud. 

To  our  astonishment  and  mortification,  an  un- 
provoked, open,  and  most  brutal  assault  was 
suddenly  made  upon  us,  through  the  columns  of 
a  confessedly  immoral  weekly  sheet  published  in 
this  city.  The  abusive  article  was  pointed  out  to 
us  by  a  gentleman  at  the  bookstore  of  Mr.  Le 
Count,  where  we  had  called  on  business.  At 
first  we  were  too  much  overwhelmed  to  fully 
comprehend  its  signification.  We  could  not 
realize  that  we  had  thus  been  made  the  victim 
of  the  malico  of  an  irresponsible  and  shameless 
editor.  How  we  reached  home  we  know  not. 
We  only  know  that  we  are  now  lying  on  a  sick 
bed — complete  physical  prostration  having  been 
the  result  of  the  mental  shock  occasioned  by  that 
cowardly  blow. 

It  pains  us  much  thus  to  hold  up  our  wrongs 
to  the  public  gaze.  We  would  gladly  shrink  out 
of  view,  but  we  know  we  cannot  do  it.  We 
have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough,  and  we  will 
not  look  back.  We  have  tasted  of  the  cup,  and 
found  it  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood — if  so  be 
it  remains  for  us,  we  will  yet  drain  it  to  the 
dreg.s. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  add  but  a  word  more. 
We  are  but  a  woman,  and  we  are  weak ;  yet  we 
claim  no  indulgence  on  account  of  our  sex.  Wo 
ask  the  public  to  examine  our  paper ;  to  read 
our  editorials;  to  weigh  our  claims  with  candor 
and  not  with  prejudice, — and  then  answer  this 
question :  Shall  the  jealous  envy  of  a  business 
rival,  be  permitted  thus  to  destroy  our  prospects 
and  ruin  our  business.  We  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  we  are  willing  to 
abide  their  verdict. 


THAT  APOLOGY. 

On  Friday,  the  5th  instant,  Mr.  M.  M.  Noau,  a 
writer  for  a  sporting  paper,  published  an  article 
reflecting  personally  upon  Mrs.  Weekes,  of  this 
Journal.  In  that  article  he  insinuated  that  Mrs. 
W.  was  a  "gross  impostor."  On  Saturday  he 
was  visited  by  one  of  the  publishers  of  this  paper, 
and  a  written  retraction  required.  Mr.  Noah 
then  signed  the  following  statement,  which  we 
considered  a  sufficient  apology  : 

Sa.\  Prancisco,  March  6, 1858. 

A  construction  having  been  placed  on  the  contents  of 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Spii-it  of  the  Tiyrns  of 
this  date,  under  the  caption  of  "  A  Literary  Undertaking," 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  intended  to  reflect  personally 
upon,  and  with  intent  to  injure,  Mrs.  Cora  Anna  Weekes, 
the  proprietress  of  the  Atlicnaum,  mentioned  therein, — I 
take  this  occasion  to  disclaim  any  such  intention,  as  I 
entertain  a  high  opinion  fur  that  ladt/. 

To  Mr.  G.  Vf.  Weekes.  MANUEL  M.  NOAH. 

We  deprecate  any  thing  like  a  personal  con- 
troversy, and  we  hope  the  matter  may  now  drop- 


March  20,  1858.] 
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lilVE     IT     I>O^VN. 


BY  ConA  ANNA 

Livoitdown!  the  tongue  will  tire 

Ei-e  its  sliinderoua  liis8  o'crcorao  tliee; 
Purified  within  the  Are, 

Truth's  bright  armor  shines  upon  thee; 
Bear  tiie  blight,  endure  the  shock, 

Hoping  for  a  bright  to-morrow; 
Tliou  art  tirra  upon  tlio  rock — 

Fear  not  thou  the  poisoned  arrow  I 

Live  it  down  I  there  is  a  voice 
That  can  stem  the  conflicts'  raging, 

It  shall  bid  thy  soul  rejoice 
Midst  the  war  thy  foes  are  waging; 

Ayel  the  veinoned  tongue  shall  hush, 
Truth  and  Ilight  need  no  dissembling ; 

File 


Live  it  down  I  'twill  not  be  long — • 

Study  meekness  and  contentment; 
Time,  be  sure,  will  right  thy  wrong — 

Time  extinguishes  resentment; 
In  thy  sorrow,  blessings  see — 

E'en  thy  grief  might  still  bo  greater; 
■\Vhen  the  clouds  envelope  thee, 

Turn  for  help  to  thy  Creator  I 

Live  it  down  I  the  humble  vino 

Clasps  the  oak  when  frail  and  tender! 
So  lot  trustfulness  bo  thine — • 

Cling  unto  the  Great  Defender; 
Fear  no  evil — kiss  the  rod — • 

Spurn  each  semblance  of  temptation ; 
Leaning  on  the  arm  of  God, 

Come  forth  from  Lhy  tribulation  I 


FASHIONABLE  INTEXLIGENCE. 

New  Tore,  Feb.  2,  1853. 
TiTE  genial  milduoss  of  the  season  is  the  subject 
of  universal  remark  here.  By  some  it  is  con- 
sidered matter  for  congratulation,  while  others 
aupur  from  it  all  sorts  of  evils,  the  least  of  which 
are  an  unhealthy  summer,  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
&c.  The  fashionables  up  town  are  in  great 
tribulation,  as  the  warm  weather  has  compelled 
them  to  lay  aside  their  superb  Russian  sables, 
with  which  they  had  hoped  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion this  winter.  For  the  same  reason,  little  use 
is  made  of  fur  as  a  trimming.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  greater  variety  was  admitted  into 
costumes,  and  efforts  are  continually  being  made 
to  introduce  novelties,  either  in  the  form  of  a" 
rovi\al  of  old  styles,  or  in  the  adoption  of  new 
ones. 

The  most  recent  innovation,  and  the  one  which 
excites  the  most  comment,  is  the  scarlet  or 
peasant  petticoat ;  but  as  the  subject  is  exciting 
a  good  deal  of  remark,  and  already  a  profusion  of 
strictures  and  criticisms  from  the  press,  it  is  well 
for  ladies  to  bo  thorouglily  posted  in  regard  to  it. 
The  correspondent  of  the  N.  0.  Delia  says  :  The 
idea  was  introduced  by  Queen  Victoria,  who 
observed  it  in  the  castume  of  the  peasant  girls  at 
ber  estate  in  Balmoral,  Scotland.  It  was  quickly 
cauglit  by  the  leaders  of  fashion,  both  in  France 
and  England,  who  walk  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  do  in  this  country,  and  at 
once  appreciated  the  advantage  of  it.  Lady  Gore 
Ouscly  brought  it  to  W.ishington,  but  her  exam- 
ple has  not  been  generally  followed,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  anything  more  than 
a  caprice. 

They  are  worn  over  a  small  hoop,  and  in 
length  reach  to  the  ankle,  or  the  top  of  a  gaiter 
boot.  They  are  never  made  of  flannel,  but  of  a 
material  which  is  all  wool  and  more  than  twice 
the  thickness  of  flannel. 

The  most  elegant  are  plain  scarlet,  dark  crim- 
son, or  green  in  color,  and  are  elaborately  em-' 
broidered  over  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  depth  from 
the  bottom.  The  next  in  quality  are  bordered 
with  embossed  flowers,  or  palm  leaves,  the  upper 
part  having  narrow  black  bayadere  stripes ;  these 


are  four  dollars  each.  The  more  ordinary  are 
finished  with  simple  bayadere  stripes,  which 
grow  somewhat  broader  toward  the  bottom ; 
these  can  bo  obtained  for  three  dollars. 

Tho  dress  which  is  worn  over  is  then  looped 
up  on  one  side,  so  as  to  display  a  portion  of  the 
border  of  tho  petticoat,  one  hand  being  then  ablo 
readily  to  raise  the  other,  and  preserve  it  from 
contact  with  tlie  pavement.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  pretty  and  coquettish  than  this 
idea,  and  at  the  .same  time  effectual  in  preserving 
garments  from  the  rain,  which  is  sure  to  follow 
any  attempt  at  walking,  for  at  least  six  months 
out  of  the  twelve.  In  fact,  the  difficulty  attend- 
ing this,  and  the  labor  of  carrying  the  great  mass 
ot  skirts  under  which  women  were  crushed  pre- 
vious to  the  advent  of  hoops,  has  doubtless  done 
much  towards  producing  tlie  dislike  of  physical 
exercise,  the  bodily  weakness  and  debility  which 
is  characteristic  of  our  country-women.  Thus, 
any  method  ought  to  be  considered  a  blessing 
which  would  remove  these  evils,  without  out- 
raging correct  ideas  of  good  taste  and  propriety. 
Kven  the  fair  demurrers  at  the  peasant  jietticoat 
forget,  while  objecting  to  the  possible  expose  of 
the  article,  that  the  ungraceful  hitching  up  of  the 
dress  in  bad  weather,  generally  leaves  one  part 
of  the  person  far  more  exposed  than  this  possi- 
bly could,  while  the  rest  of  the  robe,  together 
with  fine  white  skirts,  are  left  draggling  in  a  con- 
dition suggestive  of  any  thing  but  neatness  and 
purity. 

So  far  only  two  of  these  petticoats  have  been 
seen  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  these, 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  original  idea,  rendered 
it  completely  nugatory  by  permitting  one  side  of 
the  dress  to  hang  on  tho  ground  like  a  train,  or 
in  the  fashion  of  a  Grecian  antique,  probably 
associating  with  this  strange  style  some  idea  of 
classic  grace  which  might  pass  on  the  stage,  or 
even  in  a  drawing-room,  but  which  was  quite 
out  of  place  in  the  dirty  thoroughfares  of  our 
commercial  city. 

EEVIVAL  OF  THE   GOEED  SKIRTS. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  short,  peasant  petti- 
coat, a  great  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce 
the  long  narrow  skirts  which  succeeded  tlie 
hoops  of  our  great  grandmothers.  Several  have 
been  seen  on  Broadway,  and  to  eyes  accustomed 
to  the  expansiveness  of  our  recent  modes,  they 
look  hideous.  The  figures  look  like  a  poplar 
tree,  a  Shaker,  or  a  liberty  pole.  The  size  is  the 
same  all  the  way  down,  and  the  skirt  lies  on  the 
ground  all  round  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  and 
must  not  be  raised  when  walking,  but  is  moved 
by  a  gentle  motion  which  does  not  destroy  the 
classic  repose  of  the  contour.  This  is  said  to  be 
only  introductory  to  the  short  pants  and  gored 
skirts  which  have  been  laid  aside  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. We  have  seen  none  of  these  robes  in  the 
hands  of  our  fashionable  modistes,  but  those  ob- 
served in  the  streets  were  composed  of  rich 
crimson  and  black  silk  plaid,  and  a  black  brocade 
of  extremely  heavy  and  beautiful  quality. 

A  new  kind  of  hood  has  also  been  introduced, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Riijolettes.  They  are 
mado  of  a  very  soft,  fine  dark  drab  silk  plush,  all 
in  one  piece,  the  back  shaped  like  a  large,  deep 
fanchon.  Tho  front  is  turned  back  and  faced 
with  plush  a  shade  lighter  than  tho  outside;  tho 
insido  lining  is  of  white  silk  or  satin.  The  gar- 
niture is  composed  of  rose-colored  ribbon  quilled 
on  as  a  border  around  the  edge. 


IliLNKSS  OF  MRS.  "WEEKES. 

TnE  Publishers  of  The  Athe.v^um  desire  to  apologise  to 
its  readers  for  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  original  articles  in  tho  first  No.,  but  must  claim  some 
indulgence  on  account  of  the  sudden  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  the  Editress  of  this  .Tournal.  Mrs.  Weekes  was 
seized  on  Saturday  afternoon  last  with  vertigo  and  faint- 
ness,  but  afterwards  recovered  sufficiently  to  write  the 
editorials  which  appear  on  our  eighth  and  ninth  pages. 
On  Sunday  night  she  suffered  a  relapse,  and  to-day 
(Monday)  sho  lies  in  an  exceedingly  critical  situation. 
By  order  of  her  physician,  Dr.  Harut,  she  is  required  to 
be  kept  free  from  all  further  excitement;  hence  she  is 
quite  unable  even  to  give  any  general  directions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  publication  of  this  week's  paper. 

This  illness  of  Mrs.  Weekes  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
just  at  this  juncture,  when  all  her  energies  and  talent 
are  required  in  the  editorial  department  of  her  paper ;  but 
we  sincerely  trust  she  may  soon  be  able  to  resume  her 
editorial  duties.  Meanwhile,  we  again  bespeak  the  indul- 
gence of  her  subscribers  and  friends. 

AAEON  BURK. 

THE    LIFE   AND   TIMES   OF    AAKON   BURR.    By  J. 

Partox.  New  York :  Mason  Brothers.  1858. 
"We  have  been  favored  by  Mr.  Le  Count,  with  a 
copy  of  this  volume.  We  should  scarcely  deem 
it  proper  to  notice  tho  work,  were  it  not  that  it 
is  exciting  an  unprecedented  degree  of  interest 
in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  is  likely  to  be  exam- 
ined with  much  attention  bore.  The  book  con- 
tains some  seven  hundred  pages,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly well  printed.  We  have  only  hastily  looked 
over  its  pages,  but  we  are  already  convinced 
that  the  author  will  not  succeed  in  his  design,  of 
rescuing  the  name  of  Burr  from  infamy.  That 
name  has  been  looked  upon  with  horror  by  the 
virtuous  and  the  pure  for  half  a  century,  and  tho 
public  will  not  reverse  their  verdict  now.  .The 
biographer  endeavors  to  make  of  Burr  a  hero — 
he  who  never  was  other  than  a  hypocrite  and  a 
villain.  He  seeks  to  gloss  over  his  crimes,  and 
when  they  are  too  glaring  for  concealment, 
endeavors  to  excuse  them.  But  Mr.  Parton, 
talented  as  we  are  willing  to  concede  him,  has 
undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  capacity.  There 
are  no  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
that  great,  bad  man,  who  once  almost  succeeded 
in  mounting  to  supreme  political  power,  which 
may  with  propriety  be  urged  in  his  defence.  Ho 
lived  only  for  the  gratification  of  the  basest  pas- 
sions ; — he  died  as  such  men  die,  covered  with 
infamy — "unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung." 

And  yet  there  is  something  in  the  history  of 
AJ.R0N  Burr  which  cannot  fail  to  be  fraught 
with  instruction,  as  well  as  solemn  warning.  A 
man  of  stupendous  intellect,  of  fascinating  ad- 
dress, of  splendid  acquirements,  and  of  invincible 
will,  he  might  have  shone  among  his  compeers, 
and  handed  his  name  down  to  fcmotest  posterity, 
covered  with  renown  and  glory.  He  lived  in  a 
stirring  age — an  ago  fruitful  of  great  events. 
With  JefTerson,  Hamilton,  Napoleon,  Pitt,  among 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  scarcely  the  inferior 
of  any  of  these.  Neither  lacked  ho  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  his  intellectual  powers.  Amer- 
ica was  just  springing  into  a  national  existence. 
She  had  but  recently  thrown  off  the  shackles  of 
bondage,  and  was  beginning  to  assume  her  place 
among  the  nations.  It  seemed  that  Providence 
had  created  events,  and  had  made  great  minds 
like  Burr's  to  master  them.  But  the  demon 
Pas.sion,  Hke  a  sweeping  and  resistless  current, 
bore  him  onward  to  destruction.  Now  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  in  New  York — now  a  Sen.itor — 
now  Vice  President  of  the  United  States — and 
now  a  fugitive  and  an  outcast,  begging  his  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Paris !     Such  was  Aaron  Bure. 
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CKITICAl  SOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Poet  of  the  Age. 

CITY  POEMS.— By  Alexander  Smith,  Author  of  "A 
Life.  DramOj  and  otlier  Poems"  Boston:  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

No.   1. 

Four  years  ago  all  voices  Tvere  raised  to  do 
homage  to  a  new  genius.  The  euphonious  name 
of  Smith  was  at  length  associated  with  the  tra- 
ditional glories  of  Parnassus  I  Soldiers,  divines, 
jurists,  all  sorts  of  people,  except  poets,  have 
rejoiced  in  this  simple  patronymic ;  but  a  singer 
of  grand  lyrics,  never  I  So,  when  Alexander 
Smith  published  his  "  Life  Drama,"  there  was  as 
much  amazement  at  the  name  of  the  poet,  as  if 
some  great  and  inexorable  law  of  nature  had 
decreed  that  no  member  of  that  numerous  family 
should  ever  flirt,  even  in  the  most  clandestine 
manner,  with  the  Muses,  or  string  so  much  as  a 
single  couplet  of  tolerable  rhyme.  When  Smith's 
book  made  its  appearance,  affluent  in  imagery 
and  peculiar  in  style,  every  body  was  delighted, 
and  the  majority  of  his  readers  at  once  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  he  had  "  set  the  age  to  music," 
while  a  great  many  neglected  geniuses  forthwith 
began  to  whistle  the  tune  in  a  manner  which 
must  be  perfectly  familiar  to  all  who  read  the 
"occasional  poems"  in  our  Magazines  four  years 
ago. 

The  praises  of  the  new  Poet  were  universal. 
The  London  and  Scotch  critics  struck  the  key 
notes,  while  the  jubil.int  psean  of  his  glory  was 
re-echoed  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  so 
furious  and  sweeping  was  the  storm  of  applause, 
that  he  might  have  seated  himself  to  weep  for 
the  apparent  want  of  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

Especially  did  the  smaller  critics  uplift  their 
voices.  They  made  abundant  offerings  of  maga- 
zine myrrh  and  newspaper  frankincense :  in 
short.  Pope's  maxim — 

"  Ton  censure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amiss," 
seemed  for  once  inverted,  and  "all  went  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell,"  until  at  last  that  grim  Herod 
of  the  critics,  Blaokwoob — cruelly  delighting  to 
put  young  poets  to  death — found  Mr.  Smith  and 
the  very  tall  bulrushes  of  his  new  made  repu- 
tation. 

From  this  time  forth  it  became  an  established 
fact  that  Alexander  the  Great-Sjiith  had  other 
worlds  to  conquer,  and,  poetically  to  express  it, 
that  the  smaller  critics  had  been  industriously 
barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  In  addition  to 
Blackwood's  difference  from  the  general  voice, 
the  antiquated  fault-finder  of  the  Aihen(Bum  came 
in,  couched  in  still  harsher  terms.  In  fact,  the 
latter  attempted  to  prove  our  Poet  guilty  of  all 
manner  of  literary  immorality,  and  indicted,  tried 
and  condemned  him  for  larceny  from  Keats, 
Shelley  &  Co. 

Certainly  the  verdict,  in  our  opinion,  should 
have  been  the  Scotch  one  of  "  not  proven,"  if 
not  the  more  favorable  one  of  "  not  guilty."  He 
is  original — essentially,  we  had  almost  said  pain- 
fully, so.'  In  his  first  work  there  is  much  to 
condemn  as  faulty — much  to  regret,  especially 
in  the  want  of  any  construction  in  the  story ; 
but  high  above  these  defects  towered  some  of 
the  noblest  images  to  be  found  in  the  wide  range 
of  English  literature — images  unmistakably  his 
own,  and  clad  in  a  vesture  of  immortal  beauty. 

We  know  the  Poet  well.  We  can  never  forget 
the  day  we  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  It  was  in 
the  summer  of  1853.    His  book  was   "scarce 


six  moons  old,"  and  all  Scotland  was  ringing 
with  his  fame.  He  had  just  left  a  counting-house 
in  smoky  Glasgow,  and  had  entered  upon  the 
nominal  duties  of  a  Secretaryship,  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  compliment  to  his  genius, 
by  the  Faculty  of  Edinburgh  University.  It 
was  beneath  the  shadow  of  those  classic  walls 
that  we  met  him.  Shall  we  say  it,  (our  husband 
won't  be  jealous,  for  he  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view,) we  almost  loved  the  man  I  Despite  the 
horrid  "squint"  (we  express  it  ^poetically,)  ot 
one  eye  which  disfigured  the  young  Poet,  his 
countenance  was  expressive  of  that  genius  which 
has  already  spread  his  name  over  two  Continents. 
And  yet  he  was  gentle  and  timid  as  a  child. 
Painfully  diffident,  almost  awkward — he  seemed 
afraid  to  look  [a  lady  in  the  face.  Indeed,  his 
lines,  quoted  here,  (the  passage  in  italics,)  seem 
a  faithful  picture  of  himself: 

"And  there  WAS  one 
Wlio  strove  most  valinntly  to  be  n  man, 
Who  smoked  and  still  Rot  sick,  drank  liard  and  woke 
Each  raom  with  headache  ;  his  poor  t 


Trembled  beneath  the  bnrden  ot  the  oaths 
His  hold  heart  made  it  bear.     He  sneered  at  love, 
Was  not  80  weak  as  to  believe  the  sex 
Cumbered  with  virtne.     O,  he  knew  !  he  knew  I 
He  had  himself  adventured  in  that  sea, 
CoHld  tell,  sir,  if  he  would — ifet  never  dared 
Speak  to  a  lady  in  Ms  life  wilhout 
Jblitshin^  hot  to  the  ears." 

Poor  Smith  I  But  before  we  pass  on  to  a  re- 
view of  his  "City  Poems,"  we  must  pause  to 
relate  a  single  incident  illustrative  of  his  extreme 
natural  difBdence.  On  one  occasion,  about  two 
years  since,  we  suggested  to  him  the  propriety 
of  his  visiting  the  United  States,  and  making  a 
tour  through  the  country  as  a  Lecturer  before 
the  various  Literary  Societies  here.  We  assured 
him,  that  as  his  fame  would  precede  him  to  the 
New  World,  his  success  would  be  certain,  and 
he  could  not  fail  to  reap  large  profits  from  the 
undertaking.  He  caught  at  the  scheme  at  once. 
He  had  been  successful  as  a  Poet — why  should 
he  not  succeed  as  a  Lecturer  ?  Wisely  conclu- 
ding, however,  to  make  a  first  trial  of  his  new 
profession  at  home,  he  announced  that  ho  would 
make  his  first  effort  in  the  Lecturer's  desk  at  the 
village  of  Falkirk,  near  Edinburgh.  Immedi- 
ately applying  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his 
Lecture,  he  soon  produced  the  manuscript,  which, 
for  grandeur  of  thought,  felicity  of  expression, 
and  force  of  language,  equaled  any  thing  which 
wo  have  ever  read.  On  the  appointed  night, 
armed  with  his  precious  document,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  few  friends,  he  sallied  forth  to  fill 
his  engagement.  A  largo  and  brilliant  audience, 
attracted  by  the  Poet's  fame,  had  gathered  to  see 
and  hear  the  Lecturer.  He  mounted  the  ros- 
trum and  began,  "  L-a-d-i-e-s  and  Gen — tie " 

the  Poet  stuck  fast.  His  face  flushed  crimson — 
he  gasped  for  breath — his  eyes  stared  wildly 
around.  One  last  and  final  struggle  he  made — 
his  lips  refused  to  do  their  office — till,  finally, 
giving  one  glance  of  fright  and  desperation  at 
the  assembled  multitude,  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  sank  overwhelmed  in  his 
seat. 

That  was  all  we  heard  of  the  Lecture.  A 
friend  excused  the  Poet  on  the  plea  of  sudden 
indisposition,  and  dismissed  the  audience.  Poor 
Smith,  abashed  and  saddened,  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, his  air-castles  all  dissipated,  his  dreams  ot 
Trans-Atlantic  fame  and  gold  dispelled. 

But  Alexander  Smith  demands  our  attention 
in  the  volume  before  us,  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  forget  that  he  is  our  friend  and  fellow  traveller 
in  the  walks  of  Literature,  and  view  him  only 


through  his  poetry,  in  the  first  place,  the  vol- 
ume contains  an  engraving  of  the  author,  which 
we  pronounce  excellent,  from  our  recollections 
of  the  man.  The  artist  has  given  us  a  side  view 
of  the  face,  which  is  fortunate,  as  it  conceals  the 
intolerable  "squint"  before  alluded  to.  And 
now  let  us  glance  along  the  pages  of  this  book  of 
CITY  POEMS. 

The  first  of  theSe  is  "  Hoeton."  In  this  effu- 
sion the  utter  want  of  construction,  already  noted 
in  the  "Life  Drama,"  becomes  painfully  apparent. 
But  to  atone  for  this  defect,  the  Poem  is  full  of 
such  gorgeous  images  and  sparkling  scintillations 
of  genius,  that  the  reader  becomes  actually  dizzy ; 
and  when  he  lays  the  book  aside,  he  sees  dancing 
before  him,  cataracts  and  rainbows,  and  corrua- 
cations  of  light  and  brilliancy,  which  cause  his 
brain  to  whirl.  It  would  be  useless,  utterly 
useless,  to  attempt  to  dissect  this  Poem.  Criti- 
cism and  reason  are  alike  dumb ;  and  we  feel, 
with  De  Quincy,  "  an  apocalypse  of  the  world 
within  us ;  an  upheaving,  from  its  lowest  depths, 
of  the  inner  spirit — a  chronic  flame  of  pleasure  1" 

"  Horton"  opens  with  a  "  dream," — a  dream 
of  death  and  forgetfulness  ;  after  which  the  rfra- 
matis  personoi  oi  the  story,  "Max,"  "James," 
"John,"  and  "  Harry,"  engage  in  a  conversation 
in  which  philosophy  and  poetry  are  most  singu- 
larly blended.     "Max,"  the  narrator,  says: 

"  We  spoke  of  him 
Who  drew  sweet  Mary  Hawthorne  into  shame ; 
We  could  remember  ihftt  for  many  years. 
With  her  blithe  smllo  and  f^Ieam  of  golden  hair. 
She  like  a  cavdle  lit  her  father's  hearth, 
Malcing  the  old  man  glad. — Now  long  rank  grass 
Bides  a  neglected  grave.    Then  all  at  once 
Discourse  burst  from  its  melancholy  weeds, 
As  brilliant  as  a  spangled  dancing  girl  : 
Each  pelted  each  with  rjuip  and  raillery  ; 
And  when  from  laughing^  lips  a  jest  broke  loose. 
The  pack  of  wits  opened  in  loud  pursuit, 
And  ran  it  to  the  death.     Uprose  my  Dream 
From  its  dim  lair — for  somehow,  in  my  mind. 
As  the  deserted  East,  with  mournful  eyei 


.     )r/i 

Will  not  seem  wasted  when  they  fall  ou  them. 

OFalher,  wbatis.Deathr    We  sport  at  eve, 

A  playmate's  lips  grow  pale,  the  game  stands  still. 

He  goes  away  In  silence  ;  as  we  gaze, 

A  trembling  sigh  Is  loosened  from  our  lips, 

LiJie  to  the  long  vibration  in  the  air 

After  a  Rpire  has  struck  the  hour  of  one. 

We  sit  lagHher  at  a  rich  man's  feast. 

When,  as  if  beckoned  hy  an  unseen  hand, 

The  man  whose  tangh  is  loudest  in  his  cups 

Rises  with  a  wild  face,  and  goes  away 

From  mirth  into  a  shroud  without  a  word." 

Help  US,  0  reader,  to  adjectives,  with  which 
to  apostrophise  this  extract  I 

The  four  friends  engage  in  an  animated  discus- 
sion about  the  comparative  enjoyments  of  the 
different  seasons.  "  Charles"  is  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  Winter,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
tavern  delights  and  roaring  fires.  Here  is  a  fine 
description  of  genuine  Scottish  cheer,  which  we 
quote  for  the  benefit  of  our  bachelor  friends, 
though  we  confess  we  don't  quite  rehsh  it  our- 
selves.    Speaking  of  Winter : — 


Can  pensive  Spring,  a  snowdrop  in  his  bond, 

A  solitary  lark  above  his  head. 

Laugh  like  the  jovial  sinner  in  his  cups  ? 

I  vote  for  Winter  1    Why,  you  know  the  "Crown," 

The  rows  of  pewter  winking  in  the  light. 

The  mighty  egg-flip  at  the  sanded  bar. 

The  nine-pins,  skittles,  silent  dominos. 

The  bellied  landlord  with  his  purple  bead. 

Like  a  red  cabbage  on  December  morn 

Crusted  with  snow.    His  buxom  daughter  Bess — 

A  dahlia,  not  a  rosebud— she  who  bears 

The  foaming  porter  to  the  guests,  and  laughs 

The  loudest  at  their  wit." 

Now  they  speak  of  "HoETON,"  an  erratic  ge- 
nius, who  frequented  the  "Crown,"  and,  as  we 
gravely  suspect,  drank  himself  to  death.  Hear 
what  "James"  says  of  him: 

"  Lost  week  peer  Horton  died, 


Me  seemed  a  mighty  spirit  sent  from  God, 
Standing  he/ore  us^r  Run  K  1  a  sinful  song 
Staining  his  radiant  lips," 
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Tlii3  is  terribly  graphic.  A  being  of  godlike 
intellect  sunk  in  the  dust! 

"Max"  proceeds  with  a  beautiful  eulogy  on 
]iis  dead  friend,  'who  aimed  to  be  a  Poet,  but 
failed  in  the  attempt: 

"He  loved  not  Sotip 

With  that  rao  

Winch  only  v 

lie  followed. 

He  pIuBj^ed  from  offthis  cnimbliog  ahonl  orTirae, 

Slriick  Tor  the  const  of  Fume — icith  stijfcntd  Uinha 

Wfnt  dottn  in  sight  of  land.'" 

And  the  narrator  is  forced  to  confess  that — 

,      .  .  i  right  on, 

An  HWerveless  as  a  bullet  to  its  mark." 

And  here  is  a  grand  and  terrible  rebuke  to 
those  who  lead  their  fellows  into  temptation,  and 
then  taunt  them  if  they  fall.  Kead  this,  spirit 
venders : 


Tlioy  pampered,  flattered  liim  ;  they  struck  the  light 

In  that  combiiBtible  and  tinder  hoube  ; 

And,  when  't  was  sheeted  in  devouring  flanse, 

They,  in  the  fa-shioa  of  our  dearest  fricndi*, 

Cried  'Fire  1'  " 

Here  and  there  wo  quote  a  few  passages, 
whicii,  in  being  detached  from  the  context,  are 
robbed  of  half  their  beauty : 

ith  IndifTorence, 
•ne  table  sit, 
And  never  epeak.    Love  is  but  known  to  Love." 

Again : 

"Lire's 

To  chee. „.,  _.  .  .  -. 

Goes  out  in  worthless  Rshei 

And  again : 

*'  Nature,  who  makcn  the  parfeet  rose  nnd  bird. 
Has  never  made  the  full  and  perfect  man." 

"The  dun  toad  panting  in  the  cool  of  eve, 
The  caglo  bathing  in  the  bursting  dawD, 
Are  each  content  alike." 

There  is  a  sad,  sad  story  connected  with  the 
life  of  Alexander  Smith.  "We  would  not  wan- 
tonly intrude  upon  the  sanctity  of  private  sor- 
row, nor  hold  up  to  public  view  the  dark  cata- 
logue of  woe  written  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 
Poet.  Enough  that  he  has  suffisred — that,  like 
Burns,  his  songs  are  the  outgushings  of  a  broken 
heart  I 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers,  we  must 
copy  in  full  this  "  Song."  Read  it  without  tears, 
if  you  can  I 

On  the  Sabbath  dav, 

ThrouKh  the  church-yRrd  old  and  pray, 

Over  (he  crisp  and  yellow  l«ave8,  I  held  my  rnsfJinp  way  : 

And  nmid  the  words  of  mercy,  falling  on  my  soul  like  balms, 

*Mid  the  gorgeous  htrearas  of  musie — inthe  mellow  orgnn-calms, 

'Mid  the  upward-streaming  prayers,  and  the  rich  and  solemn 

I  stood  careless,  Barbara. 

My  heart  was  otherwhere 

While  the  organ  shook  the  air. 

And  the  priest,  with  outspread  hands,  blessed  the  people  with  a 

But,  when  rising  to  go  homeward,  with  a  mild  and  saint-like 

shine 
Gleamed  a  face  of  airy  beauty  with  its  heavenly  eyes  on  mine — 
Gleamed  ond  vanished  i 

thine, 
Out  of  heaven,  Barbara  I 

O,  pallid,  pallid  face  ! 
O,  earnest  eyes  of  grace  ! 
When  last  I  saw  thee,  dearest,  i 
You  came  running  forth  to  mee 

The  flntt 

That  wil 


if  ft  long  white  dress,  thei 
lin  of  agony  was  on  the  m 
lorning,  Barbara  1 


I  searched  in  my  despair. 

Sunny  noon  and  midnight  air  ; 

I  eould  not  drive  away  the  thought  that  you  ' 

id  many  a  winter  night  I  sat  when  you 


You  were  Bleep'iBg,  Barbara  I 


!  lingering 


.    .  precious  golden  link 

I  clasped  around  your  happy  an 

Or  wl.en  that  night  of  gliding  dt 

Was  emptied  of  its  music,  and 


The  silent  midnight  heaven  c 
Till  the  day  broke,  Barbara! 


while  sitting  by  von  brink  f 
ce,  oflaughier  and  guitars, 
?o  watched,  through  latticed 

■ceping  o'er  us  with  its  stars, 


id  far  my  heart  hath  ranged. 
And  munf  sins  nnd  errors  now  have  been  on  me  avenged  ; 
Bnt  to  you  I  have  been  faithful,  whatsoever  good  T  lacked  : 

I  loved  you.  -    ■    "^  ■■'     ... 

Your  love  tin „  ._ 

Still  I  love  you,  Barbara  1 


With  many  doubts  opprcst, 

I  wander  like  a  desert  wind,  without  a  place  of  rest. 

Could  I  but  win  you  for  an  hour  from  off  that  ntarrj'  shore, 

The  hunger  •f  my  soul  were  stilled,  for  Death  bath  told  you 

Than  the  melancholy  world  doth  know  ;  things  deeper  than  all 

You  could  teach  me,  Barbara  I 


The  glonming  closes  slowly  round,  loud  windi 
Round  selflsli  shores  forever  moans  the  hurt  and  wounded  nea, 
Thore  is  no  rest  apon  the  earth  ;  peace  is  with  Death  and  thee, 
Barbara  I 

Never  was  poetry  written  more  touching  and 
pathetic  than  this. 

"GLASGO"V\r" 
la  the  next  in  the  collection  which  belongs  to 
"City"  life,  of  which  it  is  in  part  descriptive; 
not,  however,  without  very  numerous  pastoral 
"effects,"  which  show  that  our  author  loves  to 
hear 


'pipes  in  the  liberal  n 


Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  oftho  sauntering  herd." 

In  describing  his  dwelling-place  amid  the  hum 
and  tumult  of  the  great  city,  he  gives  us  an 
image  of  exquisite  beauty : 

"I  dwelt  within  a  gloomy  conrt, 
Wherein  did  never  sunbeam  sport ; 

Yet  there  my  heart  was  stirred — 
My  very  blood  did  dance  and  thrill, 
Wf>en  on  nty  narrow  window-sill 

Spring  lighted  Hhe  a  Mrd. 
Poor  jl>iu:ers  !    I  watched  them  pine  for  weeks, 
With  leaves  as  pale  as  human  cheeks." 

Is  not  his  admiration  for  everything  which 
speaks  of  rural  life  most  beautifully  expressed 
in  the  passage  italicised  ? 

There  are  other  and  much  more  elaborate 
"effects"  scattered  through  the  poem,  but  none 
to  surpass  this,  although  he  gives  us  pictures  of 
misty  wood-lands  seen  through  "  hyacinthine 
haze,"  and  a  full  length  portrait  of  Autumn 
standing  amid  the  orchards  as  the  evening  sun 
goes  down  in  a  flood  of  gorgeous  and  empurpled 
light.  Let  us  see  how  his  pencil  depicts  the 
grim  town  from  whose  populous  streets  his 
thoughts  are  flying  to  the  breezy  hills  and  pur- 
ple heather  of  the  highlands ; 

THE   CITY. 

When  tunsat  bRthes  thee  in  his  gold. 


And,  from  the  glorj-  'round  thee  poured 
A  sunbeam  like  an  Angel's  sword 
upon  a  spire. 


But  we  grow  voluminous  in  our  quotations, 
and,  like  a  critical  "Gilpin,"  are  in  danger  of 
being  run  off  with  by  our  subject;  so  wo  dis- 
mount, intending  to  make  our  journey  in  easy 
stages  to  the  end  of  the  poetical  road,  down 
which  we  have  cantered  to-day.  If  you  accom- 
pany «s,  dear  reader,  we  promise  to  stuff  your 
pillion  with  "elegant  extracts,"  and  to  entertain 
you  with  our  edifying  conversation  all  the  way. 


Good  and  Bad  Deeds. — The  story  of  the 
boy  who  drove  a  nail  in  the  wall  every  time  he 
committed  an  evil  deed,  and  drew  out  one  when 
he  performed  a  good  one,  is  con.stantly  illustrated 
in  life.  The  good  deeds  may  be  more  numerous 
than  the  bad  ones,  and  the  good  that  men  do 
may  far  outweigh,  in  temporal  importance,  the 
evil  of  their  lives ;  still,  so  contaminating  is  the 
nature  of  crime,  that  its  marks  remain,  like  black 
holes  in  the  walls  after  the  nails  have  been  drawn, 
to  maculate  the  reputation  which  else  had  been 
spotless. 

The  conflagration  of  Rome  is  remembered  as 
bringing  perpetual  infamy  upon  the  name  ol  Nero, 
while  the  munificent  rebuilding  of  the  city  by 
the  same  emperor  is  almost  forgotten.  It  was 
the  fate  of  Machiavelli,  by  the  authorship  of  a 
single  work,  to  fix  a  stigma  on  his  reputation 
which  has  outlived  all  the  great  achievements  of 
a  long  life  of  usefulness. 


Tlie  Masteries  of  Animated  Nature. 

Little  indeed  do  we  understand  the  senses  of 
the  great  living  crowd  of  the  dumb  ones  around 
us.  Has  the  vulture,  and  all  that  class  of  birds 
who  bolt  every  thing,  an  organ  of  taste  ?  When 
the  owl  swallows  a  mouse  whole,  does  he  taste 
him  in  the  stomach  ?  la  it  the  same  with  tho 
pigeon  and  his  peas?  What  sort  of  hearing  has 
the  shark,  if  any  ?  The  organ  of  smell  in  the 
shark,  who  discovers  through  the  great  volume 
of  water  and  through  the  dense  timbers,  that 
somebody  is  dead,  yea,  or  dying  in  the  cabin, 
must  be  wonderful.  But  we  know  nothing  about 
this  beyond  the  fact.  The  same  creature,  wheth- 
er shark  or  cat,  that  has  a  wonderful  sense  of 
smell  for  some  things,  seems  to  have  no  nose  at 
all  for  many  others.  No  one  ever  saw  a  moqkey 
smell  a  flower;  if  he  did  so,  it  would  be  only  to 
inquire  if  it  were  edible,  or  poisonous.  Then,  as 
to  the  sense  of  touch,  what  a  fine  work  goes  on 
in  the  language  of  the  antennas  ol  insects ;  and 
yet  it  is  impossible  that  the  majority  of  them  can 
possess  sensations  like  ours.  A  wasp  flies  in  at 
the  window,  alights  on  the  breakfast-table,  runs 
swiftly  up  the  side  of  the  large  white  sugar  ba- 
sin, and  displays  his  grim  face  in  a  brazen  mask 
with  iron  spectacles  just  above  the  rim;  the  next 
moment  he  darts  upon  the  sugar.  But  an  armed 
hand  advances  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  suddenly 
snips  off  bis  head.  The  body  staggers,  and  per- 
haps flies  off,  while  the  jaws  of  the  brazen  mask 
with  iron  spectacles,  continue  for  some  seconds 
to  work  away  at  the  sugar,  as  though  no  such 
event  had  occured. 

With  the  general  character,  temper,  faculties, 
and  habits  of  the  inferior  creatures,  naturalists 
are  of  course  far  more  intimately  acquainted  than 
the  world  at  large ;  but  the  naturalists  are  only 
an  exceptional  class,  comprising  a  few  individu- 
als ;  but  even  amongst  the  highest  of  them,  how 
little  can  they  fathom  of  the  mind,  or  what  is  in- 
sensibly going  on  within  those  many-shaped, 
grotesque  heads  of  beasts,  and  birds,  and  tish, 
and  insects. 

The  greyhound  runs  by  eye-eight  only,  and  this 
we  observe  as  a  fact.  The  carrier-pigeon  flies 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  homeward,  by  eye- 
sight—  namely,  from  point  to  point  of  objects 
which  he  has  marked;  but  this  is  only  our  con- 
jecture. The  fierce  dragon-fly,  with  twelve  thou- 
sand lenses  in  his  eyes,  darts  from  an  angle  to 
angle  with  the  rapidity  of  a  flashing  sword,  and 
as  rapidly  darts  back — not  turning,  but  with  a 
clash  reversing  the  action  of  his  four  wings — tho 
only  known  creature  that  possesses  this  faculty. 
His  sight,  then,  both  forwards  and  backwards, 
must  be  proportionately  rapid  with  his  wings, 
and  instantaneously  calculating  the  distance  of 
objects,  or  he  would  dash  himself  to  pieces.  But 
in  what  conformation  of  his  eye  does  that  consist? 
No  one  can  answer.  A  cloud  of  ten  thousand 
gnats  dances  up  and  down  in  the  sun,  the  gnats 
being  so  close  together  that  you  can  scarce  see 
the  minutest  interval  between  them ;  yet  no  one 
knocks  another  headlong  upon  the  grass,  or 
breaks  a  leg  or  a  wing,  long  and  delicate  as  they 
are.  Suddenly,  amidst  your  admiration  of  tho 
matchless  dance,  a  peciliarly  high-shouldered, 
vicious  gnat,  with  long  pale,  pendant  nose,  darts 
out  of  the  rising  and  falling  cloud,  and  settling 
on  your  cheek,  inserts  a  poisonous  sting.  What 
possessed  the  little  wretch  to  do  this?  Did  ho 
smell  your  blood  in  tho  mazy  dance  ?  No  one 
knows. 

A  four-horse  coach  comes  suddenly  upon  a 
flock  of  geese  on  a  narrow  road,  and  drives 
straight  through  the  middle  of  them.  A  goose 
was  never  yet  fairly  run  over,  nor  a  duck.  They 
are  under  the  very  wheels  and  hoofs,  and  yet, 
somehow,  they  contrive  to  flap  and  waddle  safely 
oB'.  Habitually  stupid,  heavy  and  indolent,  they 
are  nevertheless  equal  to  any  emergency. 

Why  does  the  lonely  woodpecker,  when  he 
descends  his  tree  and  goes  to  drink,  stop  several 
times  on  his  way,  li.sten  and  look  round,  before 
he  takes  his  draught?  No  one  knows.  How  is 
it  that  the  species  of  ant,  which  is  taken  in  bat- 
tle by  other  ants,  to  be  made  slaves,  should  bo 
the  black,  or  negro-ant?     No  one  knows. 


'Tia  moral  grandeur  makes  the  mighty  man. 
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SCOTCH  SONQS— No.  1. 

BONNIE  BESS. 

I  canna  toll  how  saft  the  tint 

That  sparkles  in  her  bunuie  e'e, 
I  only  kon,  the  deuce  is  in" t, 

I  tremble  when  she  leers  at  me; 
The  glamor  o'  her  shining  hair. 

The  mag^c  of  her  form  o'  grace — 
The  angels  kist  her,  I  declare, 

An'  left  their  glory  on  her  face ! 

I  ken  the  heart  may  e'en  a'  feel 
Until  it-*  joy  i<  amaist  pain, 

An*  ilka  throb  may  unco  \yeel 
Kehearse  the  hopes  that*fill  my  ain; 

I  kent  her  skipping  ower  th'  lea. 
Like  lanimie  friskin'  did  she  seem, 

An'  ilka  motion  lookt  to  me, 

5  dancing  ower  a  stream. 


0  mnckle  noo  do  I  lament. 

An'  fash  mysel'  lest  she  forget 
The  troths  we  made,  the  hours  we  spe 

But  hush  my  heart ! — ve'll  bae  her 
Tell  hae  her  vet,  for  beavm  is  kind, 

An*  ilka  lovin^:  hi-arts  will  bless,— 
So  noo  I  leave  my  f.ars  brhiiia. 

An'  gie  my  hejirt  to  Bonnie  Bess. 


h<^»H 


THE  FASHION  OF  ffO}IEX'S  DRESS. 

The  question  of  the  present  fashion  of  women's 
dress  is  discussed  by  the  'Westminster  Review 
in  a  pitlir  article.     He  is  especiallv  savage  on 

THE    BO^^^ET   OF    1S57. 

Glancing  at  the  fashions  of  1857,  what  do  we 
see  ?  On  the  head  is  a  somethinir,  the  purpose 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  by  rea- 
son ;  a  structure  of  silk  or  straw,  adorned  with 
flowers,  ribbon,  and  lace,  crowded  on  the  angle 
of  the  jaws  and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  with 
its  fore  part  just  reaching  the  crown  of  the  head. 
"We  have  ilr.  Spurgeon's  authority  for  the  effect 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  in  froiit.  Being  ad-  j 
vised  to  preach  against  the  prevailing  folly  in  j 
head-gear,  he  paused  as  he  stood  up  on" the  plat-  I 
form,  looked  around  him,  and  said,  "I  have  been 
requested  to  rebuke  the  bonnets  of  the  day ;  but 
— upon  my  word — I  don't  see  any.''  This  is  the 
bonnet  of  1S57 — pinned  to  the  head  in  some 
troublesome  way — leaving  the  face  exposed  in  a 
manner  which  one  need  not  be  a  Turkish  parent 
to  disapprove,  and  causing  the  hair  to  be  pow- 
dered with  dust,  and  the  head  and  face  to  be 
alternately  heated  and  chilled  by  sun  and  wind, 
so  that  the  physicians  are  easily  believed  when 
they  declare  that  cases  of  eye  disease,  of  tooth- 
ache, and  neuralgic  pains  of  the  head  and  face, 
are  beyond  all  precedent  in  their  practice.  For 
many  months  past  English  women  and  the  ladies 
of  America,  where  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  greater  than  with  us,  have  been  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  inconveniences  of  going 
out  bareheaded,  with  the  added  annoyance  of  an 
apparatus  which  heats  and  worries  the  back  of 
the  neck.  The  broad-brimmed  hats  are  a  piece 
of  good  sense  in  a  mass  of  folly.  Punch,  and 
other  satirists,  may  quiz  the  hat  as  a  device  for 
looking  young :  but  the  ridicule  touches  only  the 
elderly  wearers,  and  leaves  the  hat  uuimpeached. 
Some  quizzical  specimens,  plumed  and  berib- 
boned,  and  so  turned  up  and  twisted  about  as  to 
serve  no  more  usefal  purposes  than  the  prevail- 
ing bonnet,  may  be  seen  here  and  there ;  but  the 
simple  original  hat,  with  a  brim  which  shades 
the  eyes,  and  a  crown  which  protects  the  head 
is  worthy  of  all  approbation,  while  it  is  exceed- 
ingly becoming  to  young  wearers.  As  to  older 
people — if  tliey  sensibly  decline  wearing  the 
bonnet  which  exposes  their  grey  hair  to  the  very 
crown,  and  feel  that  the  hat  is  too  jaunty — why 
do  ihey  not  recur  to  the  indigenous,  serviceable, 
becoming,  unobjectionable  English  straw  bonnet 
of  all  times?  S'ot  the  fancy  chip,  or  the  open 
shell-work  of  straw,  filled  up  with  silk  but  the 
veritable  straw  fabric  (^Tuscan  or  Dunstable  at 
pleasure,)  which  will  outlast  all  changes  of  fash- 
ion in  a  climate  like  ours.  Tliere  is  no  occasion 
to  wear  it  in  a  coal  scuttle  fixshion,  like  holy  Dis- 
trict "Visitors,  so  that  a  pious  woman  is  always 
looked  for  at  the  end  of  a  long  bonnet ;  nor  do 
the  milliners  insist  on  all  ladies  going  bareheaded. 
The  straw  bonnet  admits  of  all  reasonable  modi- 
fications ;  and  that  of  five  years  ago,  inclosing 


the  face  modestly,  and  covering  the  head  com- 
fortably, gratified  good  taste  then,  while  it  satis- 
fies sound  reason  now.  Instead  of  it,  we  daily 
see  old  ladies  in  one  of  two  extremes — either 
their  lank  jaws  are  exposed  to  the  dark  strings 
of  a  slouching  hat,  or  their  wrinkled  faces  and 
grey  hair  are  encompassed  with  blonde  and  arti- 
ficial flowers,  as  the  trimming  of  the  little  ex- 
cresence  Killed  a  bonnet  in  our  day.  One  would 
think  that  no  woman  could  fail  to  perceive  that 
wreaths  and  garlands  are  a  youthful  adornment, 
and  that  no  one  should  wear  artificial  flowers 
who  could  not  fittingly  dress  her  hair  with  natu- 
ral ones ;  yet  we  see  dowagers  with  roses  and 
foliage  clustering  around  then:  cheeks  at  every 
turn. 
He  is  milder  on 

THE    ITAKTLE. 

The  mantle  is,  perhaps,  the  best  idea  among 
the  fosh.ions  of  the  day,  and  now  and  then  we 
see  one  worn  by  a  sensible  woman,  which  fulfills 
all  reasonable  conditions ;  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  so  made  as  to  partake  of  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  existing  gown.  It  used  to  be 
thought,  and  it  will  be  thought  again,  that  every 
thing  in  the  cloak  way  loses  its  character,  and 
therefore  its  tastefulness.  by  being  fitted  to  the 
figure.  A  modem  mantle  which  is  confined  to 
the  waist,  and  has  sleeves  inserted  in  a  tight 
armhole,  is  certainly  not  a  veritable  mantle, 
whatever  else  it  may  be  :  and  when  we  see  it, 
as  in  this  summer  of  1S57,  cut  down  to  a  mere 
band  round  the  chest,  extending  no  higher  than 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  turning  into  a 
sleeved  jacket  below,  we  have  no  more  to  say  to 
it  as  a  respectable  member  of  the  mantle  tribe. 
But  to  respectability  in  the  eyes  of  taste,  it 
usually  forfeits  all  pretension  by  its  parade  of 
ornamentation.  Its  fringes,  and  bugles,  and 
braids,  and  gimps,  and  laces,  and  buttons — lis 
frillings,  and  quillings,  and  puffings,  and  edgings, 
and  slashings,  are  too  meretricious  for  any  gar- 
ment of  the  cloak  order,  or  for  permanent  fash- 
ion, though  this  article  is  perhaps  the  least  objec- 
tionable of  the  whole  suit  now  favored  by  the 
caprice  of  the  day. 

But  he  grows  frantic  at  the  extravagance  and 
ugliness  of 

THE    IIODEEK    GOWX. 

The  madness  runs  riot  in  the  gown — (to  use 
the  old-fashioned  word,  which  is  more  distinctive 
than  the  technical  use  of  the  term  "dress.") 
The  consciousness  of  the  whole  public  enables 
us  to  be  brief  on  this  head.  "When  we  enter  on 
the  topic  of  the  gowns  of  1S57.  everv  reader's 
*■  prophetic  soul*'  warns  him  what  animadversion 
to  expect  on  tight  waists,  bare  shoulders  and 
arms,  cumbrous  and  encroaching  skirts,  and  an 
apparatus  for  their  management,  whicli  is  in 
every  way  objectionable.  The  costliness,  the 
clumsines-s,  the  ugliness,  the  affectation,  the  stifl'- 
ness,  the  noisiness,  the  complete  reversal  of  the 
objects  and  attributes  of  dress  in  the  "  dress," 
evening  and  morning,  of  the  present  fashion, 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  therefore  we 
shall  not  insist  on  them  at  any  length.  The  plain 
facte  of  the  case  are  simply  these :  the  gown  of 
1S57  is  made  of  the  most  expensive  materials 
obtainable.  Ladies  who  used  to  dress  hand- 
somely on  thirty  pounds  a  year,  now  find  that 
sum  insufficient  for  their  gowns  alone:  and  mid- 
dle-class young  ladies,  who  have  hitherto  been 
satisfied  with  twenty  pounds  a  year,  are  now 
driven  to  their  wit's  end  to  keep  up  with  the 
mode  at  all :  and  they  have  recourse  to  cheap 
showy  silks  that  will  not  last  or  light  gauzy  ma- 
terials requiring  a  style  of  petticoat  which  makes 
the  dress  a  costly  one  after  all.  Maid-servants, 
who  have  before  deposited  something  in  Savings 
Bank  every  quarter,  now  feel  actually  obliged  to 
buy  twice  as  many  yards  as  formerly  for  their 
gowns.  ''It  is  but  nineteen  pence  a  yard,"  the 
mistress  says,  when  the  gown  is  a  print,  but  the 
gowns  are  not  all  prints :  and  it  all  requires  eight 
or  ten  breadths  in  the  skirt,  the  difference  at  the 
end  of  the  year  to  a  girl  whose  wages  are  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  is  not  small.  Even  the  cheap 
print  gowns  require  so  much  making,  and  are  so 
troublesome  to  wash  and  iron,  that  the  custom 


is  a  tyrannous  one  to  those  on  whom  it  wei>dis 
least.  As  for  the  most  numerous  order  of  its 
victims — that  of  middle  class  ladies — this  year, 
1S57,  will  be  a  mortifying  or  disastrous  one 
the  fiimily  history  of  too  many  households.  The 
cost  of  dress  has  become  so  disportionate  to  other 
items  of  expenditure,  as  to  create  serious  dilB- 
culti'  in  the  homes  of  men  of  business,  who  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  provide  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  whatever  was  needful  to  a  mod- 
erate complacency.  The  rich  silks  of  the  day, 
under  their  various  names,  of  which  every  lady 
now  thinks  one  at  least  absolutely  necessary, 
cannot  be  had  for  a  wife  and  daughters,  with  the 
progidious  trimmings,  which  are  equally  indis- 
pensible,  under  a  less  sum  than  would  maintain 
a  country  clergyman,  or  half-pay  officer  and  his 
fiimily.  The  paraphernalia  of  ribbons,  laces, 
fringes  and  flowers,  is  more  expensive  tlian  the 
entire  gown  of  ten  years  ago.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose, as  we  have  notified,  to  go  into  the  serious 
moral  consideration  of  the  case,  or  we  might 
disclose  a  decline  of  respectability  in  this  class, 
as  well  as  in  ranks  above  and  below,  which 
would  make  other  hearts  as  heavy  as  our  own. 
Our  readers  can  imagine,  if  they  do  not  know, 
the  process  of  decadence ;  exhausted  credit, 
debt,  secret  gambling,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
and  even  theft  iu  the  torni  of  a  great  spread 
shop-lifting,  and  the  purchase  of  stolen  goods. 
Of  these  things  we  might  say  much ;  but  our 
theme  is  the  bad  taste  of  the  fashion.  The  mid 
die-class  man,  then,  finds  his  house  and  garden 
too  small.  The  dinner-table  will  not  accommo- 
date the  old  number ;  and  if  a  leaf  be  inserted, 
the  waiting  maid  can  hardly  get  round — a  pro- 
cess the  more  difficult  from  the  number  of  breadths 
in  her  skirt,  and  the  contents  of  stiff  coris  in 
her  petticoat.  The  most  delicate  flowers  in  the 
garden  are  cut  ofl'  by  the  ladies'  hems  as  they 
walk  the  path,  and  the  little  greenhouse  is  no 
place  for  such  tragedy  queens ;  they  cannot  move 
without  kicking  down  half  a  dozen  pots.  If  the 
children  are  young,  the  parent  does  not  commit 
more  than  one  al  a  time  to  the  cliarge  of  the 
nursemaid,  for  a  neighbor's  child  was  actually 
swept  into  the  water  from  a  bridge  by  a  stiff 
skirt  that  went  flaunting  by,  the  wearer  being 
unconscious  of  the  mischief.  If  he  walks  with 
his  -nife,  he  has  to  be  on  the  guard  all  the  time. 
If  the  wind  blows,  he  is  fettered  by  her  super- 
fluity of  garments;  and  if  it  rains,  no  umbrella 
can  cover  them  both.  If  the  weather  is  set- 
tled fine,  the  lady's  train  raises  a  cloud  of  dust, 
trails  along  the  sidewalk,  and  sweeps  the  house 
of  all  loose  filth  as  they  go.  If  they  enter  the 
parks,  the  steel  rim  of  her  petiicoat  cuts  his  leg 
as  tliey  squeeze  through  the  narrow  gate;  and 
if  they  tvy  the  high  road,  there  is  too  much 
probability  that  the  whole  apparatus  may  become 
inverted  by  a  sudden  gust  catcliing  the  balloon. 
Umbrellas  get  turned  wrong  side  out ;  and  the 
existing  skirt  is  much  more  easy  to  invert.  If 
it  is  to  be  a  drive,  and  not  a  walk,  the  good  man 
runs  the  risk  of  being  dismissed  as  a  haughty 
actress  dismissed  an  old  friend,  "tt'ith  a  vehe- 
ment pi'ohlbilivo  gesture  she  drove  him  back  from 
the  carriage-step,  with  "Pardon  me — land  my 
dress  occupy  the  carriage."  The  same  women 
who,  in  their  youth,  marveled  at  the  slaverj'  to 
fashion  which  induced  their  grandmothers  to 
kneel  in  a  carriage  for  a  drive  of  many  miles,  to 
save  their  lofty  head-dresses,  now  banish  hus- 
band or  father  to  the  box,  or  compel  them  to 
walk,  to  m.ike  room  for  the  accommodation  of 
flounces  or  steel  springs.  Sunday  is  changed. 
The  children  cannot  go  to  church  because  mam- 
ma leaves  no  room  for  them ;  and  papa  has  to 
stand  aside,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  while 
his  lady  is  effecting  the  difficult  enterprize  of 
entering  her  pew.  Are  the  ladies  aware  that 
the  dulness  of  church  is  relieved  to  bachelor 
gentlemen  by  the  amusement  of  watching,  and 
afterwards  discussing,  the  comparative  skill  of 
the  ladies  in  passing  their  pew-doors  ?  "We  are 
concerned  to  find  that  a  new  method  of  getting 
Prayer  Books  and  Bibles  for  church  use  enables 
the  ladies  to  find  their  own  amusement  while 
apparently  engaged  in  worship.  It  seems  to  bo 
really  the  fact  that  the  ladies'  Prayer  Books  have 
a  small  mirror  bound  up  with  the  cover — proba- 
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Lily  of  about  the  same  size  as  that  in  the  liat- 
:io\vns  of  dandies — which  they  consult  while 
levuutly  covering  faces  on  entering  their  pews. 

I      Ho  becomes   pensive  and  almost  lachrymose 
ill  the  contemplation  of 

THE    IRON    AGE    OF    FASHION. 

T\'e  would  fain  think  that  our  countrywomen 
may  attain  in  time  that  ti-ue  self-respect  which 
ivill  destroy  the  last  degree  of  resemblance  be- 
tween them  and  the  aboriginal  savages — a  re- 
Homlilance  which  they  themselves  at  present  per- 
prtuate.     We  need  not  point  out  the  analogies 
lit'tween   savage   and   lashionable   decorations; 
lliey  are  obvious  and  mortifying  enough,  from 
tlic  duchess  who  makes  holes  in  her  ears,  as  the 
I'tjce  woman  makes  a  hole  in  her  nose,  to  hang 
jrwcls  by,  to  the  maid-servant  who  this  summer 
lias  had  an  entire  clothes-line  hemmed  into  her 
]ii:tiicoat,  thereby  likening  herself  to  the  squaw 
^^■hu  winds  herself,  about  with  a  hundred  yards 
III  wampum.     We  would  rather  refer  our  coun- 
trywomen to  the  more  refined  works  of  nature 
than  to  the  silly  and  conceited  savage.    Through- 
lout  the  range  of  animated  nature,  the  splendor 
of  ornamentation  is  assigned  to  the  male,  while 
a  quiet  grace  is  the  appropriate  charm  of  the  fe- 
Imale.     Throughout  the  universe  of  birds  and  in- 
I scots  it  is  so;  and  among  the  superior  animals 
Ithe  same  order  is  very  marked.     It  would  be 
'well  for  women  if  they  could  perceive  the  wis- 
ili.im   of  conformity  to  tliat  order  in  their  own 
la^i? ;  for  it  is  incontestable  that  the  grace  which 
,they  lose  in  making  dress  more  than  an  adjunct 
I  canuot  be  compensated  for  by  anything  in  the 
I  dress  itself     Let  them  try  for  themselves  in  re- 
1  gard  to  the  most  graceful  creatures  of  other  races. 
jWrap  up  an  Arabian  horse  in  the  gayest  trap- 
pings of  the  old  hobby-horse — and  what  is  the 
efl'ect  ?     Devise  a  dress  for  the  deer  which  shall 
I  trammel  their  limbs,  and  where  is  the  charm,  be 
j  their  caparison  ever  so  splendid  ?    Is  the  hooded 
falcon  more  beautiful,  with  its  pert  feather  on  its 
crown,  than  when  it  can  use  its  brilliant  eyes  at 
will  ?     Imagine  for  a  moment  the  absurdity  of 
I  subjecting  any  other  crea'ures,   as  our  women 
I  subject  themselves,  to  the  rage  of  the  day.     We 
I  call  ours  an  iron  age.     We  liave  our  iron  rail- 
ways and  ships,  our  palaces  framed  in  iron,  and 
our  iron  staircases,  and  even  houses,  as  a  security 
.against  fire;  our  iron  cables  and  telegraph  wires 
putting  a  girdle  round  the  earth ;  and  we  cannot 
stop  here,  but  frame  and  case  the  female  form  in 
iron,  as  the  currier  would  defend  liis  besieged 
town  with  an  apparatus  of  leather.     The  stays 
had  steel  stiflenings  before ;  and  now  the  head- 
dress can  be  kept  on  only  by  a  profuse  employ- 
ment of  long  pins.     The  bouquet  has  a  metallic 
I  foundation  like  everything  else,  and  each  blossom 
ami  leaf  is  supported  on  a  wire.     And  so  is  each 
]iriiiiiiuenoe   and   movement  of   the   prodigious 
skirts  ;  for  our  ladies  are  actually  caged  in  steel, 
ami  merely  cover  their  cage  with  gorgeous  silks, 
which   are   no   more   really   clothing   than  the 
brnugham  in  which  they  ride.     It  is  a  mournful 
I  climax  with  which  nature  caps  the  absurdity. 
i  When  the  tender  creatures  are  worn  out  with 
[  the  weary  toil  and  folly  of  their  unnatural  mode 
,  of  life,  and  their  pale  blood  and  lax  fibre  must 
(  be  restored,  the  iron  must  be  restored,  the  iron 
'  must  be  taken  as  medicine — the  steel  goes  into 
the  stomach.     Place  the  most  bewitching  of  the 
animal  creation  under  similar  conditions  of  arti- 
liL'ialily,  and  what  will  become  of  their  grace  and 
■  charm  ?     Everywhere  else  than  in  the  human 
I  case,  the  v.'ilue  and  beauty  of  objects  reside  in 
j  themselves  and  not  in  their  accessories,  and  so 
!  it  should  be  with  the  human  object,  whose  ac- 
I  eessories  should  always  bo  too  subordinate  for 
I  distinct  notice.    This  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  meant 
when  he  said  that  those  persons  are  best  dressed 
of  whose  dress  no  account  could  afterward  be 
given.    This  is  what  Beau  Brummel  meant  when 
he  said,  that  a  man  whose  dress  jon  notice  in 
the  street  is  an  ill-dressed  man.     This  is  what 
our  countrywomen  will  percieve  to  be  true  when 
their  minds  are  duly  brought  to  bear  on  a  sub- 
ject to  which  a  most  unnecessary  amount  of  time 
is  at  present  devoted,  without  any  creditable 
residt. 


The  writer  winds  up  his  ungallant  protest  by 
quoting  entirely  the  poem  of  "  Nothing  to  Wear," 
in  which  he  finds  some  little  consolation  amid 
the  abominations  of  the  age,  and  commends  its 
"skillful  and  effective  method,"  and  its  "genial 
and  excellent  spirit." 


Tlie  Seven  Sleepers. 

The  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  the  most 
romantic  of  the  legends  of  the  Church.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"  When  the  Emperor  Decius  persecuted  the 
Christians,  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephesus  con- 
cealed themselves  in  a  spacious  cavern,  on  the 
side  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  and  were  doomed 
to  perish  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  orders  that  the 
entrance  should  be  firmly  secured  by  piles  of 
stones.  They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  slum- 
ber, which  was  almost  miraculously  prolonged, 
without  injuring  the  powers  of  life,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  slaves  of  Adolus,  to  whom  the  inheritance  of 
the  mountain  had  descended,  removed  the  stones 
to  supply  material  for  some  edifice.  The  light  of 
the  sun  darted  into  the  cavern,  and  the  Seven 
Skepers  were  permitted  to  awake.  Soon  after 
rising  from  their  sleep,  which  they  thought  had 
lasted  only  a  few  hours,  they  were  pressed  by 
the  calls  of  hunger,  and  resolved  th,at  Janibli- 
chus,  one  of  their  number,  should  secretly  return 
to  the  city,  to  purchase  bread  for  the  use  of  him- 
self and  his  companions.  The  youth,  if  we  may 
still  employ  that  application,  could  no  longer 
recognize  the  once  familiar  aspect  of  his  native 
country ;  and  his  surprise  was  increased  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  cross  triumphantly  erected 
over  the  principal  gate  of  Ephesus.  His  singular 
dress  and  obsolete  language  confounded  the  ba- 
ker, to  whom  he  oflered  an  ancient  medal  of 
Decius,  as  the  current  coin  of  the  the  Empire ; 
and  Jamblichus,  on  the  suspicion  of  a  secret 
treasure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge.  Their 
mutual  inquiries  produced  the  amazing  discovery 
that  two  centuries  had  almost  elapsed  since  Jam- 
blichus and  his  friends  had  escaped  from  the  rage 
of  a  pagan  tyrant.  The  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  the 
clei-gy,  the  magistrate,  the  people,  and,  it  is  said, 
the  Emperor  himself,  hastened  to  visit  the  cavern 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  who  related  tlieir  story, 
bestowed  their  benediction,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant peaceably  expired. 

Peace   at   Home. 

It  is  just  as  possible  to  keep  a  calm  house  as 
a  clean  house,  a  cheerful  house,  or  orderly  house, 
as  a  furnished  house,  if  the  heads  set  themselves 
to  do  so.  Where  is  the  difficulty  of  consulting 
each  other's  weaknesses  as  well  as  each  other's 
wants ;  each  other's  tempers,  as  each  other's 
characters  ?  Oh  1  it  is  by  leaving  the  peace  at 
home  to  chance,  instead  of  pursuing  it  by  sys- 
tem, that  so  many  homes  are  unhappy.  It  de- 
serves notice,  also,  that  almost  any  one  can  be 
courteous  and  patient,  in  a  neighbor's  house.  If 
anything  go  wrong,  or  be  out  of  time,  or  is  dis- 
agreeable there,  it  is  made  the  best  of,  not  the 
worst ;  even  efforts  are  made  to  excuse  it,  and 
to  show  it  is  not  felt ;  or,  if  felt,  it  is  attributed 
to  accident,  not  to  design ;  and  this  is  not  only 
easy,  but  natural,  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  I 
will  not,  therefore,  believe  that  what  is  so  natu- 
ral in  the  house  of  another  is  impossible  at  home, 
but  maintain,  without  fear,  that  all  the  courtesies 
of  social  life  may  be  upheld  in  domestc  societies. 
A  husband,  as  willing  to  be  pleased  at  home, 
and  as  anxious  to  please  as  in  his  neighbor's 
house,  and  a  wife  as  intent  on  making  things 
comfortable  every  day  to  her  familj',  as  on  set 
days  to  her  guests,  could  not  fail  to  make  their 
own  home  happy.  Let  us  not  evade  the  point 
of  these  remarks  by  recurring  to  the  nia.xim, 
allowances  for  temper.  It  is  worse  than  folly  to 
refer  to  our  temper,  unless  we  could  prove  that 
we  ever  gained  anything  good  by  giving  way  to 
it.  Fits  of  ill  humor  punish  us  quite  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  those  they  are  vented  upon ; 
and  it  actually  requires  more  elTort,  aand  inflicts 
more  pain,  to  give  them  up,  than  would  be  re- 
quisite to  avoid  them. 


Utility  of  Perfujies  in  the  Sick  Chamber. 
— A  recent  writer  has  pointed  out  that  the  odors 
which  we  dislike  are  overpowered  by  others  more 
agreeable,  but  that  the  former  are  neither  re- 
moved or  destroyed ;  and  that  the  invalid  con- 
tinues to  inhale  them  in  spite  of  the  warning 
given  by  his  sense  of  their  injurious  effects.  This 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  best  means  of  re- 
moving a  bad  odor  from  a  room  is  by  proper  ven- 
tilation. A  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the  door  left 
ajar,  or  the  window  opeu  top  and  bottom  about 
an  inch,  will  quickly  change  the  atmosphere  in 
the  apartment;  the  vitiated  air  will  flow  up  the 
fine,  while  fresh  air  will  come  in  at  the  various 
portals.  There  are,  however,  instauces  when 
"the  doctor"  and  "the  nurse"  positively  prohibit 
the  fresh  air;  for  they  consider  "a  draft"  as  cer- 
tain death  to  the  patient.  It  is  on  such  occa- 
sions as  these  that  the  proper  use  of  fragrant  sub- 
stances is  beneficial,  not  only  because  they  hide 
the  mal  odeur,  but  because — what  is  far  more 
important — they  act  as  a  prophylactic  in  the  at- 
mosphere. The  odorous  substances  of  flowers 
are  all  antiseptic  in  a  high  degree,  and  being  dif- 
fused into  an  atmosphere  charged  with  malarious 
gases,  they  destroy  their  poisonous  effects.  Fresh 
air,  however,  is  the  best  physic  for  an  invalid, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  'are  those  which 
we  have  suggested. 


Nicely  Done. — At  a  certain  eating-house  a 
day  or  two  since,  a  very  lean,  cadaverous  looking 
mortal,  was  so  allured  by  the  inviting  appearance 
of  a  ten  pound  turkey,  all  done  up  in  "fixings," 
that  he  uncon.sciously  uttered  the  ejaculation 
that  he  could  eat  it  up  in  ten  minutes.  "  What'U 
you  bet  you  can  ?"  asked  a  snob,  standing  at  the 
door.  The  "  lean  and  hungry  Cassius"  imme- 
diately responded,  "  Will  you  pay  for  it  ?"  "Yes." 
"Well,  then,  I'll  bet  you  a  drink."  "It's  a  bet," 
said  snob.  The  lean  man  immediately  set  to. 
The  choicest  part  of  the  fat  and  savory  monster 
were  consumed  with  a  most  enviable  relish,  but 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes  he  found 
himself  stufled  up  to  the  brim,  and  the  turkey 
not  a  third  demolished.  Rising  very  coolly,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  could'nt  go  it,  and  quite 
as  coolly  forked  over  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for 
two  whisky  toddies — lost  wager.  Snob  looked 
blank  upon  being  suddenly  struck  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  been  done  up  in  a  decidedly  cheap 
package,  paid  down  two  and  a  half  dollars  for 
the  turkey,  and  left  his  friend  enjoying  digestion 
and  a  prime  smoke  by  the  stove,  considerably 
the  better  for  a  first-rate  dinner. — Pitkbunj  Dis- 
patch. 

Vocal  Machinery  of  Birds. — It  is  difBcult 
to  account  for  so  small  a  creature  as  a  bird  mak- 
ing a  tone  as  loud  as  some  animals  a  thousand 
times  its  size ;  but  a  recent  discovery  has  shown 
that  in  birds  the  lungs  have  several  openings 
communicating  with  corresponding  air  bags  or 
cells,  which  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  body  from 
the  neck  downward,  and  into  which  the  air  passes 
and  repasses  in  the  progress  of  breathing.  This 
is  not  all ;  the  very  bones  are  hollow,  from  which 
air  pipes  are  conveyed  to  the  most  solid  parts  of 
the  bodn,  even  into  the  quills  and  feathers.  The 
air  being  rarified  by  the  heat  of  their  body,  adds 
to  their  levity.  By  forcing  the  air  out  of  the 
body,  they  can  dart  down  from  the  greatest  bights 
with  astonishing  velocity.  No  doubt  the  same 
machinery  forms  the  basis  of  their  vocal  powers, 
and  at  once  resolves  the  mystery. — Gardener's 
Music  of  Nature. 


SoiiE  queer  fellow,  down  at  Bangor,  has  sent 
an  old  Indian,  10  years  of  age,  traveling  round, 
with  a  suljseriptiou  paper,  thus :  "  Joseph  New- 
ell, son  of  the  late  Lewis  Paul  Newell,  having 
lost  all  his  property  by  the  failing  of  the  Grocers' 
Bank,  and  unfortunate  speculations  in  Musquash, 
is  compelled  to  call  on  his  friends  to  help  him 
'winter.'  Joe  is  an  honest  Indian,  drinks  no 
rum,  and  wants  to  live  as  long  as  his  Dither,  who 
dried  up  and  blowed  away  at  the  advanced  age 
of  IIG  years.  Give  the  critter  a  dime  and  pass 
him  along. 

Our  happiness  in  this  world  depends  upon  tho 
afl'ections  we  are  able  to  inspire. 
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Tlie  Red  Petticoat  and  tbe  "Wlklte. 

BY  CHABLES  HACKAT. 

0,  the  red,  the  flaunting  petticoat, 

That  courts  the  eye  of  day, 
That  loves  to  flare  and  be  admired, 

And  blinks  from  fer  away, — 
It  may  delight  the  roving  sight, 

And  charm  the  fancv  free : 
But  if  it"8  wearer 's  half  as  bold, 

I  'U  pass  and  let  her  be — 
With  her  red.  her  flaunting  petticoat, 

She 's  not  the  girl  for  me ! 

Bnt  the  white,  the  modest  petticoat, 

As  pure  as  drifted  snow, 
That  shuns  the  gaze  in  crowded  ways, 

Where  follies  come  and  go : 
It  stirs  the  primrose  on  its  path. 

Or  daisy  on  the  lea ; 
And  if  the  wearer's  lite  the  garb, 

How  beautiful  is  she! 
With  her  white,  her  modest  petticoat, 

0!  she  's  the  girl  for  me! 


INCIDENTS  OF  A  LAY'S  EXCUKSION. 

On'e  day  last  summer  I  took  my  place  in 
a  Gravesend  steamer,  and  found  considerable 
amusement  in  watching  the  various  characters. 
Two  persons  in  particular  attracted  my  notice ; 
one  was  a  middle-aged  gentleman,  stout,  rather 
surly,  taciturn,  who  paid  no  attention  to  any  liv- 
ing being  on  board,  except  a  huge  Xewfoundland 
dog,  that  was  panting  or  lolling  out  his  tongue, 
or  roamed  among  the  passengers,  shoving  them 
out  of  his  way,  frightening  children  by  suddenly 
covering  their  faces  with  one  lick  of  his  great 
tongue,  and  convincing  nen-ous  ladies  that  he 
■was  going  mad  by  the  vigor  with  which  he  stuck 
out  his  legs  while  rolling  on  his  back  upon  the 
deck.  His  master  eyed  these  pranks  with  a  sly 
smile,  and  seemed  quietly  to  enjoy  the  terror 
occasioned  by  the  antics  of  his  burly  friend. 

The  other  person  whom  I  especially  noticed, 
was  a  very  pretty  and  weU-dressed  lady.  Toung 
lady  she  would  no  doubt  have  been  called  but 
that  she  had  with  her  a  little  girl,  about  seven 
years  old,  who  called  her  "  mamma."  She  was 
evidently  possessed  of  nen-es.  Indeed,  she  seem- 
ed to  be  possessed  by  them,  and  their  name  was 
legion.  Endless  were  the  petty  annoyances  in 
which  they  involved  her.  But  the  keenest  suffer- 
ings in  this  small  way  were  caused  by  the  un- 
wieldy gambols  of  Lion,  the  Newfoundland  dog; 
and  her  incessant  and  puerile  exclamations  of 
terror,  indignation,  and  spite,  against  the  good- 
natured  brute,  kept  up  the  sly,  malicious  smile 
upon  the  lips  of  his  apparently  unnoticing  mas- 
ter. The  little  girl,  on  the  contrary,  had,  to  the 
increased  alarm  of  the  weak  mother,  made  friends 
with  the  monster;  and  for  a  long  time  amused 
herself  by  throwing  bits  of  biscuit  for  him  to 
catch,  which  feat,  notwithstanding  the  incorrect- 
ness of  her  aim,  he  managed  to  accomplish,  by 
making  a  boisterous  plunge  to  one  side  or  the 
other ;  and  when  at  last  she  timidly  offered  him 
a  piece  out  of  her  hand,  and  he  acknowledged 
the  compliment  by  licking  her  face  and  rubbing 
his  side  against  her  till  he  almost  pushed  her 
down,  the  little  creature  fairly  screamed  with 
delight.  Her  mother  screamed,  too,  but  in  one 
of  the  small  hysterical  screams  in  which  she  was 
fond  of  indulging,  and  was  followed  by  an  out- 
burst of  anger  at  Lion's  audacity. 

"Good  gracious!"  she  exclaimed,  "if  that 
horrid  creature  sliould  be  mad  he'll  have  killed 
my  child !  And  how  dirty  he  is,  too !  Look  at 
your  pelisse,  Adeline,  see  what  a  state  it  is  in ! 
How  dare  you  play  with  that  dirty  animal  ?" 

The  transition  from  hydrophobia  to  a  soiled 


dress  was  too  much  for  Lion's  master,  and  he 
burst  into  a  long,  loud  laugh. 

"I  wish,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  snappishly,  "that 
you  would  call  away  that  nasty  dog,  instead  of 
setting  him  on  to  annoy  everybody  who  is  not 
accustomed  to  have  such  dirty  animals  about 
them." 

The  gentleman  said  nothing,  but  bowed  and 
walked  forward ;  and  I  soon  after  saw  him  en- 
joying a  cigar,  while  Lion  played  the  agreeable 
in  his  own  rough  fashion  to  people  who  knew 
how  to  read  the  expression  of  his  honest  and 
intelligent  physiognomy. 

Little  Adeline,  deprived  of  the  attraction  which 
had  fixed  her  attention  to  the  inside  of  the  boat, 
began  to  see  amusement  in  watching  the  foam- 
ing water  as  it  rushed  from  the  paddle-wheels, 
and  danced  in  long  lines  behind  them.  She 
knelt  on  a  shawl  which  a  fellow  passenger  had 
kindly  lent  as  a  cushion  for  her  little  knees,  and 
leaned  quietly  over  the  side  watching  the  roar- 
ing water ;  so  her  mother  was  for  a  time  relieved 
from  the  thousand  mosquito-winged  vexations 
which  had  hitherto  beset  her. 

"We  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Gravesend. 
The  tide  was  just  at  the  full,  and  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  river  lay  around  us  in  all  its  majes- 
ty ;  and  even  to  those  who  have  beheld  the 
Hudson  or  the  Mississippi,  old  Father  Thames  is 
majestic ;  aye,  and  if  we  place  in  the  balance  the 
historic,  political,  and  commercial  importance  of 
the  transactions  of  which  his  broad  breast  is  and 
has  been  the  highway,  "  that  honored"  river  will 
not  lose  in  dignity  even  when  compared  with 
these  giant  floods  of  the  west. 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  however,  did  not 
trouble  Adeline's  pretty  head,  which  began,  I 
could  see,  to  grow  giddy  with  the  continual 
whirl  beneath  her.  A  large  sea-weed  that  was 
dashed  from  the  paddle-wheel  caught  her  atten- 
tion. It  sank,  then  rose,  turned  round  in  a  short 
eddy,  and  then  darted  out  in  the  long  wake  that 
was  left  behind  the  steamer.  She  leaned  forward 
to  watch  its  progress,  farther,  farther  still  her 
little  neck  was  stretched ;  she  lost  her  balance, 
and  toppled  over  into  the  roaring  flood.  In  a 
moment  all  was  confusion  on  board.  Men  were 
shouting  for  ropes  and  boats,  to  stop  the  steam- 
er; cries  of  "a  child  overboard!"  "who  can 
swim  ?"  and  a  thousand  other  crie."  and  question- 
ings were  heard ;  but  above  all,  were  the  poor 
mother's  heart-rending  shrieks,  too  painfully  in 
earnest  now;  and  she  alone,  in  the  fond,  instinct- 
ive devotion  of  maternal  love,  that  even  could 
she  reach  her  child  she  could  only  sink  with  her, 
endeavored  to  leap  into  the  water  to  save  her. 

Suddenly,  Lion,  followed  closely  by  his  master, 
came  tearing  along  the  deck,  knocking  the  people 
to  right  and  left  like  nine-pins.  They  sprang 
into  the  boat  that  hung  at  the  stem,  everybody 
giving  way  before  the  determined  energy  of  both 
man  and  dog.  Lion  looked  anxiously  in  his 
master's  face,  and  uttered  a  short,  low  bark. 

""Wait,"  said  the  latter,  in  reply:  "where  was 
she  seen  last  ?" 

"There,  sir,"  replied  a  sailor  promptly,  "there 
beside  that  piece  of  plank  I" 

"How  often  has  she  risen?" 

"Twice!" 

The  gentleman  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said 
to  his  dog  in  a  low  tone,  "look  out!" 

And  Lion  did  look  out,  with  wild  flashing 
eyes,  and  limbs  that  trembled  with  anxiety. 


"What  a  moment  was  that  I  Every  one  else  Wi 
passive ;  every  other  attempt  was  laid  aside,  and. 
all  stood  in  mute  expectation  ;  those  who  were 
near  enough,  watching  the  third  rising  of  the  ■ 
poor  child,  and  those  who  could  not  see  the  wa- 
ter, keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon  Lion.  In 
another  instant  a  cry  was  raised,  as  a  golden- 
tressed  head  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  water. 
The  noble  dog  had  seen  her  first,  though,  and 
ere  the  warning  cry  had  reached  his  ears  he  had 
dashed  from  the  boa.t  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  was  swimming  towards  the  little  sufferer  as 
though  he  knew  th'at  life  and  death  depended  on 
his  efforts. 

His  master  marked  his  progress  anxiously. 
His  face  was  pale  as  death,  and  it  was  only  by 
rigidly  compressing  them  that  he  could  control 
the  nervous  quivering  of  his  lips.  "  He  has  her !" 
he  exclaimed,  as  Lion  rose  to  the  surface  after  a 
long  dive,  holding  the  little  Adeline  by  the  hair 
of  her  head  in  such  a  manner  that  her  face  was 
out  of  the  water.  "  He  has  her,  and  she  is 
saved  I"  Down  went  the  steps,  and  on  them 
stood  a  couple  of  active  sailors,  encouraging  the 
brave  dog  by  shouts  and  gestures,  and  ready  to 
receive  his  precious  burthen  when  he  should  ap- 
proach them.  Slowly  he  came  on,  wistfully  eye- 
ing the  steps,  and  now  and  then  looking  up  at 
his  master,  who  was  leaning  over  the  side,  and 
encouraging  him  with  his  well-known  voice. 

"  Here  you  are !"  cried  the  sailors,  seizing  the 
little  girl.  She  was  handed  from  one  to  another 
and  at  last  deposited  in  the  arms  of  an  active 
looking  gentleman,  whom  every  body  seemed  in- 
stinctively to  recognize  as  a  surgeon,  and  by  him 
carried  below. 

"  Now,  come  up,  there's  a  brave  fellow  I" 
said  the  sailor,  retreating  to  make  way  for  Lion 
to  climb  up  the  steps.  But  the  poor  creature 
whined  piteously,  and  after  one  or  two  fruitlesis 
attempts  to  raise  himself  out  of  the  water,  he 
remained  quite  passive. 

"Help  him — help  him!  He  is  exhaustedl" 
cried  his  master,  fighting  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  his  brave  favorite. 
By  the  time,  however,  that  he  had  reached  the 
top  of  the  ladder  the  sailors  had  perceived  the 
condition  of  the  dog,  and  with  some  difficulty 
dragged  him  from  the  water.  "With  their  assist- 
ance he  crawled  feebly  up ;  then  languidly  licked 
)>is  master's  hand,  and  stretched  himself  on  the 
deck. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  which  received  the 
most  attention — the  little  girl  under  the  hands 
of  the  surgeon  and  all  the  women,  who  had 
squeezed  themselves  into  the  cabin  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  they  were  exceedingly  use- 
ful, or  the  noble  dog  from  the  kind  but  rough 
attentions  of  the  steamer's  men,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  master. 

Both  the  invalids  were  convalescent ;  and 
Lion  was  sitting  up,  receiving  with  quiet  dignity 
the  caresses  of  his  friends,  when  Adeline's 
mother  came  running  up  stairs ;  and  throwing 
herself  upon  her  knees  before  him,  clasping  him 
affectionately  in  her  arms,  laid  her  cheeks  upon 
his  rough  head  and  wept. 

"  He's  a  dirty  animal,  madam,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, who  could  not  forget  her  former  slight- 
'ing  remarks.  "  He'U  make  your  pelisse  in  such 
a  state !     Besides,  he  may  be  mad  !" 

She  cast  up  her  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
meek  reproach.     They  were  very  fine  eyes,  and 
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;I  think  he  felt  it,  for  bis  features  softened  imme- 
diately. 

"  Oh,  pray,  pray,  give  him  to  me  I" 

"  Give  Lion  to  tou,"  he  exclaimed  in  derision. 
'•  Why,  what  would  you  do  with  him  7  I  will 
tell  you.  You'd  pet  and  pamper  the  poor  beast 
I  till  he  was  eaten  up  with  disease,  and  as  nervous 
jaa  a  fine  lady.  No,  no ;  you'd  better  give  Ade- 
'line  to  me.  Lion  and  I  could  take  much  better 
care  of  her  than  you  can." 

'■  Perhaps  so,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  the  gentle 
:  manner  that  had  come  over  her  since  the  acci- 
jdent;  "but  still  I  could  not  spare  her.  She  is 
^my  only  child,  and  I  am  a  widow." 

"I  must  go,"  muttered  the  gentleman  to  him- 
self. "Whewl  a  widow  I  Has  not  the  immortal 
Weller  assured  us  that  one  widow  is  equal  to 
twenty-five  ordinary  women?  It's  not  safe — 
morally  safe^ — to  be  in  the  same  boat  with  her." 

He  walked  away.  But  who  may  wrestle 
against  fate  7  When  the  boat  returned  to  Lon- 
don Bridge,  I  saw  him  carrying  Adeline  ashore, 
with  the  pretty  widow  leaning  on  his  arm.  They 
had  a  long  conversation  all  the  way  ashore,  and 
when  he  had  put  them  into  a  cab  they  had  an- 
other chat  through  the  window,  terminating  with 
a  promise  to  "  come  early."  "What  could  all 
thi.i  mean  ?  He  looked  after  the  cab  till  it  was 
out  of  sight. 

"I  think  she's  got  rid  of  her  nerves,"  he  ob- 
served to  himself.  What  a  charming  creature 
she  is  without  them." 


Soiuetliing  that  every  Lady  sllould  read^- 
Cliemtatry  for  Olrls. 

This  is  properly  styled  a  utilitarian  age,  for  the 
inquiry  "What  profit?"  meets  us  everywhere. 

I  It  has  entered  the  temples  of  learning,  and  at- 
tempted to  thrust  out  important  studies,  because 

j  their  immediate  connection  with  hard  money 
profits  cannot  be  demonstrated.     There  is  one 

I  spot,  however,  into  which  it  has  not  so  generally 

'  intruded  itself — the   female  academy — the   last 

■  refuge  of  the  fine  arts  and  fine  follies.  Thither 
youijg  ladies  are  too  frequently  sent,  merely  to 
learn  how  to  dress  tastefully  and  walk  gracefully, 

■  play,  write  French,  and  mako  waxen  plumes 
and  silken  spiders — all  pretty,  but  why  not  in- 
quire,  "What  profit?" 

I  take  my  pen,  not  to  utter  a  dissertation  on 
feraale  education,  but  to  insist  that,  young  ladies 
bo  taught  chemistry.  They  will  thereby  be  bet- 
ter qualified  to  superintend  domestic  affairs,  guard 
against  many  accidents  to  which  households  are 
subject,  and  perhaps  be  instrumental  in  saving 
life.  We  illustrate  the  last  remark  by  reference 
merely  to  toxicology. 

The  strong  acids,  such  as  nitric,  muriatic,  and 
sulphuric,  are  virulent  poisons,  yet  frequently 
needed  in  medicine,  and  the  mechanic  arts. — 
Suppose  a  child,  in  his  rambles  among  the  neigh- 
bors, should  enter  a  cabinet  .shop,  and  find  a 
saucer  of  aquafortis  (nitric  acid)  upon  the  work 
bench,  and,  in  his  sport,  seize  and  drink  a  portion 
of  it.  He  is  conveyed  home  in  great  agony.  The 
physician  is  sent  for,  but  ere  he  arrives,  the  child 
is  "a  corpse.  Now,  as  the  mother  presses  the 
cold  clay  to  her  breast  and  lips  for  the  last  time, 
how  will  her  anguish  be  aggravated  to  know 
that  in  her  medicine  chest,  or  drawer,  was  some 
calcined  magnesia,  which,  if  timely  administered, 
would  have  saved  her  lovely,  perchance  her  first 
and  only  boy.  0,  what  are  all  the  bouquets  and 
fine  dresses  in  the  world  to  her,  compared  with 
such  knowledge? 

Take  another  case.  A  husband  returning 
home,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  desires  .some 
acidulous  drinks.  Opening  a  cupboard,  he  sees 
a  small  box,  labeled  "salts  of  lemon,"  and  mak- 
ing a  solution  of  this  he  drinks  it  freely.  Pres- 
ently he  feels  distress,  sends  for  his  wife,  and 
ascertains  that  he  has  drank  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  which  she  has  procured  to  take  stains  from 


linen.  The  physician  is  sent  for;  but  the  una- 
voidable delay  attending  his  arrival  is  fatal. — 
When  he  arrives,  perhaps,  he  sees  upon  the  very 
table  on  which  the  weeping  widow  bows  her 
head,  a  piece  of  chalk,  which,  if  given  in  time, 
would  have  certainly  prevented  any  mischief 
from  the  poison. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  the  article  generally 
used  to  destroy  the  vermin  which  sometimes  in- 
fest our  couches.  A  solution  of  it  is  laid  upon 
the  floor  in  a  tea-cup,  when  the  domestics  go 
down  to  dine,  leaving  the  children  up  stairs  to 
play ;  the  infant  crawls  to  the  tea  cup,  and 
drinks.  Now,  what  think  you  would  be  the 
molher's'joy,  if,  having  studied  chemistry,  she 
instantly  called  to  recollection  the  well  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  there  is  in  the  hen's  nest  an  an- 
tidote to  this  poison.  She  sends  for  some  eggs, 
and  breaking  them,  administers  the  whites.  Her 
child  recovers,  and  she  weeps  for  joy.  Talk  to 
her  of  novels — one  little  book  of  natural  science 
has  been  worth,  to  her,  more  than  all  the  novels 
in  the  world. 

Physicians  in  the  country  rarely  carry  scales 
with  them  to  weigh  their  prescriptions.  They 
administer  medicines  by  guess,  from  a  teaspoon 
or  the  point  of  a  knife.  Suppose  a  common 
case.  A  physician  in  a  hurry  leaves  an  over- 
dose of  tartar  emetic,  (generally  the  first  pre- 
scription in  case  of  billious  fever,)  and  pursues 
his  way  to  another  patient,  ten  miles  distant. 
The  medicine  is  duly  administered,  and  the  man 
is  poisoned.  When  the  case  becomes  alarming, 
one  messenger  is  despatched  for  the  doctor,  and 
another  to  call  in  the  neighbors  to  see  the  suf- 
ferer. Now,  there  is,  in  a  canister  in  the  cup- 
board, and  on  a  tree  that  grows  by  the  door,  a 
remedy  for  this  distress  and  alarm — a  sure  means 
of  saving  the  sick  man  from  threatened  death. 
A  strong  decoction  ot  young  hyson  tea,  oak 
bark,  or  any  other  astringent  vegetable,  will 
change  tartar  emetic  into  a  harmless  compound. 

Vessels  of  copper  often  give  rise  to  poisoning. 
Though  this  metal  undergoes  but  little  change 
in  a  dry  atmosphere,  it  is  rusted  if  moisture  be 
present,  and  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  a 
green  substance — carbonate  or  the  proxide  of 
copper,  a  poisonous  compound. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  a  mother  has, 
for  want  of  knowledge,  poisoned  her  family.  Sour 
krout,  when  permitted  to  stand  tor  some  time  in 
a  copper  vessel,  has  produced  death  in  a  few 
hours.  Cooks  sometimes  permit  pickles  to  re- 
main in  copper  vessels,  that  they  may  acq\iire  a 
rich  green  color,  which  they  do  by  absorbing 
poison. 

Families  may  have  often  been  thrown  into 
disease  by  eating  such  dainties,  without  su.spect- 
ing  the  cause.  That  lady  has  certainly  some 
reason  to  congratulate  herself  upon  her  educa- 
tion, if,  under  such  circumstances,  she  knows 
that  pickles  rendered  green  by  verdigris  are  poi- 
sonous, and  that  the  white  of  an  egg  is  an 
antidote. 

Illustrations  might  be  multiplied,  but  our 
space  forbids.  Enough  has  been  shown,  we 
hope,  to  convince  the  utilitarian  that  a  knowledge 
of  chemistry  is  an  important  element  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  female  sex;  that  without  it  they 
are  imperfectly  qualified  for  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them  in  the  domestic  relations,  and  poorly 
prepared  to  meet  its  emergencies. 


Souvenirs  of  Travel. — The  papers  speak  of 
Mrs.  Lo  Vert's  book  as  a  very  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting work.  The  travels  embrace  a  Euro- 
pean tour  extending  to  England,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  etc.  The  authoress  saw  much 
of  the  best  society  in  those  countries,  and  a 
Philadelphia  paper  says  her  "  Souvenirs  of  Travel 
will  be  read  and  admired,  not  for  their  elaborate 
and  careful  detail,  not  for  their  originality  and 
force,  but  because  it  is  a  simple,  unpretending, 
ingenious  record  of  the  impressions  of  a  gifted, 
lovely  and  grateful  woman." 

We  ridicule  others  for  their  fears  and  failures, 
and  fear  and  fail  like  them  in  like  situations :  for 
many  a  path  that  looks  smooth  at  a  distance,  is 
found  to  be  rough  when  we  have  to  travel  it. 

The  man  that  blushes  is  not  quite  a  brute. 


Courtesy. — Show  me  the  man  who  can  quit 
the  brilliant  society  of  the  young  to  listen  to  the 
kindly  voice  of  age — who  can  hold  cheerful  con- 
verse with  one  whom '  years  has  deprived  of 
charms — show  me  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
help  any  one  who  stands  in  the  need  of  help,  as 
if  the  blush  of  Helen  mantled  on  her  cheek — 
show  me  the  man  who  would  no  more  look 
rudely  at  the  poor  girl  in  the  village,  than  at  the 
elegant  and  well-dressed  lady  in  the  saloon — 
show  me  the  man  who  treats  unprotected  maid- 
enhood as  he  would  the  heiress  surrounded  by 
the  powerful  protection  of  rank,  riches  and  fam- 
ily ;  show  me  the  man  who  abhors  the  libertine's 
gibe,  who  shuns  as  a  blasphemer  the  traducer  of 
his  mother's  sex — who  scorns  as  he  would  a  cow- 
ard the  ridiculer  of  womanly  foibles,  or  the  ei- 
poser  of  womanly  reputation — show  me  the  man 
who  never  forgets  for  one  hour  the  delicacy,  the 
respect  due  to  women  as  women,  in  any  condi- 
tion or  class;  show  me  such  a  man,  and  you 
show  me  a  gentleman — nay,  you  show  me  bet- 
ter, you  show  me  a  true  Christian  gentleman. 

Taken  at  his  Word. — A  French  savan,  of 
excellent  heart,  but  somewhat  eccentric,  lately 
discharged  a  servant.  Another  presented  him- 
self, and  when  matters  were  nearly  settled,  the 
gentleman  said: 

" Listen,  my  good  fellow;  I  am  not  unfair; 
but  I  hate  to  waste  words.  You  must  under- 
stand me  at  a  hint.  For  example,  when  I  say — 
'  Give  me  my  razors,  to  shave  me' — you  must 
bring  me  at  the  same  time  warm  water,  soap,  a 
napkin,  in  fact,  all  tlie  accessories  of  the  toilet. 
And  so  with  every  tiling." 

For  some  time  all  went  on  to  a  marvel,  and 
our  friend  congratulated  himself'on  having  so 
excellent  a  servant.  One  day  he  felt  indisposed, 
and  told  his  man  to  go  for  the  doctor,  who  lived 
a  few  steps  off.  One  hour,  two  hours,  passed 
away.  No  physician,  no  servant.  Finally,  at 
the  end  of  three  hours,  back  came  the  servant. 

"  Well,  sir !  what  made  you  so  long  a  time 
going  for  the  doctor,  who  lives  close  at  handl" 

"  Ma  foi,  monsieur  remembers  that  when  he 
gives  me  an  order  I  must  guess  all  that  he  will 
be  likely  to  need.  Thus  I  started  for  the  doctor ; 
then  the  surgeon,  in  case  there  should  be  any 
operation  to  perform  ;  the  watchers,  in  case  they 
should  be  needed  to  pass  the  night ;  the  notary, 
in  case  monsieur  should  wish  to  make  his  testa- 
ment ;  and  the  undertaker,  in  case  he  should  kick 
the  bucket." 


The  Credit  System. — There  are  many  eulo- 
gies passed  upon  the  so-called  "credit  system." 
Few  know  the  real  tax  that  it  occasions,  or  • 
dream  who  pays  it.  A  (armer  sells  his  wool 
upon  credit,  and  charges  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  more  than  for  cash.  The  manufacturer,  in 
Belling  his  cloth,  demands  equally  as  much  above 
cash  price,  because  he  has  to  wait  and  run  haz- 
ards for  his  pay.  Ho  sells  to  the  wholesale  deal- 
er, and  demands  a  like  additional  to  the  cash 
price  for  giving  credit.  The  jobber  buys,  paying 
a  like  addition  for  being  trusted.  He  sells  to  the 
country  merchant,  and  puts  on  a  like  increase 
because  he  gives  credit.  The  latter,  in  retailing, 
makes  a  like  addition  for  selling  on  credit.  Here 
are  four  sales  upon  credit.  At  only  five  per  cent, 
addition  for  credit,  the  consumer  pays  twenty 
per  cent,  because  former  owners  dealt  on  credit. 
At  ten  per  cent,  this  would  amount  to  forty.  The 
latter,  we  think,  is  below  the  reality.  It  follows 
that  when  the  consumer  purchases  five  dollars' 
worth  of  cloth,  two  dollars  of  it  are  paid  in  con- 
sequence of  the  various  credits  given  by  sellers 
to  the  buyers.  This  is  true  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  as  to  very  many  things  we  consume. 
AVe  are  severely  ta.xed  for  the  credits  others  ob- 
tain, as  well  as  for  those  extended  to  ourselves. 
The  paying  consumers  bear  the  losses  sustained 
by  those  who  never  pay.  The  price  of  credit  is 
always  largely  increased  because  a  portion  never 
perform  their  engagements.  Looking  at  this 
matter  as  it  really  exists,  we  can  appreciate  the 
virtues  assigned  by  John  Randolph  to  four  words 
which,  he  said,  were  the  secret  to  prosperity,  to 
wit :  "  Pay  as  you  go." 
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RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  ATHElViEUM. 

The  following  persons  are  credited  with  tlie  sumBi 
placed  opposite  their  names ; 

Edward  Norton, £5  00 

George  T.  Knox 5  00 

George  C.  Shreve, 5  00 

8.  Eosa, 5  00 

General  M.  J.  Vallejo, 5  00 

Elton  E.  Smillo, 5  00 

Julius  K.  Rose, 5  01) 

Kennedy  &  Bell, B  00 

A,  B.  Crittenden, 5  00 

John  Brannan, 5  00 

George  II.  Ward, 5  00 

J.  J.  Lo  Count, '. f)  00 

George  W.  Gift 5  00 

Andrew  J.  Moulder, 5  00 

Frederico  Biesta, 5  00 

W.  Kogers, 5  00 

William  Wilson 5  00 

Lynch  &  Eoeding, 8  00 

HenryO.Hyde 3  00 

O.  C.  Pratt, ■: 2  00 

Joseph  Clough, " 2  00 

James  L.  Martel, 2  00 

Samuel  Herman, 2  00 

William  H.  Sharp 2  00 

8.  Strawhridgo, 8  00       , 

G.  H.  Eose, 2  00 

Pioche  &  Eayerques, 2  00       * 

Alfred  Eene 2  00 

Whitcomb,  Pringle  &  Fulton, 2  00 

James  Phillibrown, 2  00 

Dr.  K  S.  Murphy, 2  00 

Becker  Brothers, 2  00 

Leony  vt  liirstel, 2  00 

Jacob  Marks,  Treka, 2  00 

W.  E.  Goldsmith, 2  00 

George  Frye 2  00 

Daniel  Driscoll, 2  00 

Bretton  &  Kay 2  00 

William  H.  Mead 2  00 

John  T.  Crenshaw, 2  00       : 

Alex.  G.  Abell, 2  00 

R.  If.  Sinton, 2  00 

James  Lowe, 2  00 

Joseph  Bates, 2  00 

George  Black 2  00 

Worthington  &  Henrys, 2  00 

N.  McNamara, 2  00 

D.  Sofleld 2  00 

H.  6.  Finch, 2  00 

RA.SSETTE  HOUSE,  cor.  Bush  and  San- 
some  streets,  San  Francisco.  The  EASSETTE 
1I0U8E  having  been  newly  painted  and  renovated 
throughout,  the  proprietor  invites  his  friends  and  the 
public  in  general,  to  call  and  give  him  a  trial.  He  has 
endeavored  to  make  his  house  the  BEST,  and  at  the 
same  time  THE  CHEAPEST  on  the  PaciBc  Coast;  and 
the  extensive  patronage  ho  has  enjoyed  during  the  past 
six  months,  convinces  him  that  his  efforts  have  been 
crowned  with  success. 

M.  A.  FEENOH,  Proprietor. 
OFFICE    OPEN    ALL    NIGHT. 
N.  B. — An  Iron  Safe  is  kept  in  the  Office  for  Deposit 
of  Valuables. 

MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  LECTURES. 
THE  MERCANTILE  LIBRAET  ASSOCIA- 
TION have  made  their  arrangements  for  a  course  of 
popular  LECTUEES,  to  be  delivered  the  present  season, 
at  Musical  Hall.  Lectures  have  been  secured  from  J. 
BOSS  BROWNE,  Esq.,  JOSIlaA  P.  HAVEN,  Esq., 
Capt.  E.  D.  KETES,  W.  W.  SHEPAED,  Esq.,  and 
Eev.  E.  P.  CUTLER,  and  other  well-known  names 
will  be  announced  herefifter.  Due  notice  will  be  given 
of  the  cGmmencement  of  the  series,  which  will  be  dur- 
ing the  present  month,  and  also  of  the  subjects  selected 
by  the  several  lecturers. 

S^-  Tickets  for  the  course,  at  $.%  can  be  had  at  the 
Library,  and. will  also  be  offered  particularly  to  members 
of  the  Association,  by  the  Assistant  Librarians.  Each 
Season  Ticket  will  admit  a  gentleman  aod  lady. 

By  order  of  the  Lecture  Committee. 

C CALIFORNIA  STEAM  NAVIGATION   CO. 
y    Deptirture  from  Jackson  Street  Whart    Carrying 
the  XTnited  States  Mails. 
Steamer  NEW  WORLD,  Capt.  Samuel  Seymour. 
ANTELOPE,  Captain  E.  A.  Pjole. 

CONFIDENCE,  Captain 

"        WILSCN  G.  HUNT,  Captain  ■ ■ . 

"        HELEN  HENSLET,  Capt.  E.O.M.Chadwick 
"       J.  BEAGDON,  Capt.  Thomas  Seely. 
"        UEILD A,  Capt,  Charles  Thome. 
"        CORNELIA,  Capt.  E.  Concklin. 
One  ormore  of  the  above  Steamers  will  leave  Jackson 
Street  Wharf  every  day,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  (Sundays 
excepted,)  for  SACEAMENTO  and  STOCKTON,  con- 
necting with  light-draught  steamers  for  MARTSVILLE, 
OOLUSI  and  EED  BLUFFS. 

For  further  particuliirs,  inquire  at  the  Office  of  the 
Company,  corner  of  Jackson  and  Front  streets. 

SAMUEL  J.  HENSLEV,  President. 

IT^RRNCH  AND  SPANISH  LAWGUAPES. 
^  PROF.  BE  LAGUNA  respectfully  announces  to  his 
former  Pupils  and  to  the  public  in  general,  that  lie  has 
taken  Rooms,  No.  1S8  W,ashington  street,  between  Mont- 
gomery and  Kearny,  opposite  the  El  Dorado,  where  he 
continue  to  teach  the  above  Langu.iges. 

The  Evening  Classes  will  commence  on  Monday, 
March  8th,  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 

Private  Lessons  given  to  Ladies  or  Gentlemen  at  their 
resiliences,  or  at  the  office, 

p^  Terms  for  Classes,  $5  per  month. 


THE  ATU'El^MVM. 

jjg"  We  are  happy  to  .state,  that  to-day  ( Thurs- 
day) Mrs.  Weekes,  whose  illness  is  noticed  on 
another  page,  is  much  better,  though  still  con- 
fined to  her  apartments.  Her  physician  thinks 
she  may  be  out  in  a  day  or  two. 

p^  The  story  entitled  "  The  Myrtle  Mys- 
tery," began  in  this  No.,  will  be  concluded  in 
our  next  paper.  In  our  third  No.  we  shall  com- 
mence the  publication  of  an  Original  Story,  by  a 
well-known  writer,  entitled  "  The  Husband- 
Lover;"  also,  an  Original  Translation  from  the 
Magyar  text,  which  will  prove  interesting  to  our 
readers. 

jt^"  Sacramento.  —  Mrs.  "Weekes  purposes 
visiting  Sacramento  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
if  her  health  should  permit,  with  the  view  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  circulation  of  The 
ATHENiEUM  in  that  city. 

5j^°  Messrs.  Feeks  &  Co.,  Washington  street, 
will  please  accept  our  thanks  for  a  package  of 
Eastern  papers,  received  as  we  go  to  press. 

51^"  " Please  Exchange ." — "We  forward 
copies  to  most  of  our  cotemporaries  in  California, 
and  many  in  the  Atlantic  States.  Pkase  txr 
cliange. 

Ht^"  A  series  of  interesting  "Letters  from 
Scotland"  will  be  commenced  in  our  next  No. 
They  will  contain  gossiping  sketches  of  the  lives 
and  characters  of  many  Scotch  notables,  among 
whom  we  may  name  Alexander  Smith,  Thomas 
Aird,  Prof  Blackie,  George  GilfiUan,  and  others 
known  to  fame. 

California  Contributors. — We  hope  to  be 
able  soon  to  lay  before  our  readers,  a  series  of 
articles  from  California  writers.  We  are  led  to 
hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  effect  arrangements 
with  a  literary  Lady,  well  known  among  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  as  an  accomplished  and 
elegant  writer,  for  one  or  more  Original  Nou- 
vellettes. 

Thanks. — We  are  under  obligations  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Alta  California,  Times,  Monmig 
Call,  Globe,  and  Golden  Era,  for  editorial  cour- 
tesies. We  would  also  express  our  acknowl- 
edgements to  the  editor  of  the  Wide  West  for 
the  publication  of  an  advertisement  in  his  paper, 
which  he  inserted  gratis.  It  has  assisted  us 
much. 

A  Good  'un. — The  N.  0.  Picayune  relates  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  an  auctioneer,  who  was 
crying  his  wares  when  a  greenhorn  stepped  in. 
It  says  : 

The  individual  gazed  as  intently  as  he  could 
at  the  auctioneer,  while  he  sustained  himself 
against  a  friendly  post;  and  the  man  of  the  ham- 
mer having  named  a  pi'iee  above  the  then  pend- 
ing bid,  nodded  significantly  and  interrogatively 
to  the  stranger,  who,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  original  and  professional  nodder,  nodded  in 
return.  The  bidding  became  more  spirited,  and 
numerous  nods  were  exchanged  between  he  of 
the  hammer  and  the  stranger,  until  the  piece  of 
goods  was  finally  pronounced  sold  to  the  latter. 
"Your  name,"  shouted  the  auctioneer,  in  the 
most  business  like  manner  possible.  "Name!" 
growled  the  individual  addressed,  "  Name  — 
thunder  I  I  thought  yer  knowed  me,  when  yer 
nodded  to  me,  and  so  I  nodded  back  again.  Go 
to  thunder  with  your  old  going,  gone  shop ;  I'm 
no  peddler." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  as  the  stranger 
stalked  out  of  the  room,  and  the  auctioneer  was 
entered  on  the  books  among  the  other  sales. 


Tte  Scarlet  Petticoat  antl  tlie  Wlllte. 

Our  lady  readers — and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  they  are  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  of 
course  all  fair,  amiable,  wise,  tasteful  and  grace- 
ful— will  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  the  Queen 
of  England  has  a  very  beautiful  castle  at  Balmo- 
ral, on  the  banks  of  the  dark  rolling  Dee,  where 
she  takes  her  pleasure  and  the  Prince  Consort 
shoots  grouse  in  August  and  September,  and 
from  whence  certain  Caledonian  fashions  have 
lately  been  introduced  by  the  higher  circles  in 
England.  It  so  happens  that  the 'Queen,  when 
visiting  Balmoral,  is  always  received  by  a  sort  of 
triumphal  procession,  the  prettiest  episode  in 
which  is  a  bevy  of  Scottish  maidens  and  matrons 
wearing  the  scarlet  petticoat,  with  the  gown 
hooped  up  at  the  side,  the  hem  of  the  petticoat 
touching  the  ankle.  The  Queen  has  adopted 
the  fashion,  and  so  have  many  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Court.  It  has  not  been  long  in  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  and  was  first  introduced  at  Washington 
by  Lady  Gore  Ousley,  and  lias  already  received 
the  indorsement  of  sevei'al  of  the  prettiest  prom- 
enaders  in  Broadway. 

The  scarlet  petticoat,  like  all  petticoats,  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest.  The  article  has  been, 
in  all  ages  a  most  important  weapon  in  politics, 
war,  diplomacy  and  financiering.  Where  would 
have  been  the  fame  of  Homer,  if  Paris  had  not 
interfered  in  a  petticoat  quarrel  7  Did  not  Mark 
Antony  desert  all  his  friends  and  allow  his  party 
to  go  to  the  dogs  while  he  was  wasting  his  time 
under  the  petticoat  reign  of  Cleopatra '?  Was 
not  Mme,  de  Maintenon's  petticoat  the  chiefest 
piece  of  state  machinery  in  the  time  of  the  Grand 
Monarch?  Was  England  ever  more  powei'ful 
than  when  under  the  petticoat  government  of 
Elizabetli?  A  great  many  very  handsome  pet- 
ticoats she  had,  too,  being  somewhat  finical  in 
regard  to  the  article.  Where  would  have  been 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlboi'ough  but  for  the  pet- 
ticoat influence  of  Sarah  Churchill'? 

Similar  influences  in  our  day  led  to  the  down- 
fall of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  early  death  of  the 
second,  and  the  success  of  the  third.  And  is  it 
not  gravely  urged  that  the  expansion  of  the  crin- 
oline and  the  inflation  of  the  hooped  petticoats 
helped  to  bring  on  the  commercial  revulsion'? 
Do  we  not  all  remember  the  incident  in  Califor- 
nia, where  a  party  of  rough  miners,  who  had 
passed  many  months  without  the  cheer  of  wo- 
man's eyes,  accidentally  discovered  a  red  petti- 
coat, paid  homage  to  it,  and  extemporized  a  tri- 
umphal dance  about  it  ?  Who  can  forget  the 
stout  Jersey  matron  who  gave  her  single  petti- 
coat to  make  wadding  for  Revolutionary  mus- 
kets 7  Have  not  all  the  poets  sung  the  praises 
of  the  petticoat?  AVho  does  not  remember  the 
lines  of  Sir  John  Suckling : 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 

Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  liglit. 

[Neu!  York  Herald. 


THE  ATHEN.aBUM.  AND  CALIFORNIA 
CRITIC.  A  Journal  of  Literature  and  Art.  Con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Cora  Anna  Weekes.  To  he  published 
weekly,  at  129  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco. 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  the  conductor  of  this  paper,  to 
make  it  in  every  way  suitable  for  Family  Reading.  It 
will  be  ciirefuiiy  edited,  and  nothing  will  be  admitted 
into  its  columns  calculated  to  offend  the  t.aste  or  shock 
the  sense  of  the  most  fastidious.  Though  not  professedly 
devoted  to  Religion,  it  will  nevertheless  strive  to  assume 
and  maintain  a  high  moral  tone;  the  Editress  believing 
that  Christianity  is  ever  the  handmaid  of  civilization, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Press,  as  well  as  the  Pulpit, 
to  uphold  and  teach  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Matters  of  a  personal  character  will  always  be 
scrupulously  avoided,  and  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Editress  to  treat  her  cotemporaries  with  courtesy  and 
respect,  she  claims  the  same  treatment  in  return.  She 
expects  and  will  not  shrink  from  legitimate  criticism,  so 
long  as  such  criticism  is  confined  to  her  literary  efforts ; 
but  she  trusts  her  cotemporaries  will  remember  that 
while  as  an  iiditress  she  belongs  to  the  public,  and  holds 
herself  subject  to  its  praise  or  censure,  as  a  "Woman  her 
capacity  is  private,  and  she  claims  exemption  from  per- 
sonal attack.  In  short,  she  desires  to  sink  her  own  indi- 
viduality into  that  of  her  paper. 

TEEMS  OF  THE  ATHENiEUM: 

Single  Copy,  per  annum,        -        -       -        -        $5  00 
"       Six  Months,  ...  3  00 

"       Three  Months,  -        -       -         2  00 

E^r°  Quarterly  subscribers  continuing  their  subscrip- 
tions for  the  year,  will  be  charged  no  more  than  the  pro 
rata  yearly  subscription. 

The  Editress  respectfully  solicits  the  public  support. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION; 

Sinple  Oopv,  Twelve  MontbB,  in  udvftnce $5  00 

Ten  Copies',  lo  one  ndilicss,       "  "         -10  (10 

Single  Copy,  Six  Monlhs,  "  "         3  00 

Age>m3  in  London. — Siimpson  Low,  Son  A  Co,.  47  Liidgate 
Hill. 

AGENTS  IN  Scotland. — Thomas  Murray  &  Sons,  Booksellers, 
Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow. 

*»*  Letters  enclosing  remittances  and  commnnications  for  the 
paper  should  be  addressed  to  the  I'Mitress,  as  above. 


OfiKinal. 
EEVEEIES  OF  JOHN  JOITES  THE  ELDER. 


Mr*  Llttlebud  Calls — A.  Social  Conversation 
^I  make  Verses. 

No.  II. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  that  I  have  taken  such  a 
liking  to  Mr.  Littlebnil.  Perhaps  it  is  that  we 
have  an  individuality  of  interest.  Testerdaj' 
evening,  after  I  had  left  the  counting-room,  I 
hastened  home  and  built  a  cosy  fire  in  my  grate. 
It  was  not  very  cold  ;  but  somehow  I  wanted  a 
companion,  and  the  cheerful  blaze  seemed  to 
shine  intelligently  upon  me.  When  I  saw  its 
beams  flickering  upon  my  bare  walls,  I  was 
struck  with  a  very  singular  idea.  There  was  a 
kind  of  familiar  smile  in  the  fire-light.  It  looked 
down  upon  me  from  the  wall,  and  as  I  turned  in 
surprise  to  gaze  upon  it,  it  instantly  shitted  its 
position.  When  the  embers  burned  low,  the 
reflection  seemed  gradually  to  asceud,  and  I 
could  almost  aver  I  saw  a  pale,  thin,  delicate 
hand,  pointing  upward.  Involuntarily  I  threw 
the  window  wide  open,  and  looked  up,  too. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  clear  sky, 
and  a  few  stars  trembling  with  cold.  I  wished 
Mr.  Littlebud  would  come  in,  and,  sure  enough, 
there  came  a  soft  tap  at  my  door,  and  that  gen- 
tleman made  his  appearance. 

"Why,  good  evening,  my  friend,"  said  I,  "I 
was  just  thinking  of  you,  and  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  called." 

The  old  gentleman  returned  my  salutation 
kindly,  aiid  took  a  seat  by  the  smoking  embers. 
I  tried  to  rally  him  into  conversation,  but  he 
kept  steadily  gazing  at  the  fire,  and  uttered  not 
a  word. 

"Mr.  Littlebud,"  I  asked,  "what  can  be  the 
subject  of  your  thoughts  to-night  7  Have  you 
no  gossip  1 — no  news  to  communicate  ?  And 
■why  gaze  you  so  steadily  at  my  poor  fire  ?" 

He  motioned  me  to  bim,  without  taking  his 
eyes  from  the  grate. 

"  Look  at  that  fire,"  he  said,  speaking  very 
Blowly.  "  A  few  minutes  since  it  was  blazing 
cheerfully,  and  now  it  is  almost  out.  It  is  like 
the  fire  of  life.  The  blackened  ashes  will  remain 
for  a  season,  and  then  the  winds  will  carry  them 
away.    So,   neighbor  Jones,  when  the  fuel  of 


our  lives  is  all  burned  out,  anctSue  dust  and  the 
ashes  only  are  left,  we  too  shaft'-bo  swept  away 
by  the  rough  winds  of  time,  and  nothing  will 
remain  to  tell  that  we  once  existed." 

There  was  something  inconceivably  sad  in 
this  thought.  But  suddenly  a  bright  idea  occur- 
red to  me,  and  I  spoke : 

"Ton  forget,  Mr.  Littlebud,  that  the  ashes  of 
that  grate,  worthless  as  it  appears,  may  resusci- 
tate the  worn  out  soil  of  some  clover-field,  and 
from  its  bosom  may  spring  blossoms  of  fragrance 
and  beauty.  Even  so,  when  we  go  away,  our 
good  deeds  shall  take  root  in  the  heart  of  some 
forlorn  one,  and  spring  up  in  flowers  to  keep  our 
memory  green  forever!" 

"  I  cannot  dissent  from  so  fair  a  thought, 
neighbor  Jones,"  replied  Mr.  Littlebud;  "and 
yet  it  would  seem  that  we  are  so  humble  in  our 
sphere,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to  do  much  good 
in  this  world.  Who  will  remember  me  when  I 
am  dead?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  friend.  When  the  widow 
Lacy  lost  her  little  boy  last  week,  and  was  ready 
to  die  of  grief,  you  went  and  comforted  her.  I 
heard  you  saj',  'cheer  up,  widow  Lac v;  God 
loved  the  child,  and  so  took  it  home.  The  dear 
Christ  who  said  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  has  taken  your  wee  lamb  into  his  own 
fold.'  Well,  the  poor  widow  smiled  through  her 
tears,  and  looked  so  grateful,  that  I  knew  even 
then  you  had  sown  some  of  the  good  seed,  which 
should  spring  up  into  everlasting  verdure.  Ah  ! 
he  who  givoth  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of 
Christ's  mourning  ones,  shall  have  his  reward." 

He  raised  his  soft,  humid  eyes  to  mine.  I  held 
out  my  hand.     He  grasped  it,  as  he  exclaimed : 

"  God  bless  you,  neighbor  Jqnes.  Tou  have 
taught  me  a  lesson.  Tou  have  taught  me  to 
trust  in  Him  who  knoweth  even  when  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground.     Let  us  praise  His  name." 

He  fell  on  his  knees.  Our  little  attic  room 
suddenly  became  filled  as  with  a  halo  of  liglit 
and  glory.  Soft  zephyrs  fanned  us,  as  if  stirred 
by  the  wings  of  angels'. 

Mr.  Littlebud's  face  shone.  He  raised  his  eyes, 
streaming  with  joy-drops,  to  heaven.  "  Blessed 
be  Him  who  comfortoth  usl"  he  whispered,  fer- 
vently. 

"  Amen  I"  I  replied ;  and  "  amen"  was  caught 
up  and  echoed  by  a  thousand  invisible  spirits. 

He  rose  up,  with  inspiration  on  his  face.     His 

weak,  trembling  voice  broke  into  song,  as  a  little 

rill  breaks  into  music  among  the  mountams: 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight, 

Where  saints  immortal  reign. 

Eternal  day  excludes  the  night, 

And  pleasures  banish  pain." 


I  joined  him  in  the  chorus: 

"  There  elmll  I  batho  my  weary  soul 

In  Buns  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 

Across  my  peaceful  breast.'' 

Then  wo    talked  to  each  other   kind,   com- 


forting words,  and  the  hours  slipped  rapidly  by 
till  bed-time  came.  Mr.  Littlebud  then  bade  me 
an  affectionate  good-night.  After  he  had  de- 
parted, and  I  was  lefl;  quite  alone,  I  got  thinking 
about  ONE  who  shared  my  youthful  joys,  but 
whose  name  is  now  carved  on  a  tombstone.  I 
don't  attempt  poetry  very  often,  but  some  how 
I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  put  my  thoughts  on 
paper.     Here  they  are : 

I  am  all  alone  in  my  quiet  room, 

And  the  hours  are  flying  fast. 
My  soul,  with  a  listless,  aching  sigh, 

Goes  back  to  the  misty  past ; 
It  dwells  on  the  days  when  hope  was  young, 

And  the  heart  beat  fresh  and  free, 
"When  it  throbbed  for  a  fond  and  trusting  one — 

Heaven's  choicest  gift  to  me  I 

She  was  all  holy  and  innocent — 

Her  fringed  eye's  lustrous  hue 
Shone  out  from  tlie  depths  of  a  loving  heart, 

All  gentle,  and  Itind,  and  true  ; 
E'en  now,  when  the  azure  skies  are  bright, 

And  the  night-orbs  glisten  fair. 
My  longing  eyes  look  up  to  them, 

And  I  see  Jier  spirit  there ! 

I  see  her  now  as  she  used  to  sit 

By  the  brooklet's  pebbly  brink, 
When  our  hearts  were  one,  and  our  soula  were  one, 

By  many  a  golden  link ; 

0  the  flowers  smiled  as  they  bathed  their  cheeks 
In  the  depths  of  the  crystal  stream — 

The  flowers  are  pale— and  to  me  is  left 
But  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

She  has  gone  for  aye — her  ringing  laugh 

Is  hushed  in  silence  deep — 
She  slcepeth  in  the  sliadowy  land, 

"While  I  remain  to  weep  1 
And  now  when  the  stars  come  out  at  night, 

To  gaze  at  the  sleeping  sea. 

1  close  my  eyes  and  dream  of  her — 
Alas  I  will  she  dream  of  me ! 

Will  she  dream  of  me  ? — the  saintly  sweep 

Of  her  raiment  pure  and  white 
Is  beyond  the  confines  of  this  clay, 

That  chains  me  to  Earth  and  N  ight ! 
But  this  tiiread-bare  garment  will  soon  wear  out, 

And  this  spirit  will  cleave  the  air, 
And  we'll  mingle,  and  live  our  loves  again, 

In  a  vortex  of  glory  there ! 


CEITICAL  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Aurora  Lielgli. 

ATJKORA  LEIGH.  —  By  Euzabetb  Bakeett  Beownino. 
New  York :    C.  S.  Tijincis  i  Co. 

In  the  first  number  of  this  paper  we  published  a 
critical  review  of  the  new  volume  by  Alexander 
Smith,  whom  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising Poets  that  has  appeared  since  the  days  of 
Shakspeare.  This  is  strong  commendation,  but  we 
believe  by  no  means  extravagant.  Certainly,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  encomiums  which 
have  been  every  where  lavished  upon  his  works, 
not  only  hy  the  smaller  critics,  but  by  those 
whose  vocation  it  is  to  pluck  the  feathers  from 
these  new  fledglings,  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
that,  with  firm  faith  in  the  adage  of  "  what  every 
body  says  must  be  true,"  he  has  proven  himself 
to  be  the  Bard  who  in  destined  to  "  set  the  age 
to  music,"  and — 

"  To  be  the  spokesman  for  all  coming  time." 
In  this  article,  however,  we  have  another  task 
before  us.    If  Alexander  Smith  is  at  this  mo- 
ment the  first  representative  of  English  poetry 
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among  liis  own  sex,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
Elizabeth  Bakrett  Browsixg  is  as  unques- 
tionably at  the  head  of  all  Female  Poets  of  this 
or  any  other  age.  She  is  greater  than  Smith  in 
Art — more  polished  and  more  elegant ;  but  she 
is  less  an  enthusiast  for  2sature  and  Kature's 
beautiful  works,  ilrs.  Beowxixg  represents 
the  schools — she  is  too  precise :  too  mueli  bound 
by  conTentionalities,  (the  fault  of  our  sex) — too 
much  afraid  to  kick  aside  the  trammels  ofcustom, 
and  to  soar  away  into  the  great  expanse  of  soul- 
freedom.  But,  aside  from  these  defects,  she  is 
the  true  woman — not  in  weakness  of  purpose 
or  a  want  of  independence  of  thought — but  she 
is  the  woman  in  all  those  great  and  angelic  traits 
that  should  adorn  a  woman's  character.  Deli- 
cate in  feeling  and  refined  in  sentiment,  she  is 
yet  enlightened  enough  to  perceive  that  Litera- 
ture every  where  is  the  handmaid  of  civilization, 
and  that  only  among  those  of  our  sex  who  have 
not  yet  fitlly  emerged  from  a  state  of  semi-bar- 
barism, and  whose  limited  faculties  have  not  yet 
become  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  the 
memorable  and  the  true,  is  Literature  frowned 
upon  and  treated  with  contempt.  Hence  she 
pities,  rather  than  blames,  those  mistaken  ones 
of  our  sex  whose  ignorance  does  uot  permit  them 
to  perceive,  that  among  womanly  accomplish- 
ments Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  must  ever 
hold  the  pre-eminence. 

■We  have  written  thus  much  of  Mrs.  Browx- 
KG'S  peculiarities,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
examine  her  Poems  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  traits  which  form  the 
character  of  the  Poet,  and  which  have  resulted 
in  such  a  work  as  "Aurora  Leigh."  Our  sister 
and  our  friend,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  apply  the  critic's  lash,  even  did  we  find 
occasion  to  do  so.  Our  o'oject  is  less  to  censure 
defects,  than  to  point  out  beauties ;  and  the  chief 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  our  purpose  is,  that 
those  beauties  are  scattered  so  abundantly 
through  the  350  pages  of  her  book,  that  we  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  choose  from  among  tlie 
thousand  gems  of  thought  our  pencil  has  marked. 

"  Aurora  Leigh"  partakes  of  the  character  of 
an  Autobiography,  and,  to  use  Mrs.  Browsing's 
own  words,  it  is  the  wor'K  into  which  "her 
highest  convictions  of  life  and  art  have  entered." 
"  Aurora"  is  a  young  poetess,  who  falls  in  love 
with  her  cousin  Sotnney,  but  whose  pride  pre- 
vents her  from  accepting  his  offer  of  marriage, 
since  he  is  a  nobleman,  and  she  penniless. 
JRomney  is  a  philanthropist,  and  engages  in  all 
sorts  of  impossible  schemes  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  his  fellow  men  ;  even  to  the 
extent  of  giving  his  lands  rent  free  to  his  ten- 
ants, &c,  &C. : — who  repay  him  for  his  kindness 
by  burning  his  house,  putting  out  his  eyes,  and 
scouting  him  from  his  own  lands.  Blind  and 
broken-hearted,  he  follows  his  cousin  Auroia  to 
Italy,  where  he  pours  out  his  passion  as  one  with- 
out hope;  and  at  last  finds  that  the  cold  and 
haughty  dame  is  after  all  a  mere  little  woman, 
full  of  love  and  full  of  tears, — and  of  course,  as 
soon  as  she  discovers  that  he  is  sightless,  she 
falls  on  his  bosom  in  the  most  approved  fashion, 
and  weeps  that  she  must 


And  kooTT  she  cai!ii( 
Aurora  JUigh,  in  true  womanly  fashion,  com- 
mences her  story  by  informmg  her  readers  that 
she  is  "  still  what  men  call  young;"  being  evi- 
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'e  outset  not  to  be  mis- 
b  her  youth  and  beauty. 


dentl 
understo"! 
She  says 

I  tove  uot  so  far  left  tlie  co.ists  of  life 
To  travel  iuUiud.  tluit  I  cmiiot  lu-jir 
Tbut  murmur  of  the  outur  luunilo 

AVliidi  unweaiK-a  biiWi-s  sunk-  at  in  their  sleep, 
"When  wouJiTid  at  for  suiiliug. 

She   speaks   beautifully  of  her  Mother,  who 
died  in  giving  her  birth 

»  V  hfc 

A  poor  jtail      it      ^    )  t  1  7  h   p, 

II  t  d  frail: 
«/          Wi< 

T       all  rVh 
H  d  1  It  a  1  1 

It  mi,,lit  1  i\      W 1     i  I  r     th 

VnlrfOii    lei>*if    t  ii   ielmvsul 
To  then         i  Icr'^  \    it  \        ml  ci 
1  f  It  ■>  n    tl    1  \  ti  t  tU ut  tl     world 
A   d   t  U  wt   t  AfiJaiiff  ItJ  e  1  hla)t    ij  la  nb 
ZtrloUat7ii(i>t  III   I  uttiHt)  i p  tl r  f  Id  tCr 

After  the  deith  of  her  mother  Au  ora  went 
to  live  among  the  mountamb  oi  Italy  with  her 
father.     She  thus  speaks  of  her  life  during  nine 
years  among  the  Italian  hills,  and  of  the  sudden 
death  of  her  father : 
So  nine  full  yeiirs  our  rfays  were  hid  witJt  God 
Antotuj  His  tttnntitiiins,     1  was  just  tllirteen- 
StiU  ^nving  like  the  plants  from  nnset-n  roots, 
In  lougiu'-lied  springs, — and  suddenly  awoke 
To  fulfil  fe  and  its  nc-etls  and  agonies, 
"With  an  intense,  strong,  strngiiling  heart,  besido 
A  stouoKlead  father.    ii7'<.  s.ri  <■;.■ .-',,  z;.  i„i  ll,:„IJi. 
Makes  awful  liglUnina-     Hi*  1 '^r  »'V.i  was  ■  L.ive)' 
*        *        s        *        Jiiv  1  .:u,«.r.  d  hi- was  :toue. 
And  none  was  left  to  love  ia  all  the  Ax.rld. 
The  sentences  which  we  have  italicised  in  the 
above  extract,  are  grandly  beautiful     The  ex- 
pression,   "  a   stone-dead   father,"  is,  however, 
coarse  and  unnatural,  and  grates  harshly  on  the 
refined  ear. 

After  her  father's  death,   Aurora  returns  to 
England,   to  reside  with  a  maiden  aunt.     The 
picture  of  the  staid  old  lady  is  so  admirably 
drawn,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to 
copy  it  entire. 
I  think  1  see  mv  iather's  sister  stand 
Upon  the  hall-siep  of  her  country-  house 
To  give  nie  welcome.    i?he  stood  straight  and  calm, 
Her  somewhat  n.ttrow  forehead  hraided  tight. 
As  if  for  taming  accidental  Ihonghts 
Prom  possible  pulses;  brown  hair  pricked  with  gray, 
Bv  frigid  nse  of  life,  (she  was  not  old. 
Althouih  luv  fatlu-r's  fl,!cr  Vy  a  y;:"'.^ 


A  tlo 


,  YKT 


Ills; 


Eve 
But  ue 

In  smiliii-:  il.ivks  ui  wl.ui.  w.is  yet  a  rose 
Of  j,icrislj.d  suuiuiirs.  like  a  rose  in  a  lKX.>k, 
Kept  more  for  ruth  than  pleasure, — if  past  Mo 
Past  fading  also. 

She  had  lived.  we-U  say, 
A  liarraless  life,  she  called  a  virtuous  life, 
A  .[Uiet  life,  uliich  wa,  not  life  at  all. 
(Bnt  that,  she  had  uut  livi-d  .u.-ulIi  t..  know,) 
Between  tlu-  vicar  and  ll„-  .-..iiutrv  s.piires. 
The  lor.l-lii-ute.iaut  I  ..kin-  d.ovu  sometimes 
Fromtl.e  .  i,:i,M-,i.!.  x...  a,-.,ur,.-  Iluir  souls 
Againjt  .  h..i.,f-  vnk  ir:-i;is.  .iiid.  iu  the  abv.ss, 
Theap.  11.,  ..av  1.  .  1;,,1  ii.  >  u.  ..- a  vear. 
To  l,l\-\v  ll..  ir  jMui.li:,--  vf  Immilitv. 
Thep.-r-  lul.  vx.r.  i-..i  li-r  1  hristiau  sifts 
Of  kuituiii:  ,r>  ckiii_>.  ^lilliiii-'pi 


Beca 

ilnd  iii-vd  ,1 

tl:  dilitriiK-. 


■  ll, 


11-1. 


all 

1  lir,,].,. 


till 


1  trick 

Of  ..l...kiii^-  ,l;,ii^cruui  .juesrioiis  from  the  cre.-ise, 
rr,.-sirv,.-a  llir  intiU.-irual.     ?1,.;  lii,,l  lived 
A  sort  of  cairi-l.ird  life.  1  .  ;  :i  .::    i      ._■  . 

Accountim.-'lliat  to  kaM r,  h 

■Wasactand  joyeuou-h  :  i    ,., 

Dear  heaven,  how  silly  ai     in-   t1,ii;_.  ihat  Uve 

In  thickets,  and  eat  berries : 

I,  aks, 
A  wild  bird  scarcely  tledged,  was  lirougbt  to  her  cage. 
And  she  was  there  to  meet  me.  very  kind, 
brim;  ibe  clean  water:  u'ive  out  tlie  fresh  seed. 
^he  it...ed  U1.0U  the  steps  to  Welcome  me. 
Calm,  in  black  i-arb.     1  clunii  aktut  ber  neck. 
Yoiins  bal.,i.  who  catch  at  c'verv  >hrcd  of  wool 
To  draw  the  new  li-bt  cl.  ^cr.  catcb  and  cling 
Less  bliihilv.     In  ii.v  ears,  mv  father's  word 
Huiumol  ijiu.ramlv.  as  the  s.a  iu  jheljs. 
'Li've.  l-ve  mv  cbii.j.'     ibe.  black  there  with  mv  grief, 
iliirbt  feel  mv'lcve— .-be  wa.-  bis  sister  i,nc..-— 
I  clunii  to  ber.     A  m.-ment  sbe  seenud  moved, 
Kisscd'me  \viib  cold  lips,  sulTcred  me  t,.  cling, 
-iud  drew  me  feeblv  throUi.'h  the  ball,  into 
The  room  she  sate  in. 

There,  with  some  strange  spasm 
Of  pain  and  passion,  si";  ..i„*i^  loose  my  hands 
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If  11,  ,t  li,r,-.  th.-re  perhaps.     Then  drawing  breath, 

l^lu-  slnicck.l  for  ber  ordinary  calm. 

An, I  iiii,-,,l  it  ratlier.  told  me' not  to  shrink, 

A-  if  fh,,  h:i,l  t,,bl  mo  not  to  lie  au,l  swear,— 

s,c  ha,;  l,,v,  ,1  niv  father,  and  would  love  me  too 

As  I,,ue-as  1  d,s;-rvedit! 

"VTe  have  only  reached  the  eleventh  page  of 
Mrs  Bhowxixs's  book,  and  yet  we  grow  volu- 
minous in  our  quotations.  But  we  cannot  for- 
bear giving  a  few  extracts  which  explain  tlie 
writer's  views  in  reference  to  the  trifling  and 
foolish  aims  of  woman's  ambition: 

The  works  of  women  .ire  symbolical, 
"We  sew,  sew.  prick  our  fingers,  dull  our  sight. 
Producing  what  J     A  pair  of  slippers,  sir. 
To  put  on  when  you're  we.ory — or  a  stool 
■    To  tumble  over  and  vex  you. 

Here  is  an  almost  savage  thrust  at  the  unmean- 
ing and  frivolous  compliments  too  often  lavished 
upon  our  sex,  by  some  of  our  eritics: 

Wo  never  can  be  satisfied  with  praise 


Which  meall^  tl;  -      ,,.    -Oh,  excellent! 

■Wliatsiace!  wh.  -     wh.it  fluent  sweeps  I 

'What  delicati-  ,h-,    i  ;  i:.,  o, a  I  most  thought  1 

•Tile  l-.ok  ,1,„-,  h,,n,,r  I.,  tie-  -,  X.  we  hold. 
'.\nioni:  ,,iiv  l\liial,,  aufbi,r,  w  ,,  make  room 
'Eorlhij  tail  wiiler.  an, I  ,-,  ,iici-.,  mlate 
'The  cov.iitrv  tliat  i,r.,duees  iu  these  times 
*Such  women,  competent  to spelll' 

And  in  her  disgust  for  these  shallow  compli- 
ments, which  generally  are  but  another  name 
for  contempt,  our  authoress  breaks  out  as  follows : 
I  would  rather  dance 
.\t  fairs  on  tight-rope,  till  the  babies  dropped 
Their  gingerbread  for  jo.v. — than  shift  the  types 
For  toierable  verse,  intolerable 
To  men  who  act  and  suffer.    IkUcrfar, 
Pursue  a  frivolous  tradr.  hi/  serious  mcanSy 
Than  a  sMiiiu  arlfrivotousti/. 

The  character  of  Marion  Earle  is  most  admi- 
rably drawn.  Marion  is  a  poor  "  daughter  of 
the  people,"  whose  mother  is  described  as  a  de- 
based and  soulless  creature,  addicted  to  stron, 
drink  to  the  degree  of  beastiality,  and  plotting 
win  the  means  of  gratifying  her  depraved  appi 
tite  by  the  meditated  dishonor  of  her  only  chili 
The  scene  wherein  is  depicted  the  horrible  di 
pravity  of  the  mother,  the  infamous  lust  of  hiiri 
to  whom  she  would  have  sacrificed  the  poor  girl, 
and  the  horror  of  the  shocked  but  virtuous  J/a- 
ri'on,  is  terribly  graphic,  but  cannot  well  be  des-  ■ 
cribed  in  these  columns :  hence  we  pass  it  by. 
Enough  that  the  poor  child,  destitute  and  penny- 
less,  without  shoe  or  bonnet  to  shield  her  person 
from  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm,  flies  from 
the  maternal  roof — a  hovel  only — and  takes  the 
high  road  to  London.  "Weak  and  ill  from  expo- 
sure, she  falls  down  on  the  road,  and  gives  her- 
self up  to  die.  Here  she  is  found,  in  an  insensi- 
ble state,  by  an  honest  carter,  by  whom  she  is 
taken  to  London  and  placed  in  one  of  the  city 
hospitals.  The  noble  philanthropist,  Romnty 
Leigh,  in  his  charitable  visits  to  the  hospital, 
falls  iu  with  the  friendless  Marion.  He  gently 
questions  her:  ^ 

*  Ton  have  lost 

Tour  father  and  your  mother  ?' 

Her  answer  is  terrible  in  its  grand  beauty : 
'Both  .''she  said. 

'Both  lost !  mv  father  was  burnt  up  with  gin 

Or  ever  I  sucked  milk,  and  so  is  lost. 

My  mother  sold  me  to  a  man  iasi  mouth. 

And  so  mv  mothers  lost,  'tis  manifest. 

And  1.  who  lied  from  her  for  miles  and  miles. 

As  if  1  bad  cau^'bt  si-bt  of  tile  tires  of  liell 

Through  some  wild  gap,  (she  was  my  mother,  sir,) 

It  seems  1  shall  be  lost,  too.  presently, 

And  so  we  end,  ail  three  of  us.' 

Jiomney's  answer  is  full  of  Christian  tender- 
ness. How  exquisitely  he  imparts  to  i!  poor 
forsaken  diild,  the  consolations  of  religion: 
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'  Poor  cliild!' 
IIo  said — with  such  a  }»ity  in  his  voice, 
it  sni.tlied  li.T  more  than  h.-r  own  ti-ars— 'poor cliild ! 
■Tis  Mni|.|"  tli-.f  i-..M:,v:,i  1 , ,■  .uMther's  love 

SliMiil  ;  :  :  ■,  :.    r.io.     Yot  he  touaht. 

7/.'.'  '.rrsuri-, 

,\ii''  '  /       ;  ,  !/<inU  riuich 

iif  l'<  ,     ,  :..i.id.     Touch  ami  hold, 

J>'    '/  ■■'■  'i'  ^I'll,  wtcp  i>:licri  John  was  laid 

Wirt.  J. .  .  ;  Idvixl  hini.^ 

Xiilili'  Mr.s.   BKOWNixcfl     Though  you  never 

pen  another  hue,  this  alone  shall  make  your  name 

ininiortal! 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  for  us  to  at- 

tenipt   to  follow    the  fortunes  of  poor  Marion 

Eui-bi.     Jlrs.  Beowxing  alone   is   competent  to 

1-c  iii-T  biographer;  and  she  leads  us  step  by  step 

ali  ug  the  dark  avenues  of  the  poor  girl's  life, 

down  to  sorrow  and  infamy  I     She  tells  us  how 

':  Marion,  after  leaving  the  ho-spital,  was  placed  in 

(  "  a  famous  sempstress   house"  in  London ;  and 


how,  when  one  of  her  companions  in  toil  ■'took 

sick,''  .ihe  forfeited  her  place  by  waiting  upon  the 

invalid. 

Slie  could  not  leave  a  solitary  soui 

Til  funnJer  in  the  dark,  whih^  fht-  ?atc  still 

Ami  lavislircl    ■t:t.-!;r=  ,1,1  n  Ifi.!v-v  ]!■•,;. 


Kow  Marion  suddenly  disappears  from  London, 
and  nothing  is  heard  of  her  for  several  years.  At 
last,  under  circumstances  of  grave  suspicion,  she 
is  discovered  by  Aurora,  wandering  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  She  bears  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  caresses  it  with  all  a  mother's  fond- 
ness. And  yet,  when  Aurora  follows  the  mys- 
terious girl  to  her  humble  home,  she  learns  that 
rion  is  not  a  wife.  The  mother  holds  her 
smiling  babe  up  to  Aurora,  and  asks  if  it  is  not 
"  beautiful."     The  latter  replies: 

Ay!  tin-  chilli  is  w.-ll  enoiish.' 


'Ifht 


They  need  1 
S'lt  i/'  «../.—; . 

Wen  Isli:'.~>r    !,■    .       ',    '      ,;  .;■..,.'■     ,  ..     ■ 

Knl  hut  1(1/7/1  ()«,■«,/,../  ,<,/c.i/ic/../  I,i,i,l,x, 
Than  touch  the  sacrik  dirts  of  such  a  child.' 

Now  we  prefer  to  allow  Aurora  lo  proceed  in 
her  own  words : 


She  plnngrd  her  fingers  i 
As  one  who  would  not  he 
And  thou,  with  indrawn 
'My  lamb,  luv  lanil.l  all 
The  most  unclean -otiM, 

To  Qod,  OUCC— OUW    tlirv 

Rndgrac.icnuodifnriot 

a  his  clustering  lock 
alVaid  of  tiro: 

,-  a'.'ci  .  ui;.  «,.rds; 

'My  .Marion,-  I  mad.-  an- 
'The|M-ia,l  u-l„,(t,,|.a  1 

'::;":-,"::^-,-';;;l,C"' 

And  lie 

,',J  .^^(^j, . 

Whom 

II  h 

■1-   ki--'    -    (■■:l;.[..l 

I  so  full 

He  will 

not 

lui--    '.,<■.      .1,1.   1     a 

(  lac  home 

To  live 

n.  a 

n  aj^aiDBt, 

A  pure 

gOOl 

muthur  s  iiuuie 

uij  memory 

To  hope 

in-, 

wheu  the  world 

yrows  thick  and  bad 

And  he  feel 

out  for  virtue' 

The  wrongfully  accused  Marion,  still  pure, 
though  smarting  under  suspicion,  vindicates  her 
lonor  as  follows.  Was  ever  bSfore,  language  so 
^and  and  powerful,  penned  by  woman : 


Tim. a...     ,    .-:    , 

And  ii  J  11..  , 

And  pullci-ij  wii 
I  dared  to  l.i.i  till 
irouW  (,■„,;  ;..,Y  ,;,„ 

i^f/r  striL,'  ,„,   ,/f., 

iiticUMrs  fnc.  Iha 


For  an  explanation  of  the  mystery  which  en- 
velopes the  character  of  Marion  Earle,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  book  itself — which  we  presume 
may  be  obtained  at  the  book-store  of  Mr.  Le 
Count,  in  this  city.  But  we  have  quoted  enough 
of  this  extraordinary  Poem  to  .sustain  our  decla- 
ration that  Mrs.  Browni.xs  is  the  greatest 
poetess  of  this  or  any  other  age.  Sappho  her- 
self never  painted  such  images  as  these.  Mrs. 
Hemans  dwindles  into  comparative  insignifl- 
cance,  while  the  highest  efforts  of  Mrs.  Sigour- 
SEY  and  Mary  Howitt,  hitherto  classed  among 
the  ablest  representatives  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish poetry,  are  lost  in  the  effulgence  oi  Aurora 
Leigh. 


THE  GIANT  JUDGE:  OR  TnH  STOUY  OF  SAMSON, 
THE  HEBREW  1IJ!RCUL1:S.  By  Hev.  ^\.  A.  ScoTT, 
D.D.    San  Francisco  :  ^Shitton,  Towne  &  Co.    1S5S. 

We  do  not  refer  to  this  \olume  with  any  attempt 
at  elaborate  criticism  ;  for  in;ismuch  as  it  bears 
mostly  on  theological  p oint.s,  it  is  out  of  our  ap- 
propriate sphere.  Dr.  Scott  has  however  civon 
us  a  work  interesting  even  to  the  general  reader, 
thouLih  it  cannot  fail  to  be  doubly  so  to  minds  of 
a  religious  turn.  The  style  of  the  author  is  easy, 
lucid,  bold,_  and  forcible.  He  evinces  much 
candor  and  liberality  of  opinion,  even  when  he 
feels  obliged  to  differ  from  skeptical  writers. 
There  appears  in  his  book  an  effort  to  parade 
much  reading,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  classics. 

Although  we  cannot  fully  agree  with  some  cf 
the  theological  views  expressed  in  the  work,  yet 
we  believe  it  will  accomplish  much  good.  In 
this  age  of  doubt  and  investigation,  ^vhen  men  of 
great  learning  and  vigorous  hitellect  have  .it- 
tacked  the  very  citadel  of  the  Christian  faith,  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  a  man  of  equal  learning  and 
acknowledged  ability,  .standing  forth  as  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Church — contesting  side  by  side  with 
HoRXE,  Paley,  and  Hexry. 

Some  of  the  views  of  our  author  are  sustained 
with  signal  ability; — among  which  is  the  idea 
that  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  must  be  taken  as 
a  whole:  that  the  Old  and  K"ew  Testaiuents  are 
inseparably  united — both  resting  on'Jthe  same 
authority.  The  Great  Teacher  himself  often 
referred  to  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
inspired  men ;  if  lie  was  deceived,  where  is  the 
ground  of  owr  faith  ?  While  we  cannot  coincide 
with  the  learned  Doctor  in  the  high  opinion  he 
evidently  entertains  for  Samson,  yet  we  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  are  striving  to  cover 
with  obloquy  and  distrust  the  worthies  of  the 
Old  Testament.  If  the  biographies  of  the  Fa- 
thers of  our  Republic,  whose  names  we  revere, 
and  whose  acts  adorn  the  brightest  pages  of  our 
national  history,  were  as  truthfully  written  as 
those  of  Samson,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon, 
might  not  some  specks  appear,  to  darken  the 
lustre  of  their  fame  ?  The  private  correspond- 
ence of  those  great  men,  portions  of  which  have 
by  accident  been  revealed  to  the  public  eye,  show 
the  truth  of  our  inference.  How  little  can  we 
discern  the  true  character  of  a  man  from  his 
written  biography.  His  sins,  his  faulLs,  even  his 
blunders,  are  carefully  concealed,  while  all  that 
is  good  is  magnified.  Thu.s,  men  of  ordinary 
powers  are  often  metamorphosed  into  intellec- 
tual giants,  and  even  the  debased  and  ignoble 
are    transformed   into   heroes   and   sages.     We 


learn  no  more  of  a  man's  inner  life  from  his 
written  liistory,  than  of  the  habits  of  the  lish  in 
an  unknown  sea. 

Modern  Biography  seems  invented  to  conceal, 
rather  than  reveal,  the  character  of  men.  But 
not  so  with  Biblical  Biography.  There,  men 
and  women  stand  befoi'O  us  as  living  characters, 
invested  with  all  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of 
humanity.  There,  the  biographer  unblushingly 
relates  the  tale  of  their  guilt  and  shame,  as  well 
as  their  godliness  and  virtue. 

Those  who  delight  in  censuring  the  worthies 
of  the  Bible  point  exultingly  to  David,  as  the 
worst  type  of  his  kind.  They  delight  in  tho 
inconsistency  of  his  great  sin,  though  he  was 
called  "tho  mail  of  God."  They  ovci'look  his 
faith  and  courage  in  peril,  his  magnanimity  to 
his  greatest  enemj',  his  inflexible  justice  as  a 
ruler,  his  deep  and  abiding  contrition  for  sin,  and 
his  fervent  and  glo^'ing  piety.  If  men's  sins  in 
these  days  weighed  as  heavily  on  their  con- 
sciences as  did  David's,  we  should  see  moro 
lasting  conversions  to  a  godly  life.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  we  do  not  see  that  any  thing  is 
gained  for  revelation,  by  striving  to  rnake  biblical 
characters  holier  than  does  the  Bible,  or  by  at- 
tempting to  apologise  for,  or  to  justify  their  acts, 
in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  sacred  testimony. 
On  this  point  we  differ  from  the  views  of  Dr. 
Scott.  Wo  cannot  see  that  the  record  gives  us 
any  ground  to  imagine  that  for  any  considerable 
portion  of  Samson's  life,  he  was  a  truly  good 
man,  as  our  author  would  have  us  to  believe. 
True,  it  was  tho  early  purpose  of  his  parents  to 
train  him  for  the  service  of  God,  and  it  was  fore- 
told "  he  should  be  a  Xazariue,"  But  the  first 
act  of  his  manhood  was  a  killing  blight  to  their 
fondest  expectations,  and  a  disgrace  to  tho  order 
for  which  he  was  reared.  Although  he  had  great 
faith,  such  faith  does  not  appear  to  have  produced 
the  fruits  of  holiness.  The  statement  that  "  the 
spirit  of  God  entered  into  him,"  when  he  per- 
formed great  deeds,  is  no  evidence  that  his  heart 
was  pui'ilied  ;  fur  such  phraseology  often  occurs 
in  the  Bible  in  relation  to  persons  who  we  know 
%vere  not  made  better  by  such  divine  influence. 
The  Prophet  informs  us  that  "  the  spirit  of  God 
came  upon  Saul,  and  his  anger  was  kindled." 
In  this  instance  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that 
Saul's  heart  was  purified  or  his  life  amended. 

Our  author  himself  seems  at  times  in  doubt 
where  to  place  his  saintly  hero;  for  ho  says, 
"  after  all  we  scarcely  got  a  clear  view  of  his 
inner  life.  So  thick  and  heavy 'are  the  clouds 
that  hang  over  him,  that  if  an  Apostle  had  not 
given  him  a  place  among  spiritual  heroes,  wo 
should  have  despaired  of  him  altogether." 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  Dr.  Scott 
should  have  gone  behind  the  record  to  justify 
tho  slaughter  of  Askelon.  We  cannot  discern 
tho  slightest  evidence  that  any  of  the  citizens  of 
that  place  had  ever  injured  Samson,  or  that  he  had 
so  much  as  a  quarrel  with  them.  Tet  he  goes 
among  them  with  murder  and  theft  in  his  heart 
— :ind  actually  slaughters  thirty  of  them,  in 
order  that  he  may  obtain  their  wardrobes,  with 
which  lo  pay  a  wager  made  at  a  merry  feast. 
The  Bible  does  not  tell  us  tho  deed  was  just. 

Our  author  contends  that  the  Giant  Judge  was 
no  repudiator.  It  will  be  hard  to  claim  for  him 
a  h'ghor  term.  Surely,  the  man  who  kills  even 
his  enemy  without  just  cause,  but  merely  to  rob 
hmi,  that  he  may  procure  the  mciins  to  pay  his 
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garabliog  debts,  cannot  lay  claim  to  much  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  Samson,  no  doubt,  at  times, 
■wished  to  conform  his  life  to  the  commands  of 
his  God,  and  in  his  own  way  to  make  known  His 
name  among  the  heathen.  But  in  his  whole  life, 
and  even  in  his  tragical  end  we  cannot  fail  to  see 
as  much  desire  to  gratify  a  burning  revenge  as 
to  promote  the  glory  of  Israel's  God. 

There  are  other  views  in  this  book,  which  we 
are  happy  to  see  published,  ^e  allude  to  those 
pages  wherein  the  author  urges  upon  men  and  wo- 
men their  duties  as  physical  beings.  "We  are 
glad  to  see  a  minister  of  ability  stand  forth,  re- 
gardless of  prejudice,  and  fastidious  ears,  and 
enforce  our  duties  as  deduced  from  the  laws  of 
our  physical  nature.  On  account  of  what  is  said 
on  this  point  we  should  like  to  see  the  book  in 
every  family.  What  he  says  on  family  training 
is  also  not  les  excellent.  Here  we  let  him 
speak  for  himself: 

"Family  Training  is  a  theme  that  cannot  be  exhausted. 
Even  when  nothing  new  is  elicited  in  urging  its  impor- 
tance, it  is  well  to  bring  old  trutlis  again  and  again  before 
the  public.  As  in  bnilding  the  pyramids,  stone  was  laid 
upon  stone,  and  course  upon  course,  until  the  huge  pile 
arose,  and  then  it  was  finished  from  the  top  downwards; 
eo  at  home  and  in  earliest  years  the  work  of  education  is 
begun.  And  long  afterwards,  byline  upon  line,  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept,  here  a   little  and  th(;re  a  little,  the 

mind  is  developed,  and  the  moral  character  formed 

Much  has  been  done  by  our  schools,  lyceuoia,  lecturings, 
libraries,  and  pulpit  efforts,  for  the  young,  but  we  are  not 
satisfied.  The  results  attained  are  not  commensurate 
with  our  hopes,  nor  with  the  urgencies  of  the  case.  Crime 
is  sliii  on  Vie.  increase.  The  present  course  of  a  very  large 
number  of  our  youth — I  dare  not  say  how  large  a  propor- 
tion— ^is  not  hopefuL  The  future  of  Amfrican  youth, 
physically,  mentally.,  and  socially,  is  not  hopeful.  The 
prospect  is  one  of  diminished  stature  and  strength.  The 
hastening  to  be  rich,  the  excess,  and  extravagance,  and 
dissipation  of  the  present  generation  are  likely  to  entail 
feebleness  and  lu:rury  on  that  wliich  is  to  come;  nor  is 
this  true  only  of  those  who  have  had  vicious  parents. 
The  ranks  of  sueh  are  every  day  increasing  from  the 
thresholds  of  piety.  Are  there  not  now  among  the  pro- 
lane  many  that  were  brought  up  in  the  homes  of  industry 
and  prayer?  We  do  not  read  aright  if  violence  and  for- 
gery, intemperance  and  lewdness,  profane  and  obscene 
languiige,  robberies,  murders,  divorces,  and  suicides,  have 
not  become  so  common  as  hardly  to  awaken  our  surprise. 
The  society  of  our  day  is  diseased — it  is  cormpt — it  is 
**  a  shame  and  a  lie."  A  fearful  malady  is  at  work,  and 
sad  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended." 

Here  is  a  bold  acknowledgement  of  what 
seems  to  us  too  true.  The  author  shows  that 
although  his  life  may  have  been  mainly  spent  in 
his  study,  he  is  awake  to  what  is  going  on  around 
hira.  The  remedies  which  he  proposes  are  good, 
and  "if  applied  would  do  much  to  stay  the  evil 
tendencies  of  the  present.  But  there  is  a  remedy 
cslled  for  which  goes  deeper  than  this.  Parents 
should  not  only  keep  their  children  under  au- 
thority, but  they  should  let  them  see  by  their 
practice  that  the  two  leading  ideas  of  society — 
sensual  pleasure  and  material  good — are  radi- 
cally wrong.  Let  them  see  that  honest  industry 
in  the  lowest  occupation  is  better  than  the  wealth 
of  an  Astor,  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  what  is 
good  and  noble  in  man.  Let  them  see  that  a 
neat  board  with  a  few  dishes  of  ordinary,  though 
healthy  food,  partaken  of  with  a  good  relish  and 
an  approving  conscience,  is  far  better  than  the 
luxurious  tables  of  the  rich,  though  burdened 
with  the  productions  of  every  clime:  where 
pampered  appetites  and  unquiet  minds  give  dis- 
taste to  all.  Show  the  youth  that  he  is  the 
honorable  and  happy  man  who,  amid  poverty, 
labor  and  trial,  holds  fast  his  integrity,  and  ad- 
vanc-es  in  knowledge  and  love.  But  how  dif- 
ferent from  this  are  the  lessons  children  learn 
from  the  practice  of  society.  The  swelling  waves 
of  evil  tendencies  which  threaten  our  race  cannot 
be  rolled  back  by  mere  teaching  or  preaching. 
The  past  years  have  been  prolific  in  eloquent  and 
soul-stirring  preachers,  and  strong  and  vigorous 
"Writers  on  every  subject  relating  to  man  or  his 
duties.  Our  libraries  are  filled  "with  good  books. 
Sabbath  schools  and  other  means  of  moral  and 
religious  improvement  are  abundant;  yet  what 
have  we  gained  ?  ATe  must  practise  what  we 
teach,  or  the  glorious  age  of  the  millenium  will 
recede  farther  and  farther  from  our  view. 


t  AVork  IVliUc  It  Is  CaUcd  To-Day .' 


Work  for  the  world  as  one  that  hopes 

Yet  will  not  rest  therein, 
For  all  its  upward  strains  and  steps 

Against  its  want  and  sin. 
"Work  as  thou  canst  in  field  or  fane. 

By  hearth  and  senate  hall. 
"With  hand  or  thought,  with  speech  or] 

The  world  hath  need  of  all ; 
Por  wo  is  wide,  and  wrong  is  old. 
And  sin  hath  many  a  help  and  hold. 


Heir  of  i 


Wliy  ehouldst  thou  serve  the  dust  ? 
Perchance  the  burdens  and  the  snares 

Are  many  in  thy  way. 
But  watch  the  wheat,  weed  out  the  tares. 

And  walk  above  the  clav — 
However  low  thy  lot  may  be, 
Life  hath  this  glorious  task  for  thee. 

Work  bravely,  with  a  heart  made  rich. 

In  hope,  though  helps  be  few; 
Its  Maker  onlv  knows  how  much 

The  willinghand  can  do. 
The  hindrance  may  be  praise  and  gain, 

It  mav  be  scorn  and  loss ; 
But,  Christian,  is  thy  faith  in  vain? 

The  call  was  from  the  cross. 
That  summon'd  thee  to  seek  and  save, 
Like  Him  the  conqueror  of  the  grave. 

Work  cheerfully!  the  thorns  and  briarSj 

Through  which  thy  journey  lies, 
Should  they  have  power  upon  thy  peace, 

A  traveler  to  the  skies! 
A  worker  with  the  tried  and  true 

On  every  shore  that  trod, 
"With  prophets,  saints,  and  angels  too, 

A  worker  even  with  God! 
Was  it  not  told  thee  in  his  sight 
How  precious  seem'd  the  widow's  mito  ? 

Arise  and  work  while  mornings  grey 

And  evenings  gold  pass  o'er 
The  bri'--fness  of  thy  bounded  day. 

The  dimness  of  its  lore. 
Tor  when  earth's  kingdoms  fade,  with  all 

Their  glory  and  their  gain, 
AVlien  wisdom  fails,  and  temples  fall, 

Tbat  good  work  will  remain — 
Thy  garland  in  the  laud  of  peace, 
Where  rest  is  won  and  labors  cease. 


Original. 

THE  MYRTLE  MYSTERY. 


AX  episode:  of  »iy  i^ife  ia;  scotlaivo. 

BY    G.    W.    W- 
PAET  SECONT). 

TViTH  an  added  and  imposing  stateliness  did 
Doctor  Craigie  next  morning  salute  the  members 
of  bis  family  circle,  as  severally  they  entered 
the  breakfast  room.  He  conducted  family  wor- 
ship in  a  tone  of  more  than  usual  gravity  ;  and, 
when  he  took  liis  place  at  the  table,  he  did  so  in 
silence  and  apparent  gloom.  At  length,  when 
he  had  finished  his  egg  and  had  sipped  a  little  of 
his  coQee,  he  approached  the  subject  which  we 
all  knew  had  been  uppermost  in  his  mind  all  the 
morning. 

"  Well,  Hiss  Herbert,"  said  he,  "  did  you  ever 
hear  in  Ireland  such  noises  as  those  of  last 
night  ?" 

With  most  commendable  gravity.  Miss  Her- 
bert protested  she  never  had ;  and  then  began  a 
most  vigorous  debate  on  the  probable  cause  and 
nature  of  the  sounds,  in  which  all  joined,  save 
Miss  Bardolph,  who  sat  looking  very  sheepish, 
and  occasionally  blushing  very  red  1  All  man- 
ner of  explanations  were  suggested — Miss  Her- 
bert especially  being  peculiarly  ready  with  inge- 
nious tlieories.  Mrs.  Craigie  was  certain  the 
sounds  were  occasioned  by  the  wind  playing  on 
some  new  gratings  put  up  across  a  window  in 
the  cellar ;  Mrs.  Chick  was  positive  they  origi- 
nated with  some  man  or  men  bent  on  serenading 
the  servants ;  whereas  the  Doctor,  after  mature 
deliberation,  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion  tbat 
the  noises  were,  as  yet,  inexplicable. 


"I  shall  note  the  hour  of  their  occurrence," 
said  he,  "  and  we  shall  see  if  Time  will  assist  us 
in  discovering  the  solution  of  this  uproarious 
enigma." 

So  saying,  he  retired  to  his  study  and  his  ser- 
mon— for  it  was  a  Saturday  morning — while 
Mrs.  Craigie  marched  off  down  stairs,  to  perform 
a  lustration  of  the  cellars,  and  to  gather  what 
facts  the  domestics  might  have  to  add  to  the 
store  she  was  endeavoring  to  collect  touching 
the  nocturnal  disturbance. 

That  Saturday  flitted  nimbly  by.  How  the 
fleet  hours,  rose-garlanded  by  the  careless  graces, 
chased  each  other  through  the  cool  alleys  of  the 
orchard  and  garden,  and  beneath  the  umbrago 
of  the  voiceful  lindens,  that  long,  warm  summer 
day,  till  the  shadows  began  to  fall  from  the  flush- 
ing west  in  long,  dark  lines,  and  among  the  still 
branches  in  the  far-stretching  forest  vistas  gath- 
ered the  blue  mantling  wreaths  of  the  haze  of 
peaceful  eventide  I  Then  came  the  gorgeous 
sunset — the  crimson,  and  purple,  and  gold — then 
the  faint  tremblings  of  frail  and  dying  light — 
then  twilight  grey — then  the  hush  and  dewy 
darkness—  and  then  within  the  lamps  are  lighted, 
and  the  circle  gathers  around  table  or  piano, 
bye  and  bye  comes  worship — then  supper,  and 
then  the  "good  night,"  and  some  meaning  glan- 
ces from  merry  eyes,  as  I  hold  the  door  open  for 
the  ladies  to 'file  out.  Nor  linger  I  long  behind 
them,  though  the  Doctor  is  much  disposed  to 
enter  on  a  lengthy  disquisition  on  the  engrossing 
topic  of  the  noises,  and  to  adduce  a  great  many 
anecdotes  and  cases  illustrative  of  similar  strange 
visitations  in  other  houses,  and  at  other  times. 
I,  however,  escape  from  his  tediousness,  and 
rush  up  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  in  dim  twi- 
light, I  find  Alice  and  Violet  waiting  to  impart 
to  me  the  plan  of  operations.  We  suspected 
that  we  had  erred  the  night  before,  in  making 
too  much  noise;  the  imminent  noisiness  of  our 
performance  would  have  been  sure  to  betray  us, 
had  not  the  utterly  unwonted  nature  of  it  dis- 
armed criticism,  by  exciting  only  an  overwhelm- 
ing emotion  of  surprise  and  apprehension. 

On  a  second  occasion,  however,  we  deemed  it 
prudent  to  vary  the  programme,  as  we  could  not 
expect  impressions  equally  lively  to  be  produced 
after  the  charm  of  novelty  was  gone ;  and  we 
accordingly  agreed  that  on  this  night  the  sounds 
should  be  lower  and  fainter  than  before,  and,  as 
Alice  said,  "changeably  tantalizing  and  decep- 
tive." I  was  to  operate  at  discretion  in  the 
lobby  or  my  own  room ;  and  Alice,  from  her 
own  apartment,  was  to  discourse  sweet  music. 
No  one  else  was  to  join  the  chorus.  The  signal 
for  beginning  I  was  to  give  by  three  notes  in  P 
sharp,  when  my  observations  tended  to  show 
that  the  household  were  at  rest. 

We  had  just  concluded  these  arrangements, 
when  Mrs.  Chick  opened  the  door  and  came  in. 
"  Dear  me,  my  dears,"  said  she,  "  you  should  be 
all  in  bed.  I  came  to  look  for  my  thimble — oh, 
here  it  is.  Well,  Mr.  Saville,  are  we  to  have  any 
more  noises  to-night,  do  you  think  ?" 

'■  Indeed,  Mrs.  Chick,  it  is  hard  to  say.  I  really 
feel  a  little  uervous  about  them,  after  last  night?" 

"  Oh,  I  heard  nothing  so  awful — only  some 
men  outside." 

"Outside!  If  you  had  heard  what  I  did, 
Mrs.  Chick,  you-  Would  hardly  have  said  it  came 
fi-om  the  outside ;  it  seemed  in  ray  very  room." 

"  And  so  Miss  Bardolph  cams  to  listen,  I  sup- 
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pose.  "Well,  if  you  hear  it  there  to-night  again, 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  know,  that  I  may  have 
a  benefit." 

"  Most  assuredly ;  shall  I  tap  at  your  door  if 
I  hear  it?" 

"  Do  ;  I  never  sleep  till  two  or  three,  so  you 
won't  disturb  me." 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Chick  ;  if  I  hear  the  noise, 
I  shall  certainly  come." 

"  I  sliall  expect  you.  Good  night ;"  and  the 
old  lady  laughed,  nodded,  and  went  away;  and 
I,  bidding  the  girls  a  formal  good-night,  retired 
to  my  room. 

It  was  not  till  after  waiting  a  considerable 
time  that  I  deemed  it  safe  to  begin.  The  Doc- 
tor's mind  had  been  so  distracted  in  the  morning 
by  thoughts  of  the  noises,  that  he  had  fallen 
sadly  behind  with  his  sermon,  and  had  to  sit  up 
till  about  one  o'clock,  in  order  to  get  it  tol.erably 
near  finished.  By  that  hour  he  had  got  to 
"  finally,  and  in  a  few  words,  dear  brethren," 
and  he  accordingly  locked  his  desk — shut  his 
bible,  wiped  his  pen — and  betook  kimself  to  his 
bed,  where  Mrs.  Craigie  had  been  expecting  him 
for  a  long  time  in  patient  sleepiness.  It  was 
cruel,  I  confess,  to  break  with  a  rude  and  jarring 
crash  the  Doctor's  dream  of  refreshing  repose, 
as  he  laid  himself  down  by  the  side  of  his  faith- 
ful partner,  and  my  conscience  has  often  re- 
proached me  with  the  unfeeling  villainy,  since. 
But  I  had  a  duty  to  perform,  and  no  weak  con- 
sideration of  private  feelings  could  be  suffered 
for  a  moment  to  interfere. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  one,  I  struck  my  three 
notes  in  F  sharp,  as,  glass  in  hand,  I  issued  from 
my  chamber,  and  immediately  responsive  I  heard 
Alice  commencing  in  her  room,  which  was  next 
to  Miss  Bardolph's.  I,  however,  had  others  than 
Miss  B.  to  attend  to  ;  I  was  not  forgetful  of  my 
appointment  with  Mrs.  Chick. 

I  accordingly  placed  myself  outside  her  door, 
and  played  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half  several 
resounding  rounds  of  finger  music.  I  then  rap- 
idly laid  the  glass  down  on  my  own  table,  and, 
tapping  as  I  had  promised,  asked,  in  a  stage  whis- 
per, if  she  had  heard  that.  The  old  lady  promptly 
opened  her  door,  and,  standing  behind  it,  brought 
her  night-capped  head  within  the  range  of  my 
vision ;  while  I,  peering  round  the  door-post  at 
the  opposite  side,  revealed  my  head  un-night- 
capped  to  her  view.  Just  then,  Alice,  with  a 
most  dexterous  manipulation,  played  off  a  fine 
,nd  bravitra  piece,  at  the  end  whereof  we  heard 

violent   hubbub  in  the   direction  of  Miss  Bar- 
dolph's dormitory.     Mrs.  Chick  listened  with  her 
eyes   nearly  starting   from   her  head  ;    and   as 
ibi!  jAlioe's  strain  ended,  and  Miss  Bardolph's  door 
was   heard  to  open  impetuously,' she  slammed 

lers  in  my  face,  and  I  heard  her  lock  and  bolt 
jutiii.  Kt,  just  as  I  retreated,  and  Miss  B.,  with  a  mighty 
liDjlW  mewling  wail,  threw  herself  against  it,  and  im- 
j,l(j;Ml>lored  admission  and  protection  in  the  most 
ij5jaj  fieart-rending    terms,    to   which   the    old   lady 

leigned  neither  word   or  sign   in   reply.     And 
llliow,  regaining  ray  glass,  I  renewed  my  music 
jjjlil?ftnd  played  a  soft,  sweet,  melancholy  air,  while 
lUice  replied  with  a  fitful  and  passionate  perfor- 

lanoe,   full   of  crashes   and   screams.     Miss  B. 
J,  1  lillboaned,  and   got   into   grand   hysterics   in   the 
(jtJBibby.     The  good  people  below  were   quickly 

•used;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  knew  by  the 

bening  of  doors,  and  by  the  gleam  of  lights  on 
stairs,  that  the  sorely  badgered  Doctor  was 


approaching  the  scene  of  action.  Oh  I  "  such  a 
getting  up  stairs."  As  he  came,  the  Doctor 
groaned  in  spirit,  and  made  grevious  moan ;  au- 
dibly lamenting  to  Mrs.  C,  who  was  close  at  his 
heels,  that  their  hilherto  peaceful  life  should  be 
thus  embittered  night  after  night.  I  felt  seW- 
victed,  and  thoroughly  penitent  for  my  share  in 
this  infernal  noise,  and  for  so  harrassing  the 
poor  dear  Doctor's  pre-Sabbatic  rest ;  but  it  was 
to  late  now,  for  ere  the  last  vibration  of  my  glass 
had  died  away,  the  Doctor  was  in  the  lobby. 
There  his  eyes  were  greeted  with  the  pleasant 
spectacle  of  Miss  Bardolph  kneeling  at  Mrs. 
Chick's  bolted  door,  and  whimpering  a  pitiful 
petition  tor  protection.  But  Mrs.  Craigie's  spirit 
was  stirred  within  her,  and  her  choler  roused, 
and,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  female 
anger,  the  first  object  encountered — though  per- 
haps far  Irom  the  legitimate  one — was  made  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  pent-up  wrath ;  so,  now, 
Mrs.  Craigie  advanced  at  once,  and,  taking  Miss 
Bardolph  in  not  a  very  tender  manner  by  the 
hand,  forcibly  raised  her  from  her  devotional 
posture,  saying,  with  no  slight  acrimony,  "Really 
Jane,  I  can  permit  no  such  preposterous  exhibi- 
tions as  this.  You  are  too  old  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself  in  this  way.  Go  to  your  room  in- 
stantly." And,  as  Mr.  Craigie  seconded  the  ad- 
monition by  a  very  conclusive  propulsion  behind, 
Jane  slunk  off,  blubbering  and  snivelling  in  a 
most  edifying  way.  Bnt  now,  Mrs.  C.  and  her 
worthy  spouse  were,  certes,  sorely  puzzled ;  for 
there,  round  them  and  beside  them,  at  their 
hands  and  feet,  as  it  were,  echoed,  and  rose  and 
fell — soft,  and  low,  and  wailing — this  unearthly 
music  of  the  spheres.  1  forgot  my  penitence ; 
and  tired  with  noble  emulation  to  outdo  Alice's 
.fairy  touch,  I  lent  my  finger  to  the  glass's  rim, 
and  drew  forth  a  thrilling  cadence,  thin  and 
shrill,  that  tingled  and  buzzed  round  the  Doctor's 
head  hke  a  bee. 

Now  Alice  played — now  I;  now  she  piano, 
pianissimo — then  I  forte,  expressio  ;  now  I  from 
one  side  of  the  lobby — now  she  from  the  other 
— while  in  the  centre  stood  our  host  and  hostess, 
fairly  bewildered  and  non-plussed  ;  wheehug 
round  from  side  to  side;  gazing  tremulously  at 
the  cupola :  anon  gazing  fearfully  over  the  ban- 
nisters ;  and  taking  rapid  and  terrified  observa- 
tions of  the  dusky  recesses  of  the  passages.  All 
this  Violet  Craigie  saw ;  as  with  a  hard-hearted 
enjoyment  of  their  woe,  she  watched  her  parents 
through  a  chink  of  her  door. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  at  length  said  the  Doctor, 
"  I  shall  make  a  personal  examination  of  each  of 
these  rooms,  while  you  stand  in  the  passage  here, 
and   observe   as   closely   as  you    can   all   that 


"Indeed,  Henry,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing," 
said  Mrs.  C,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice.  "Stand 
here  alone,  indeed  I"  and  she  paused,  and  I 
thought,  gave  a  stifled  sob. 

"  Then  call  Violet  up  to  stand  here  with  you, 
my  dear,  while  I  examine  the  rooms.  Violet  I" 
cried  the  Doctor ;  and,  with  a  rather  suspicious 
alacrity,  the  young  lady  appeared. 

"  Oh,  dear  papa,  I  am  so  frightened." 

"  And  no  wonder,  my  poor,  dear  child,"  chimed 
in  her  mother. 

"Well,  well,  my  love,  you  just  stay  here  a 
little  with  your  mamma  till  I  look  into  these 
rooms  ;"  and  so  saying,  the  Doctor  boldly  ad- 
vanced to  mine,  threw  the  door  open  and  walked 


in,  candle  in  hand  and  nightcap  on  head.  I,  of 
course,  was  ready  for  him  in  bed,  and  my  musical 
glass  with  me,  under  the  bed-clothes.  I  was 
not  prepared,  however,  for  the  earnest  and  thor- 
ough-going manner  in  which  the  Doctor  investi- 
gated every  nook  and  corner  and  cranny  in  ray 
room — under  the  table,  under  the  bed,  behind 
the  chest  of  drawers,  up  the  chimney,  in  the 
press,  he  made  rigid  and  unshrinking  search, 
while  I  lay  calmly  looking  on,  and  begging  him 
to  believe  that  the  existence  of  any  malign  influ- 
ence, natural  or  supernatural,  in  my  immediate 
neighborhood,  was  impossible. 

"I  need  not  try,  Richard,"  said  Dr.  Craigie, 
when  his  scrutiny  was  ended,  "  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  the  recurrence  of  these  noises  gives  me 
considerable  uneasiness — especially  at  present, 
when  the  subject  of  table-turning  and  spirit- 
rapping  is  so  little  explored  and  so  much  talked 
about.  I  am  sure  you  will,  therefore,  excuse  my 
disturbing  you,  and  will  understand  my  anxiety 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,the  cause  of  these  sounds." 
The  poor  Doctor  looked  very  dismal  as  he 
spoke,  and  laid  a  mournful  emphasis  on  "if  pos- 
siljle;"  and  yet  I  did  not  rise  up  and  fall  down 
Ijefore  him,  and  confess  my  misdeed,  and  implore 
forgiveness.     Oh  I  it  was  a  heavy  sliarae. 

From  my  room  the  Doctor  went  to  Mrs. 
Chick's,  but  he  got  no  further  than  the  door,  for 
his  good  motlier-in-law,  in  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  struggle  out  from  beneath  distant  bed-clothes, 
protested  energetically  that  she  had  sufficient 
annoyance  already,  without  her  room  being 
turned  topsy-turvy  by  any  man,  woman  or  child, 
coming  inco  it  at  that  hour  of  the  night;  that 
as  for  the  noises,  she  knew  they  didn't  come 
from  her  vicinity,  and  that  therefore  tlie  Doctor 
miglit  take  himself  oil',  and  search  elsewhere ;  so 
the  good  man  had  nolens  volens  to  beat  a  retreat, 
and  I  signalled  his  displeasure  by  a  light  and 
piquant  solo  on  my  glass.  From  Mrs.  Chick's 
he  went  to  Alice's  door,  and  tapping,  begged 
in  a  sad  and  humble  tone  to  be  admitted — from 
his  tone,  one  might  perceive  his  courage,  like 
that  of  Mr.  Acres,  in  the  "Rivals,"  was  oozing 
out  at  the  palms  of  his  hands,  as  it  were. 

Alice,in  her  charming  dressing-wrapper,  cheer- 
fully admitted  him,  and  after  he  had  looked 
through  her  chamber,  as  cheerfully  dismissed 
him,  and  then  played  a  pretty  little  piece  in  an 
airy  and  mirthful  manner,  when  he  had  gone. 
The  Doctor  persevered,  and  even  examined  Miss 
Bardolph's  room,  she  hiding  herself  the  while  in 
Violet's  bed,  with  the  clothes  drawn  tight  over 
her  head  and  her  face  to  the  wall ;  but,  alas  I 
'twas  all  in  vain.  He  came  back  to  Mrs.  Craigie, 
who  was  quaking  with  fright,  yet  faithful  to  her 
trust  in  the  lobby.  All  was  silent,  for  Alice  and 
I  perceived  we  had  done  enough.  "  Go,  Violet, 
dear,"  said  her  papa,  "  go  back  to  your  room, 
aud  God  bless  you,  my  child.  It  is  not  His  will 
that  we  should  know  what  it  is  that  troubleth 
us — come  Mary,  we  shall  go  down ;"  and,  so 
saying,  slowly  and  sadly  he  began  to  descend 
the  stairs,  followed  by  his  spouse — victims,  dear 
old  victims  of  our  youthful  folly! 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  or  as  Dr.  Craigie 
loved  to  call  it,  "  The  Sabbath  Day."  And  truly 
the  Sundays  at  Myrtle  were  Sabbath  days,  in 
their  calmness,  and  rest,  and  peace.  Soitlj'  with 
its  tinkling  melody  broke  on  the  still  morn  of  that 
holy  day  the  voice  of  the  old  church  bell ;  merrily 
sang  the  birds,  no  sound  of  toil  overpowering 
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tlie  gushes  of  their  song- ;  peacefully  liiy  the  sun- 
light on  grove  and  stream,  or  roof-spire,  and  far- 
off  hill — seeming  ever  warm  and  glad,  as  the 
"  Sunshiue  of  Saint  Bulalie."  There  is  no 
sweeter  influence  can  fell  on  the  human  heart 
than  the  peace  and  repose  of  a  tranquil  Sabbath, 
■vvhen  the  mind  is  released  from  care  and  the 
body  frcm  working,  wlien  the  heart  is  soothed 
with  love  and  beauty,  and  the  spirit  freely  re- 
joices iu  the  goodness  of  the  great  "  All  Father,'' 
and  worships  with  a  pure  devotion  at  his  feet, 
whether  amid  the  congregation  of  his  church,  or 
in  the  stillness  of  some  forest  sanctuary,  or  by 
the  high  altar  of  some  sun-bright  Cliff,  or  listen- 
ing to  tlie  "araen,  ameu,"  of  the  unsounded  sea. 
But  my  mind  was  in  a  no  very  Sabbatic  frame,  I 
frar,  when  I  descended  to  family  worship  on  the 
morn  in  question.  The  grievousness  of  my  ma- 
licious |)ranks  o(  the  previous  night — the  uneasy 
suspicion  that  we  might  perchance  he  detected, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  the  better  enjoy- 
ment of  tlie  mystiflcation  of  the  victims  of  our 
plot,  rendered  mo  rather  insensible  to  the  gentle 
inlluencesof  the  Myrtle  Sunday. 

I  found  the  whole  family  assembled.  Alice 
bade  me  good  morning  most  demurely.  Dr. 
Craigie  performed  the  same  ceremony  with  a  sad 
and  chastened  air,  as  of  a  man  who  had  seen 
affliction.  Mrs.  Craigie,  to  my  inquiries  for  her 
health,  replied  with  cold  melancholy,  that  she 
had  a  troublesome  headache,  resulting  fi'om  want 
of  sleep.  Miss  Bardolph  had  a  severe  cold  in 
her  nose,  and  sniffed  consummately,  thereby  re- 
minding us  of  her  escapades  "  en  robe  de  nuit;" 
the  uninitiated  of  the  party,  in  short,  were  sadly 
out  of  sorts — sileut,  moody  and  embarrassed 
with  the  recollections  of  the  past  night.  Little 
was  said  at  breakfast ;  the  Doctor  retired  speedily 
to  his  study,  and  the  circle  separated. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  we  went  to  church.  A 
pretty  old  church  was  tliat  of  Myrtle — not  many 
such  alas!  in  Scotland,  are  to  be  found  nowl 
unviolated  by  the  iconoclast  violence  of  turbu- 
lent Reformers.  Its  gray  tower  rose  amid  a 
grove  of  oaks,  where  tradition  said  that  long  be- 
fore a  Christian  foot  had  trod,  the  Druids  had 
.worshipped  at  their  misshapen  altars;  the  leafy 
branches  waved  pleasantly  in  the  cool  air  before 
the  dark  arched  windows,  and  over  the  moiinds 
and  headstones  which  marked  the  resting  places 
of  the  villagers  for  many  a  generation. 

The  interior  of  the  church,  too,  thanks  to  tlie 
generous  care  of  the  chief  heritor,  good  Lord 
Eglington,  was  fair  and  quiet  in  its  beo,uty — the 
liarmonies  of  its  graceful  lines  unbroken  by  the 
vulgarity  of  staring  galleries,  and  unsightly 
Avhite-wash.  There  was  no  dissent  iu  Myrtle 
parish,  neither  Free  Kirk,  nor  U.  P.,  and  the 
good  pastor  discoursed  from  the  old  oak  pulpit, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  a  large  and  attentive 
congregation.  His  prayers,  it  is  true,  were  some- 
what long — but  were  breathed  in  heartfelt  ear- 
nestness that  bore  all  hearts  along  with  them  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace  ;  psalms  were  sung,  I  ad- 
mit, to  the  simplest  and  oldest  tunes  of  Scottish 
worship,  but,  swelled  with  the  hearty  tribute  of 
si.'C  hundred  voices,  methinics  they  mingled  no 
uncertain  souiid  with  the  songs  of  the  Angels 
who  C-Tcel  iu  strength  ;  and  as  for  the  sermon — 
for  one  better  you  might  get  a  hundred  worse — 
as  the  man  said  when  he  was  told  his  wife  was 
not  so  good  as  she  ought  to  be — aud,  altogether, 
the  Sunday's  service  in  Myrtle  church  was  what 


I  always  loved,  and  I  hope  profited  b}'.  I  tear, 
however,  that  on  the  Sunday  whereof  I  write, 
I  joined  to  very  little  purpose  in  the  "  exercises" 
of  the  day.  Wherever  I  looked,  I  seemed  to  see 
the  same  fair  face  of  "the  saint  of  my  deepest 
devotion :"  and  all  the  Psalm  tunes  failed  to  drive 
from  my  head  the  echoes  of  these  lines  of  the 
Amenctn  Bard 
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After   tl  6   c  1       e       ivice,    wo 

gauntered  home  through  the  pleasant  lane  that 
led  from  tlie  Manse  to  the  church,  and  after  a 
stroll  in  the  garden  and  a  raid  on  the  gooseberry 
bushes,  we  assembled  eiifaniile  again  for  dinner. 
Not  a  word  was  said  regarding  the  nocturnal 
noi.ses  till  after  the  servmit  had  Irft  Ihcroom; 
then  as  we  sat  at  our  wine.  Mrs.  Craigie,  who 
had  quite  recovered  the  cheerful  tone  of  her 
spirits,  and  the  Doctor,  who,  delivered  of  his 
sermon,  was  an  altered,  jocose,  old  gentleman, 
compared  to  what  he  was  at  breakfast,  both  ap- 
proached the  mysterious  subject  uppermost  in 
all  our  minds. 

"I  have  been  seriously  thinking,"  quoth  the 
Doctor. 

"0,  mydearl"  interrupted  Mrs.  Craigie,  '•! 
am  sure  I  liave  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
noises." 

"  It  is  just  as  you  thought,  mamma,  .some  one 
coming  about  the  maids " 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Sirs.  Chick,  dogmati- 
cally. 

"I  question  that,"  said  the  Doctor  specula- 
tively, "  for  I  was  about " 

"But,  my  dear,"  broke  in  his  spouse,  "I  am 
certain  of  it,  for  as  I  walked  up  the  village  on 
ray  way  to  church,  I  met  Sandy  Chalmers  and 
another  man  who  plays  in  the  Wintoun  band, 
and  they  both  looked  conscious — aud  then  in 
church,  I  was  positive  they  looked  over  to  our 
servants'  seat  and  laughed  when  you  read  about 
Job's  vision." 

"  Job's  vision,"  ejaculated  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone 
of  .scorn,  "what  had  that  to  do  with  it?" 

"  No  doubt."  replied  Mrs.  Craigie,  with  some 
dignitv,  "  it  had  this  to  do  with  it,  that  these  men 
considered  the  alarm,  which  they  must  have  been 
aware  they  caused  you  during  two  nights,  had 
produced  the  same  effect." 

"  Alarmed  me ;  pooh  !  pooh !  my  dear,  that  is 
mere  uon.sense,"  said  the  mini.ster.  "Alarmed 
you,  perhaps,  but  I  assure  you  I  felt  no  alarm — 
alarm  for  a  trifle  like  that  I" 

"Very  well.  Dr.  Craigie!  very  well!"  cried 
his  nettled  helpmate,  rissing,  "we  shall  see  if  it 
recurs  to-night,  who  will  be  alarmed,  or  call  it  a 
trifle,  however,  my  dear." 

"  Do  you  suppose  it  at  all  probable  it  will  recur 
on  the  Sabbath  7  perfectly  absurd.  I  beg  no 
more  m.ay  be  said  about  it,"  and  so  the  Doctor 
majestically  dismissed  tlie  subject  and  the  ladies 
at  once;  after  which  he  entered  on  a  length}""  ar- 
gument with  me  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that 
the  noise  proceeded  from  some  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  air  in  the  chimneys  and  water  in  the 
pipes — which  tended  only  to  my  weariness,  and 
did  not,  I  am  persuaded,  really  satisfy  himself 
for  he  strove  hard  to  ascertain  my  views  on  this 
subject,  and  h'e  got  me  to  detail  what  I  heard 


and  felt  the  previous  night:  on  all  which  point,s 
I  -was  mysteriously  silent,  and  made  the  poor 
Doctor  evidently  very  nervous,  by  saying  I  really 
did  not  much  like  to  speak  about  such  abnormal 
and  painful  occurrences,  and  whicli  seemed  to 
have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  the  invisible  as 
with  the  material  world. 

"Oh,  well — but  it  can't  be  anything  super- 
natural," said  the  Doctor,  in  a  tone  of  confidence 
wliich  plainly  meant — "  for  morc3''s  sake,  tell 
me,  do  you  really  think  it  can  be?"  But  I  said 
nothing — finifihed  my  last  glass  of  the  Doctor's 
good  old  port — shook  my  head  in  as  judgmatical 
a  manner  as  Lord  Burleigh  himself;  and  left  the 
room. 

Late  that  night,  after  the  clock  with  twelve 
small  "  shocks  of  sound"  had  struck  the  hour 
that  separated  the  Sabbath  from  the  work-day 
week,  there  was  a  noise  of  eldritch  revelry 
throughout  the  Manse  of  Myrtle.  I  think  some 
Demon  of  Discord  entered  and  took  possession 
of_niy  soul;  for  though  I  went  up-stairs,  vowing 
I  would  no  more  trouble  the  good  Doctor  or  vio- 
late the  silence  of  the  Sabbath  night.,  I  was  era 
one  o'clock  hard  at  work  with  my  iniquitous 
finger-glass.  The  interest  which  I  felt  for  a 
renewal  of  the  music  was  perfectly  irresistible, 
and,  therefore,  although  I  had  told  the  girls 
there  should  be  no  concert  that  night.  I  rushed 
unaccompanied  on  my  fate,  and  more  noisily  and 
uproariously  than  ever,  began  to  play.  I  never 
was  so  successful — every  touch  was  vocal,  every 
vibration  loud  and  clear,  and  with  a  scornful 
menace  in  its  tone,  "  like  the  jeering  laugh  of 
Till  Eulenspiegel." 

I  first  played  in  my  own  room,  but  my  ambi- 
tion soon  traveled  beyond  its  narrow  precincts, 
and  forth  I  sallied  into  the  lobby,  "  fierce  as  ten 
Furies," — I  mean  to  say  that  out  I  went  in  shirt 
and  trousers,  glass  in  hand,  and  in  my  soul  a  dc .i i 
dark  craving  for  the  midnight  echoes  of  tho^" 
vitreous  melodies  which  I  was  so  happy  iu  elicit- 
ing from  the  coy  lip  of  the  pale  green  utensil. 
In  the  lobby  I  kicked  up  a  terrible  row,  and  as 
the  noise  waxed,  swelled,  and  reverberated 
around,  I  noticed  Mrs,  Chick's  door  stealtliily 
bolted  from  within,  and  could  perceive  that  Miss, 
Bardolpli  made  a  hasty  rush  from  her  own  ch.ara- 
ber  along  the  side  corridor  to  the  room  where 
Helen  and  Mary,  niglit  after  night,  "  lay  down 
in  their  loveliness,"  like  the  Lady  Chiistabel.  I 
could  mark,  too,  the  gentle  opening  of  a  chiukl 
of  Miss  Herbert's  door,  through  which  a  slender 
tingle  was  allowed  to  issue,  so  as  to  say,  "I  he; 
and  appreciate."  These  signs  encouraged  me 
I  strutted  up  aud  down  the  lobby,  as  proud  and 
nearly  as  deafening  as  auj-  piper  that  ever  piped 
a  pibroch.     Alas!  Pride  precedes  Destruction 

During  my  performance,  the   awakened   and 
startled  Doctor  in   affright  had  opened  his  door 
below,  and   had  been  standing  listening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs.     Whether  it  was  that  the 
Doctor  dreaded  Mrs.  Craigie's  taunts,  or  whether, 
a  suspicion  of  the  truth  cros.sed  his  mind,  and, 
with  the  glorious  tendency  of  all  truth,  made 
liim  free,  or  whether  he  was  fairly  goaded  tc 
desperation,  I  cannot  say — but  certes,  he  climbec 
the  stair,  and  emerged  upon  the  landing,  just  at 
I,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lobby,  and,  looking  ii 
the    opposite  direction    from   where  he   stood 
was  indulging  in  a  peculiarly  chaste  and  powei 
ful  rendering  of  the  tune  known  by  the  na: 
the  "  Ol5  Hundredth."     As^I  finished^one 
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turaed  round  intending  to  promenade,  as  I  had 
for  some  time  been  doing,  up  and  down,  from  tbe 
head  of  the  stair  to  tbe  end  of  the  lobby,  and 
from  the  end  of  the  lobby  to  the  head  of  the 
stair — when,  oh  horror!  indistinct  in  the  dark- 
ness, yet  ominous  in  shape,  and  most  formidable 
from  his  position,  the  figure  of  the  Doctor  loomed 
upon  my  sight.  He  was  in  white  altogether, 
having  come  out  without  the  usual  covering  of 
his  dressing  fowu,  and  therefore  I  saw  him 
plainly.  I  was  only  partially  dressed  in  that 
virgin  e-^lor,  and  therefore  less  obvious  to  view, 
and  to  his  dimmer  eye  probably  invisible,  for  I 
had  the  advantage  of  being  farthest  from  the  cu- 
pola. So,  in  the  hope  I  was  still  undiscovered, 
I  darted  behind  a  door  which  shut  oflf  from  the 
centre  lobby  a  little  passage  leading  towards  a 
bath  room,  and  a  small  unoccupied  sleeping  apart- 
ment, and  there  stood  greatly  quaking. 

Well  might  I  quake.  I  had  faintly  hoped  that 
the  Doctor,  hearing  no  more  disturbance,  might 
quietly  retire,  and  so  allow  me  to  slip  back  unno- 
ticed to  my  room.  But  no.  In  a  voice  distinct 
and  commanding  he  called  over  the  stair — "  lly 
dear,  bring  my  dressing  gown  and  the  candle 
here."  He  was  evidently  bent  on  a  strict  scru- 
tiny and  investigation.  A  cold,  clammy  sweat 
broke  out  on  every  limb,  and  my  knees  knocked 
together  as  I  stood — my  heart  beat  with  loud 
and  heavy  throbs,  and  I  almost  gasped  for  breath. 
There  seemed  but  on^  slender  ray  of  hope — that 
the  recurrence  of  the  noise  in  his  immediate  pre- 
sence might  so  alarm  tbe  Doctor  as  to  induce 
him  to  flee,  and  so  permit  of  my  stealing  from 
my  dangerous  hiding  place.  Greatly  daring,  I 
struck  a  hesitating  note.  Oh,  monstrous  hardi- 
hood I  The  Doctor  fled  not,  but  cried  aloud, 
"Here,  Mary,  with  the  light — quick  I"  and  forth- 
with I  saw  its  distant  glimmer  beginning  to  shine 
along  the  wall,  as  ilrs.  Craigie  came  up-stairs. 

The  plot  thickened.  I  heard  Mrs.  Chick  un- 
bolt her  door,  and  Violet  issuing  from  her  room 
asking  what  was  the  matter — little  suspecting, 
poor  girl,  my  awful  plight.  I  grew  sick  at  heart, 
and  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  Mj'  teeth  ch.at- 
tered  in  my  head,  and  1  crept  closer,  closer  behind 
the  door. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Dr.  Craigie,  as  he  took 
the  candle  from  his  wife's  hand,  "lam  morally 
certain  I  heard,  not  twenty  seconds  ago,  this 
sound  proceeding  from  the  bath-room.  I  shall 
examine  it." 

I  heard  his  first  advancing  step.  My  fingers 
refused  their  office — they  opened  with  a  nervous 
twitch,  and  down  with  a  crash  and  a  gurgle  fell 
the  glass  and  the  water.  Keen,  but  brief;  was 
the  concentrated  agony  of  the  moment.  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  Doctor,  holding  the  can- 
dle aloft  in  one  hand,  drew  back  the  concealing 
door  with  the  other.  The  murder  was  out — 
there  I  was.  There,  barefooted — with  no  gar- 
ments but  my  unmentionables  and  my  night 
shirt — the  latter  opened  at  my  parched  throat — 
my  wild  eyes  staring  from  their  sockets,  and  my 
black  hair  (ah  1  they  used  to  call  it  raven  then  ! ) 
fiercely  hanging  round  my  head,  close  and  'flat 
against  the  wall  I  stood,  convicted,  caught  in 
the  very  act.  No  one  needed  any  key  to  the 
Mystery ;  it  flashed  on  them  at  once ;  and  then 
they  gathered  round  me,  and  I,  "the  centre  of 
the  glittering  ring."  There,  first  and  foremost, 
was  the  Doctor,  flanked  by  his  wife  and  Mrs. 
Chick — a  little  behind  stood  Miss  Bardolph,  and 


farther  back  gleamed  the  astounded  eyes  of  my 
less  ill-starred  accomplices.  For  a  moment  there 
we  stood — I  was  stupified  and  stunned — then 
the  Doctor  raised  liis  hand,  and,  with  a  majestic 
wave,  said,  "Go  sir,"  in  a  voice  of  bitterest  scorn 
and  anger. 

I  saw  and  heard  no  more — with  one  wild  rash 
I  dashed  through  the  circle — plunged  into  my 
own  room — bolted  the  door,  and  sprang  wildly 
into  bed — headlong  as  Orestes  rushing  from  the 
relentless  pursuit  of  the  avenging  ghastly  sisters- 
For  some  minutes  I  was  so  overwhelmed  that  I 
took  no  note  of  the  clamor  of  voices  in  the  lobby, 
discussing  my  grevious  misdoing,  and  expatiating 
on  the  heinousness  of  my  oBence ;  and  when  I 
was  collected  enough  to  think  and  reflect,  the 
indignant  tongues  were  silent,  and  their  owners 
gone.  I  needed  no  more  than  a  moment's  con- 
sideration to  tell  me  what  course  I  must  pursue. 
I  knew  that  I  dare  see  the  Doctor's  face  no  more, 
and  that  Time  and  ample  Penitence  alone  could 
efface  the  vivid  memory  of  my  transgression. 
Not  only  had  I  harassed  and  disturbed  the  house 
hold  for  three  successive  nights,  and  one  the 
Sabbath  I  not  only  had  I  puzzled  and  nonplussed 
the  minister — a  feat  he  deemed  that  the  whole 
Sj'nod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr  could  not  achieve — 
but  I  had  caused  him  to  appear  utterly  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  all  his  family  who  had  witnessed 
his  midnight  investigations,  and  his  noctural  dis- 
quietude :  and  this  was  a  wrong  and  injury  that 
made  the  Doctor's  placid  blood  whirl  and  eddy 
in  his  angry  veins.  Much  he  could  have  for- 
given, but  wantonly  to  be  made  a  laughing- 
stock in  the  very  bosom  of  his  family — flesh  and 
blood  could  not  stand  that.  I  knew  all  this — 
I  saw  it  in  a  moment,  and  I  acted  acccordingly. 
Rising,  I  unbolted  my  door  and  crept  from  my 
room  noiselessly  to  the  door  of  Violet's,  (I  was 
as  intimate  as  a  brother  with  her,  and  she  was 
almost  a  sister  to  me,  dear  girl )  I  tapped,  and 
opening  a  tiny  chink,  whispered  "  Violet." 

"Dick!  how  on  earth?" 

"Hush  I  I'll  go  to-morrow  by  the  seven  o'clock 
train." 

I  shut  the  door,  and  was  gone.  Then  I  slid 
down  stairs — gained  John's  apartment.   "John." 

"  Gude  guide  us !   Maister  Saville." 

"  Hush  I  John ;  I'm  off  by  the  early  train. 
W\\\  you  see  about  my  traps  ?" 

'■OllI  dear  me,  sir.  Is't  onything  aboot  thae 
wild  noises  that's  takin'  ye?" 

But  I  was  off,  and  John  finished  his  question 
to  empty  air. 

At  six  o'clock  next  morning  I  crept  below, 
and  peeped  in  at  the  door  of  the  breakfast-room. 
There  in  the  dim  morning  light  sat  Violet,  and 
Helen,  and  Mary,  and  Alice  Herbert,  awaiting 
my  appearance,  and  all  looking  very  sad  and 
desolate.  Alice  was  a  little  behind  the  others, 
and  1  could  not  quite  distinguish  the  expression 
of  her  countenance.  0,  how  dismal  seemed  that 
breakfast  room,  its  gray  walls  looming  up  in  the 
dusky  liglit  of  the  early  morning,  and  seeming 
to  frown  in  anger  upon  me. 

"  And  so  you  are  really  going,  Dick  ?  0  how 
provoking,  just  when  we  were  beginning  to  have 
such  pleaisant  times  together,  that  you  should  be 
compelled  to  leave  us,"  exclaimed  Helen. 

"Yes,  I "  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat. 

"  Well,"  whispered  Violet,  "  it  is  better,  Dick, 
that  you  should  go.  Papa  is  terribly  angry,  and 
I  had  rather  you  should  not  encounter  him." 


"To  think,  Mr.  Saville,  that /was  the  cause 
of  all  this!"  said  Alice  Herbert,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  trembled  slightly.  "I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me,  sir." 

"  0,  Miss  Herbert,  if  you  regret  that  I  must 

leave  you,  then — indeed ''  I  stammered  and 

then  paused,  as  I  held  out  my  hand  to  bid  her 
farewelL 

"Farewell,  Mr.  Saville." 

"Farewell!" 

I  pressed  her  hand.     It  shook  in  my  grasp. 

"  Miss  Herbert,"  I  whispered,  in  a  tone  scarcely 
audible,  "  you  will  think  of  me  sometimes,  when 
I  am  gone  ?" 

Once  she  raised  her  moist  eyes  to  mine,  and  I 
saw  the  glisten  of  a  tear. 

I  understood  the  meaning  of  that  tear.  It 
was  the  signal  of  a  wrung  heart. 

I  could  endure  no  more.  With  one  hasty 
"  God  bless  you  all,  and  forever !"  I  seized  my 
hat  and  ran  down  the  walk.  Once  X  looked 
back,  and  saw  them,  Alice  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  others,  gazing  after  me.  I  dared  not  trust 
myself  to  look  a  second  time,  but  hurried  away. 

I  never  saw  them  more. 

This  is  the  story  of  tbe  Manse  of  Myrtle.  To 
you  I  dare  say  it  is  dull  enough ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
miniscence on  which  I  love  to  linger,  and  which 
I  can  never  cease  to  cherisli. 

The  Manse  of  Myrtle  is  changed  now.  The 
good  old  Doctor  lies  peacefullj-  resting  in  God, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  church  that  knew 
his  voice  so  long.  Violet  is  married,  and  Helen 
"  is  not,"  and  the  name  of  Alice  Herbert  is  writ- 
ten only  on  a  tombstone  and  in  a  heart.  And  I, 
too,  am  changed.  Though  no  great  length  of 
years  has  intervened  since  I  was  a  guest  at 
Myrtle,  I  seem  to  have  lived  a  cycle,  so  crowded 
have  they  been,  and  so  momentuous.  I  have 
crossed  oceans,  on  lands  I  have  wandered  far. 
I  have  sailed  beyond  the  sunset,  and  followed 
the  paths  of  the  western  stars.  I  have  seen  the 
golden  god  shine  on  the  peaks  of  Sinai,  and 
gleam  on  the  waves  of  Nile.  I  have  beheld  the 
Euxine  covered  with  the  western  fleets,  and  I 
have  "drank  dehght  of  battle"  on  the  heights  of 
Innkerman.  But  one  old  and  true  memory  re- 
maineth;  I  never  hear  the  murmur  of  happy 
voices,  or  the  burst  of  music,  but  my  soul  travels 
back  to  the  time  when  those  bright  earth-angels 
who  gave  to  the  Manse  of  Myrtle  its  charm  and 
beauty,  were  the  co.-npanions  of  my  youthful 
hours.  Sweet  spirits  I  whom  nothing  can  banish 
from  the  unforgetfal  heart — who  never  looked 
upon  sin  and  seldom  upon  sorrow — why  should 
those  memories  be  so  precious  to  me  now  ?  For 
never  more  on  my  heart  shall  shine  the  gladness 
that  ever  brightened  theirs,  and  never  more  on 
me  shall  beam  the  soft  glory  of  those  blessed  eyes, 
whose  light  is  quenched  iorever.  Often,  coming 
up  from  the  struggles  of  passion  and  from  the 
midst  of  the  world's  temptations,  I  feel  strength- 
ened, purified  and  guarded,  as  by  a  spell,  with 
the  recollection  of  those  scenes,  those  hours,  and 
those  maidens. 

Alice  Herbert,  that  farewell  was  not  forever — 
we  shall  meet  again! 


Health. — Health  is  the  handle  by  which  we 
can  apprehend  and  perceive  pleasures ;  and  that 
sauce  which  alone  makes  life  delicious. 
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J^S^  Our  Publishers  apologized  List  week,  for  any 
shortcomings  in  our  first  No.,  on  account  of  our  illness. 
Being  now  at  our  post,  however,  we  are  willing  that  the 
public  should  take  this  paper,  defective  as  it  is  in  many 
respects,  as  a  fair  Siimple  of  what  wo  intend  to  present 
from  week  to  week.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  con- 
tents of  this  No.  are  mostly  original. 


4®^  We  publish  in  this  week's  paper,  a  beautiful  sketch 
by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browking,  which  will  doubtless 
prove  highly  interesting  to  our  readers.  The  .article  was 
forwarded  from  Algiers  to  a  friend  in  London,  who  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  Editress  of  this  p.aper.  It  waa  not  writ- 
ten for  any  English  journal,  but  forwarded  directly  to  us, 
and  will  go  back  to  England,  having  iirst  been  printed  in 
this  country. 


OTTR  EEVIE'WEKS  KEVlEWilD. 

Pretious  to  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  The 
ATnEN.EUJi,  we  decided  upon  the  line  of  edito- 
rial conduct  which  we  should  endeavor  to  follow ; 
and,  among  other  things,  we  determined  that 
while  we  should  earnestly  and  zealously  strive 
to  make  our  paper  interesting  to  all,  it  should 
yet  stand  or  fall  on  its  literary  merits  alone,  and 
not  on  any  issues  foreign  to  its  avowed  and  legi- 
timate objects.  We  were  aware  that  some  unu- 
sual degree  of  attention  might  be  attracted  to 
our  journal,  from  the  fact  that  its  editorial  duties 
were  to  devolve  upon  a  female;  but  we  felt  that 
not  necessarily  should  we,  in  our  individual  or 
personal  capacity,  become  the  subject  of  news- 
paper comment  or  criticism.  None  could  feel, 
more  keenly  than  we  felt,  a  reluctance  to  per- 
sonal notoriety.  Our  whole  life,  our  associa- 
tions, and  the  principles  early  instilled  into  our 
mind  by  a  revered  and  honored  father,  taught  us 
to  think  and  to  feel  that  a  woman  should  be  the 
light  and  the  blessing  of  home;  that  among  the 
delightful  and  holy  associations  of  domestic  life 
could  her  truest  sphere  be  found ;  and  that  when- 
ever from  choice  she  stepped  aside  from  tliese,  to 
enter  the  gladiatorial  arena  of  public  life,  she 
became  just  so  much  less  than  woman. 

Still,  the  duty  that  pointed  out  to  us  the  field 
in  which  we  are  now  laboring,  was  not  less  im- 
perative. When  in  the  face  of  God  and  man  we 
took  upon  us  the  name  that  we  now  bear,  we 
felt  that  not  alone  were  we  to  be  the  light  and 
the  comfort  of  home,  but  that  it  was  no  less  our 
duty  to  go  out  in  the  world  with  him  who  had 
chosen  us,  as  a  helpmate  and  a  fellow-worker. 
We  knew  we  had  some  strength  of  purpose — 
some  willingness  to  bear  our  portion  of  life's 
heavy  trials;  and  we  felt  that  could  we  for  one 
moment  shrink  from  the  encounter,  we  were 
unworthy  the  name  of  wife — unworthy  the  name 
whoso  dignity  and  honor  we  might  assist  in 
maintaining.  Besides,  we  had  illustrious  exam- 
ples to  inspire  us.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  a 
lady  whose  name  is  dear  to  Americans,  had  not 
considered  it  improper  to  edit  a  paper ; — Grace 
Greenwood,  another  sweet  songstress  and  most 


estimable  lady,  had  pursued  with  honor  the  same 
avocation; — Mrs.  Osgood  had  not  been  criticised 
on  account  of  her  connection  with  the  literary 
press: — and  so  we  might  name  many  other 
shining  lights  of  our  sex  whose  names  are  as 
household  words  to  the  American  people,  and 
who  have  given  character  to  American  literature 
in  other  lands, — ladies  whose  lives  and  talents 
have  been  consecrated  to  this  one  noble  purpose 
of  providing  intellectual  food  for  the  world. 

Were  we  presumptuous  in  striving  to  emulate 
such  examples  as  these  ?  What  though  we  came 
among  this  people,  a  stranger  !  Is  Literature 
the  inhabitant  of  any  one  land  ?  Is  she  so  ex- 
clusively Californian,  that  none  hut  a  native-born 
can  hope  to  win  her?  No  I  she  was  born  in 
Greece.  She  grew  up  among  the  heroes  of  old 
Eome.  She  gladdened  with  her  smile  the  Gaelic 
scholars  and  the  German  bards.  She  sate  down 
by  the  hearthstones  of  England.  She  walked 
among  old  Scotia's  hills,  and  by  her  smiles  she 
lit  their  peaks  with  glory.  She  scorned  not  the 
humble  homes  of  Erin ; — she  looked  on  the  peas- 
ant's cot  and  made  it  sacred  forever.  She  came 
over  with  the  pilgrims,  and  dwelt  with  them  in 
the  wilderness.  She  flew  to  the  mountains  of 
California,  and  beguiled  the  miner  at  his  toils. 
She  owns  no  country — her  home  is  the  world  I 

But  enougli  of  remarks  which  are  but  prefa- 
tory to  those  which  are  to  follow.  Unexpect- 
edly we  find  ourself  running  tilt  against  the 
prejudices  of  a  class  of  professional  scribblers, 
who  consider  it  quite  within  their  province  to 
indulge  in  personal  .abuse,  in  perpetrating  vil- 
lainous puns  upon  our  name,  ("he  who  perpe- 
trates a  pun  will  pick  a  pocket,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son,) and  in  striving  to  fasten  upon  our  enter- 
prise the  stigma  of  dishonesty  and  fraud.  Then, 
if  through  our  columns  we  endeavor  to  set  our- 
self right  with  the  community,  we  are  forsooth 
accused  of  stooping  from  the  dignity  of  Literature, 
and  seeking  public  patronage  by  appealing  to 
public  sympathy.  Thus  these  valient  warriors 
would  stop  our  mouth.  Thus  would  they  win  a 
great  triumph  over  a  woman.  SToble,  generous, 
and  gentlemanly  press  I  Why,  if  you  kick  a  cur, 
you  will  concede  to  it  the  privilege  of  a  yelp  1 
If  you  set  your  foot  on  a  crawling  reptile,  you 
will  grant  its  inalienable  right  to  squirm ; — but 
when  you  raise  your  potential  voices  against  a 
woman,  you  will  not  even  allow  her  the  poor 
privilege  of  a  protest  and  a  tear ! 

The  secret  of  the  causes  of  the  opposition 
which  we  are  receiving  from  a  portion  of  our 
city  press;  is  not  difBcult  of  solution.  The  field 
in  which  they  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  is  bare 
enough — is  crowded  enough. — is  poor  enough  in 
its  harvest,  at  best,  to  make  them  jealous  of  new 
gleaners.  Hence,  in  looking  after  their  bread- 
and-butter,  they  deny  us  a  crumb  I  But  there 
are  some  plants  which  thrive  best  on  stony  soil. 
Aye ;  the  seed  blown  by  a  passing  gale  to  some 
remote  rock  in  the  wilderness,  takes  root  in  the 
scant  mold,  and  springs  up  at  last  to  a  giant  tree. 
And  even  thus — we  write  calmly  and  not  with 
enthusiasm — our  poor  little  bantling.  The  Athe- 
N^DM,  kicked  and  cuffed  about  by  its  big 
brothers,  shall  take  root  in  the  heart  of  this  com- 
munity, and  grow  up  to  a  place  and  a  position 
here.  We  have  said  it.  A  woman's  will  is 
potential — this  paper  shall  succeed  1 

We  come  now  to  "review  the  reviewers;"  and 
as  a  specimen  of  the  variety  of  opinions  which 


prevail  in  reference  to  this  paper,  we  copy  notices 
from  two  of  our  city  dailies — both  highly  respect- 
able and  influential  publications.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  the  Clironide.  We  do  not  shrink 
from  giving  it  further  publicity,  although  it  pays 
us  but  a  poor  compliment.  We  are  willing  our 
readers  should  hear  both  sides: 

"  The  Athen^kum  and  Caufornta  Critic. — This  is  the 
name  of  a  weekly  literary  journal  which  has  just  made 
its  appearance  in  this  city.  It  is  edited  by  Mrs.  Cora 
Anna  Weekes.  The  typographical  appearance  of  the 
work  reflects  great  skill  upon  the  printers,  whoever  they 
may  be.  The  Athcnam-m  has  been  started  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  makinp:  it  a  iirst^^lass  literary  paper.  Such 
a  journal  we  should  like  above  all  things  to  see  estab- 
lished here.  The  first  number  of  the  jithenantrn,  although 
somewhat  superior  to  the  general  run  of  so-called  literary 
hebdomadals,  is  verj'  far  from  what  a  model  of  literature 
should  be.  The  original  articles  consist  of  an  essay  on 
"Our  National  Literature,"  written,  we  should  judge,  by 
Dr.  Scott;  two  or  three  passable  English  and  Scotch  local 
sketches  ;  a  very  bigoted  criticism  on  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Aaron  Burr,  in  which  the  critic  tells  us  "  there  are 
no  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  life  of  that  great, 
bad  man,"  which  induces  us  to  think  that  the  writer  of 
the  critique  has  read  the  life  of  Aaron  Burr  to  very  little 
pui'pose;  one  or  two  mediocre  poems ;  and,  to  conclude, 
two  or  three  editorials,  the  burden  of  which  are  personal 
woes.  As  we  said  before,  it  would  give  us  much  pleasure 
to  see  a  high-class  literary  journal  firmly  eslablisbed  in 
this  city,  and  if  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  Athe- 
TKKum.  are  possessed  of  the  necessary  requisites  to  carry 
out  such  an  enterprise,  we  shall  glory  in  their  success. 
The}'  have  a  fine  field  to  work  in,  a  generous  and  appre- 
ciative public  to  patronize  them,  and  it  will  bo  their  own 
fault  if  they  do  not  succeed.  But  while  we  should  like  to 
see  the  ./I(ften(CMm  established  and  flourish,  we  wish  to 
seo  it  succeed  solely  on  its  merits  as  a  literary  journal, 
and  dislike  to  see  any  other  plea  put  forth  for  patronage. 
An  attempt  to  excite  public  sympathy  and  thus  secure 
public  patronage  to  a  literary  journal  by  the  depicting  of 
personal  woes  is  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  literature ; 
and  we  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  the  lady  editor  so  far 
overstep  the  bounds  of  a  correct  and  relined  taste  as  to 
make  so  great  a  parade  of  personal  matters  which,  al- 
though they  may  be  annoying  to  the  parties  interested, 
are  ot^  no  earthly  interest  to  the  public.  The  number  of 
the  Athcnctum  before  us  gives  evidence  of  con&idB|n^ 
ability,  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  .CTHjm 
attention  of  the  public,  trusting  they  will  bestow  up^Tit 
a  generous  support." 

The  above  extract  is  certainly  severe;  but  as 
the  editor  confines  himself  to  the  line  of  legiti- 
mate and  honest  criticism,  we  shall  make  no 
word  of  complaint.  Only  we  would  protest 
against  the  imputation  of  having  appealed  to 
public  sympathy.  We  simply  ask  a  fair  field 
and  no  favor.  We  do  not  ask  our  ootempo' 
raries  to  give  us  indiscriminate  praise — we  only 
hope  that  in  their  strictures  tliey  may  not  depart 
from  decency.  When  they  do  this,  we  will  ex- 
ercise a  woman's  privilege,  and  grumble  in  good 
earnest. 

The  Chronicle  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  its 
literary  acumen,  by  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  the  articles  in  our  first  number  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Scott.  Far-seeing  critic  1 
Enlightened  and  infallible  scribe !  Do  you  not 
know  that  critics  should  never  make  a  mistake? 
that  when  they  are  detected  in  an  error  of  fact 
or  judgment,  they  instantly  lose  caste,  and  are 
no  more  deserving  of  consideration?  Then, 
never  hold  up  your  critical  head  more  I  Dr. 
Scott  was  not  the  author  of  that  production.  A 
man  whose  reputation  was  established  when  Dr. 
Scott  was  pursuing  his  rudimental  studies,  and 
whose  name  has  been  associated  with  American 
literature  for  a  third  of  a  century,  furnished  the 
thoughts  which  appeared  in  that  article. 

Once  again.  The  Chronicle  enumerates  "one 
or  two  mediocre poe7>is,"  as  among  the  contents 
of  The  Athen^um.  But  when  we  tell  him  that 
the  author  of  one  of  these  "mediocre  poems"  is 
a  Poet  who  ranks  with  Longfellow  and  Ten- 
nyson, and  whose  strains  have  charmed  such 
critics  as  Blackwood  and  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
perhaps  he  may  be  so  condescending  as  to  admit 
it  is  somewhat  above  mediocrity.  They  say 
Burns'  best  would  lose  its  chiefest  charm,  if  but 
his  name  were    dropped,   and  John    Smith's 
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inserted  in  its  stead ;  or  tliat  Shakspeaee'S  most 
gorgeous-plumed  eagle  would  become  a  pin- 
feathered  squab,  were  it  not  for  the  magic  of  his 
name  I  Terily,  we  begin  to  believe  it;  when 
the  astute  critic  of  the  Chronicle  can  find  nothing 
above  mediocrity  in  the  writings  of  a  man  who, 
as  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  has  silenced  criticism 
years  ago — a  man  whose  name  (which  we  pur- 
posely withheld,  for  the  reason  that  we  desired 
to  test  the  critical  powers  of  our  cotemporaries,) 
is  suggestive  of  all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in 
literature — a  man  who  has  introduced  the  unlet- 
tered English  reader  to  the  classics  of  Greece, 
and  who  has  served  up,  in  our  own  language, 
rich  repasts  from  the  old  Latin  scholars  and  bards. 

But  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  Chronicle.  "We 
only  pause  to  tender  him  our  thanks  for  the  com- 
pliment he  has  paid  us  in  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  extract  quoted,  and  to  assure  him  that  our 
remarks  have  been  made  with  the  kindest  feel- 
ings and  the  best  intentions.  Commending  to 
his  careful  perusal  the  fable  of  the  ambitious 
frog,  and  trusting  that  when  next  he  essays  the 
learned  critic  he  will  "take  one  of  his  size,"  we 
pass  to  the  Daily  Timrs,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  handsome  and  gentlemanly  para- 
graph : 

"The  ATHRHMjm. — The  iirst  number  of  this  new  lite- 
rary weekly  has  been  placed  upon  our  table.  We  have 
looked  through  it  carefully,  and  ask  ourselves  can  a  paper 
of  its  high  moral  tone,  chaste,  classic  and  conservative 
character,  live  in  California?  If  it  can,  then  the  signs  on 
the  literary  horizon  are  indeed  the  day  dawn,  and  not 
the  dancing  gleam  that  has  so  long  beguiled  ua.  "We 
hope  there  is  sufficient  virtue,  and  intelligence,  and  refine- 
ment in  this  community  to  support  just  such  ajournal  as 
the  Athenmitm.  We  should  like  to  see  it  on  the  parlor 
table  of  every  family,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  displace 
a  portion  of  the  miserable  and  demoralizing  trash  so  often 

found,  and  too  often  read,  in  every  domestic  circle We 

do  not  know  that  a  journal  placing  itself  on  the  high 
ground  of  Christian  conservatism — avoiding  a  narrow 
prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  false  liberalism  on  the 
other,  expurgated  of  the  sickly  sentimentalism  on  which 
the  prurient  fancy  loves  to  feed — can  live  in  California. 
If  it  can,  it  wUl  bo  so  completely  sui  generis — will  move 
in  a  sphere  so  unoccupied  and  remote  as  to  entitle  it  to 
exemption  from  both  the  opposition  and  attacks  of  its 
cotemporaries." 


LONGFEXLOW  AND  TEIWYSON. 

To  THE  Editress  of  the  Atoenjeum; 

Madam  : — I  have  perused,  mth  considerable  interest, 
your  paper  of  the  20th  instant,  and  I  am  glad  to  perceive 
that  you  purpose  devoting  some  attention  to  Poetry  and 
Poets.  I  am  also  informed  that  some  years  of  your  life 
have  been  spent  in  other  countries,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  possibly  you  might  be  too  much  dis- 
posed to  depreciate  American  literature,  and  ui»hold  what 
is  foreign.  Now  if  you  will  not  consider  me  presump- 
tuous, I  would  like  to  inquireyour  opinion  with  reference 
to  the  respective  merits  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  as 
Poets.  Wo  in  this  country  are  proud  of  Longfellow ;  we 
esteem  him  as  the  greatest  Poet  of  this  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  that  in  England  the  Poet- Laureate  is  gen- 
erally r.anked  by  the  people,  as  well  as  by  the  critics,  the 
Poet  par  excellence.  Pray  enlighten  your  readers  as  to 
your  own  opinions  in  the  premises,  and  oblige 

A  SUBSCRUJER  AND  FRIEND. 

OuE  individual  opinions  in  reference  to  the 
respective  merits  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson, 
as  Poets,  we  presume  are  of  as  little  importance 
to  the  public,  as  to  the  Poets  themselves.  Both 
of  them  have  long  since  received  their  meed  of 
praise ;  each  have  numerous  friends  and  admi- 
rers ;  indeed,  their  works  are  so  familiar  to  the 
public  that  The  Atue.njjum  or  its  Editress  can 
have  littlo  influence  in  adding  to  or  detracting 
from  their  fame.  Still,  we  have  no  objection  to 
state  our  views,  in  answer  to  the  query  pro- 
pounded by  our  correspondent. 

The  candid  and  impartial  critic  cannot  read  six 
consecutive  Hnes  of  Tennyson's  "InMemoriam," 
without  feeling  that  the  stamp  of  genius  is  on 


them.  Nay;  we  go  further.  Since  English 
literature  was  born  there  has  appeared  in  the 
language  nothing  worthy  of  a  higher  place,  or 
appealing  more  forcibly  to  the  heart  and  the 
judgment.  For  many  years,  Tennyson  was  our 
favorite.  But  he  has  some  grave  sins  to  answer 
for.  Until  he  gave  to  the  world  "Maud,"  in 
most  melancholy  evidence  of  how  the  noblest 
genius  may  be  debased,  we  were  fain  to  believe 
that,  among  the  English  writers  of  this  age,  he 
was  most  true  to  Nature,  and  hence  most  worthy 
the  name  of  Poet.  And  so  long  as  the  minor 
bards  were  content  to  emulate  his  example,  we 
fell  there  was  hope  for  them ;  and  if  sometimes 
they  relapsed  into  silliness,  we  were  willing  to 
believe  they  did  it  by  mischance,  and  not  with 
malice  prepense — therefore,  we  readily  forgave 
them  that  their  wings  yet  trembled  as  they  tried 
to  soar.  But  woe  is  us  I  The  attempt  is  now 
to  write  nonsense  of  set  purpose  ; — the  greater 
the  nonsense,  the  greater  seems  to  them  the 
glory.  If  they  can  but  spin  their  lines  of  various 
lengths,  and  fill  them  with  strange  and  never- 
before-heard-of  ideas,  they  fondly  dream  they 
have  attained  the  very  summit  of  Parnassus. 

This  new  school  of  Poetry — this  spasmodic 
school — was  inaugurated  by  Tennyson.  But 
the  effect  will  be  fatal  to  his  own  reputation. 
When  a  writer  descends  to  the  use  of  such  means 
to  win  applause  as  he  has  used  in  his  latest  work, 
he  cannot  but  be  the  loser.  Tennyson  is  no 
more  a  Poet,  in  the  larger  sense.  He  is  a  weak 
and  silly  sentimentalist ;  and  that  he  should  be 
honored  by  the  Laureate's  wreath  is  a  shame 
and  a  reproach  to  England,  and  a  gross  injustice 
to  a  host  of  British  poets,  any  one  of  whom  would 
bear  its  honors  more  worthily.  In  proof  of  our 
position,  we  give  the  reader  a  few  extracts  from 
"  Maud  " : 

"  Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
When  twilight  was  falling, 

Maud,  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 
They  were  crying  and  calling. 

Birds  in  the  high  Hall-garden 
Were  crying  and  calling  to  her, 

Where  is  Maud,  Maud,  Maud, 


One 


•  toi 


Look,  a  horse  at  the  door, 

And  little  King  Charles  is  snarling, 

Go  back,  my  lord,  across  the  moor. 
You  are  not  her  darling." 

Need  we  further  evidence  that  Tennyson  is 
moon-struck?  Surely,  if  this  is  not  midsummer 
BQadness,  we  know  not  what  to  term  it. 

If  the  reader  is  not  sick,  let  us  hear  what  the 
Poet-Laureate  says  further  about  "  Maud" : 

"  Blush  from  West  to  East, 

Blush  from  East  to  West, 
Till  the  West  is  East, 

Blush  it  thro'  the  West. 
Eosy  is  the  West, 

Rosy  is  the  South, 


i  her  cheeks, 


Andf 


uth." 


Really,  we  must  beg  pardon  of  our  corres- 
pondent for  inflicting  on  him  and  on  our  readers 
such  senseless  trash  as  this.  But,  we  had  some 
fears  lest  he  might  imagine  we  were  weak  enough 
to  seek  to  depreciate  Tenny'son,  merely  in  order 
to  appease  the  friends  of  Longfellow.  One 
more  extract  from  the  former  will  however  be 
sufficient  to  vindicate  the  honesty  of  our  present 
purpose : 

"0  me,  why  have  they  not  buried  me  deep  enough  ? 

Is  it  kind  to  have  made  me  a  grave  so  rough, 

Me,  that  w.as  never  a  quiet  sleeper  1 

Maybe  still  I  am  but  half  dead  ; 

Then  I  cannot  be  wholly  dumb; 

I  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  head. 

And  somebody,  surely,  some  kind  heart  will  come 

To  bury  nie,  bury  me 

Deeper,  ever  so  little  deeper." 

If  we  might  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion, 


we  should  say  that  "  Maud"  has  buried  Ten- 
nyson "  deep  enough."  We  are  ashamed  of 
him ;  and  the  sooner  both  he  and  his  heroine  are 
consigned  to  a  common  oblivion,  the  better  for 
the  fame  of  English  poetry. 

As  we  have  now  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
Poet  Laureate  in  language  which  we  think  can- 
not be  misunderstood,  we  come  to  the  merits  of 
Professor  Longfellow.  But  we  premise  by 
strenuously  maintaining  that  the  latter  is  not 
an  "  American  Poet."  He  is  an  American  citizen, 
and  one  of  whom  Americans  may  well  be  proud; 
but  his  poetry  belongs  to  the  world.  We  have 
elsewhere  in  this  week's  paper  expressed  our 
views  with  reference  to  Literature;  and  we 
maintain  it  cannot  be  called  national,  or  belong- 
ing to  any  country; — except  in  the  case  of 
National  History  or  National  Odes.  Longfel- 
low is  more  popular  among  the  masses  of 
English  readers  than  Tennyson.  The  writings 
of  the  latter  may  as  well  be  claimed  to  belong 
exclusively  to  Americans,  as  to  Europeans. 

If  Longfellow  had  never  written  a  line  ex- 
cept his  "Voices  of  the  Night,"  he  might  com- 
pare favorably  with  Tennyson.  His  "Hype- 
rion "  is  a  Poem  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
His  "Hiawatha"  is  a  singular  production,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovation.  Indeed, 
popular  as  it  has  proved  in  our  day,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  its  chief  charm  is  in  its 
novelty,  and  that  posterity  will  reverse  the  ver- 
dict pronounced  upon  it  by  the  critits  of  this 
generation.  Between  the  two  authors,  however, 
there  can  be  but  one  choice.  Literature  owes 
immeasurably  more  to  Longfellow  than  to  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  Britain. 


MAEEIAGE  OF  THE  PEINCESS  EOYAI. 

In  another  portion  of  this  paper  we  copy  from 
the  London  Tiraes  an  account  of  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  of 
England.  The  bearing  of  great  personages  on 
such  occasions  always  has  an  irresistable  charm 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  our  lady  readers,  we  extract  from  the 
London  Court  Circutor  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  trousseau  of  the  Princess-Royal  is  now 
completed.  It  is  composed  of  every  kind  of 
article  required  for  the  wardrobe  of  a  princess ; 
silks,  velvets,  satins,  lace,  Indian  shawls,  Indian 
stuffs,  &c.  In  order  to  extend  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible the  orders  for  materials  given  upon  this 
occasion,  purchases  of  the  different  articles  re- 
quired, have  been  made  at  various  establish- 
ments. The  Circular  mentions,  among  other 
firms,  that  of  Price,  Romanes  &  Paterson,  Ed- 
inburgh. The  most  distinguished  dress  makers 
and  milliners  in  London  and  Paris  have  prepared 
the  dresses,  bonnets,  and  other  articles  of  millin- 
ery. The  simpler  and  less  artistic  work  has 
been  given  to  several  sempstresses,  and  thecliil- 
dren  in  the  royal  schools  at  Windsor  have  been 
largely  employed.  A  society  formed  during  the 
Crimean  war  for  the  employment  of  the  wives  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Guards,  also  received  a  con- 
siderable order  for  plain  work  from  Her  Majesty. 
The  bridal  dress  of  the  Princess-Royal  is  of  Hon- 
iton  lace." 


He  that  encroaches  upon  another's  dignity, 
puts  himself  in  his  power,  he  is  either  repelled 
with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by  clemency 
and  condescension.  A  great  mind  disdains  to 
hold  anything  by  courtesj^,  and  therefore  never 
usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take  away. 

Good  wives,  like  lilberts,  will  remain  good  for 
a  long  time.  It  all  depends  upon  the  care  you 
take  of  them,  and  how  you  husband  them. 
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ETT  BKCWX1^■G. 


In  an  old  Moorish  house,  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
to\\Ti  of  Algiers,  built,  like  all  otlier  Moorish 
houses,  round  a  square  court  open  to  the  blue 
sky,  paved  with  marble  and  ornamented  with 
Mosaic  or  colored  tiles,  are  to  be  seen  more  than 
a  hundred  little  Moresques,  dressed  in  full  trow- 
sers  and  jackets,  their  hair  twisted  into  long  pig- 
ta,il3  beliiud,  and  tiglitlj  bound  with  green  ribbon. 
On  the  crown  of  their  heads  they  wear  little 
velvet  caps  embroidered  with  gold  thread ;  their 
nails  are  tinged  with  henna ;  their  legs  from  the 
knees  to  the  ancles  are  bare,  and  are  then  fin- 
ished off  with  anklets  and  .slippers.  They  talk 
rapidly  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  sit  writing 
Prencli  exercises,  doing  sums  on  black-boards, 
and  sewing  frocks  and  dusters,  like  the  school- 
girls of  any  nation  under  the  sun.  Indeed,  the 
most  whimsical  part  of  tlie  whole  scene  is  to 
see  these  droll  little  figures  conducting  them- 
selves with  all  the  gestures,  games,  slaps,  and 
bursts  of  laughter  of  both  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  world ;  doing  everything  we  did  ourselves 
when  we  were  juveniles,  except  in  the  repetition 
of  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Koran  regularly  four 
times  every  day — for  they  are  all  rigorous  Mus- 
Eulinere,  every  little  woman  of  the  tribe — and 
would  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  school  at  all  if 
their  parents  were  not  well  assured  that  they 
would  not  be  tampered  with  in  their  religious 
faith.  So,  says  Madame  Luce,  smiling,  "I  take 
care  that  their  Arab  teacher  conducts  their 
prayers,  but  I  think  they  judge  less  harshly  of 
'  Christian  dogs'  firom  having  been  under  my 
care." 

How  these  hundred  Moresques  came  to  be 


tliere  at  all,  snatched  as  they  are,  every,  child  of 
them,  from  a  state  of  society  involving  tlie  most 
brutal  ignorance  and  the  lowest  morality,  is  the 
story  I  am  about  to  tell.  The  conquest  of  Al- 
giois  by  the  French  took  place  in  1S30 — at  that 
time  the  native  population,  Moore  aud  x\.rabs, 
the  result  of  ancient  emigrations  or  invasions 
into  North  Africa,  were  governed  by  a  majority 
of  Turks,  having  a  nominal  connection  with 
Constantinople.  The  supreme  authority  resided 
in  the  Ley  of  Algiers,  who  lived  in  the  Casbat, 
an  enormous  pile  at  the  top  of  the  steep  town, 
fortified  equally  against  the  densely-packed  hu- 
manity living  at  his  feet,  as  against  the  outer 
country  liable  to  incursions  from  the  Kabyle 
tribe,  living  amidst  the  neighboring  Atlas  moun- 
tains. Under  the  Ley  were-  four  Beys  of  the 
provinces  of  Algeria  ;■  and  when  matters  grew 
too  bad  to  be  borne,  the  people  rose,  cut  off  the 
Bey's  or  the  Bey's  head,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
Tlie  town  of  Algiers  was  dreaded  for  centuries 
all  over  the  Mediterranean  as  the  nest  of  pirates, 
and  the  Christian  barbarities  perpetrated  in  this 
beautiful  country  were  the  scandal  of  Europe. 
Charles  the  i'il'th,  of  Spain,  and  many  another 
after  him,  attacked  Algiers  without  succeeding 
in  putting  down  either  the  power  of  the  Leys  or 
the  atrocities  it  involved.  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
who  founded  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
was  made  prisoner  here ;  and  following  a  long 
list  of  illustrious  captives  came  Pranyois  Arago, 
the  great  French  philosopher.  These  were  some- 
times exchanged  against  Turkish  prisoners,  or 
bought  in  ransom  by  their  governments.  In 
particular,  we  should  notice  the  efibrts  made  by 
a  religious  society  in  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
special  deliverance  of  these  poor  wretches ;  such 
a  ransom  forms  part  of  the  plot  of  a  narrative 
poem  written  by  a  daughter  ol  the  writer  of  this 
sketch : 

"  Ye  have  heard  in  a  far  country 
Of  a  self-devoted  band, 

Tow'd  to  rescue  Christian  captives 
rilling  in  a  foreign  land  ; 

And  these  genth^hcarted  strane^ers 
Year  hy  year  go  forth  from  Konic, 

In  their  hands  the  hard-earned  ransom, 
To  restore  some  exile  home." 

It  was  in  1816  that  Lord  Exmouth,  moved  by 
some  special  scandal,  sailed  with  a  powerful  ar- 
mament majestically  up  within  pistol-.'ihot  of  the 
mole,  crowded  with  Turks,  and  at  a  given  signal 
discharged  one  of  those  crashing  broadsides  that 
has  never  yet  seen  an  equal.  Crumbhng  walls 
and  Ci'ying  wretches  attested  the  weight  of  Brit- 
ish metal ;  and  though  the  Turks  fought  well, 
after  a  hard  condict  of  some  hours,  the  wreck  of 
walls  and  towers,  the  explosion  of  powder  maga- 
zines, and  the  burning  of  Algerine  ships,  gave 
the  Dey  a  taste  of  the  Britisli  navy.  The  Turks 
had  held  out  bravely,  and  their  loss  was  great, 
when  the  Dey,  seeing  that  Algiers  was  about  to 
be  a  heap  of  rubbish,  lowered  his  tone,  proposed 
negotiations,  and  came  to  terms.  Algiers  was 
forced  to  refund  the  money  extorted  from  the 
little  Italian  States,  to  restore  without  ransom 
all  Ghristain  slaves,  and  to  promise  tlienceforth 
to  abstain  from  her  iniquitous  industry — which 
promise  she  kept  about  as  ill  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Fourteen  years  after,  the  French  at- 
tacked Algiers,  being  finally  moved  thereto  by 
the  Dey  Hassan  having  given  the  French  consul, 
M.  Deval,  a  box  on  the  ear  with  his  fan  ;  and  the 
town  surrendered  almost  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Fort  de  I'empereur  which  commands 
the  Casbat.    Tract  by  tract,  the  French  possessed 


themselves  of  the  whole  regency  of  Algiers, 
holding  it,  however,  up  to  the  present  daj',  in 
strict  military  occupation  ;  and  the  town  of  Al- 
giers itself  was  garrisoned  by  two  thousand  men, 
and  entrenched  with  massive  fortifications.  I 
have  drawn  up  this  slight  sketch  of  the  antece- 
dents of  the  country  in  connection  with  Madame 
Luce,  that  the  reader  may  gain  some  idea  of 
what  are  the  influences,  social  and  political, 
wliich  have  been  at  work  among  the  native  popu- 
lation among  which  she  has  labored  so  hard. 
These  have  been,  in  a  word,  piracy,  oppression,' 
and  all  the  benumbing  influences  of  Moham- 
medanism, to  say  nothing  of  the  special  disabili- 
ties of  sex  in  the  particular  case  of  her  pupils. 
I  have  only  to  add  that  the  Turkish  element,  al- 
ways in  the  minority,  has  nearly  disappeared 
since  the  conquest,  and  that  the  place  is  peopled 
by  Moors  and  Arabs,  Kabyls  and  Jews ;  the 
latter  of  whom  being  better  protected  by  French 
laws  than  elsewhere  upon  the  Levant,  here  con- 
gregate in  great  numbers,  aud  drive  a  flourishing 
trade. 

Madame  Luce  came  to  Algiers  shortly  after 
the  conquest,  and  has  resided  hero  ever  since, 
viz:  twenty-seven  years.  She  was  a  teacher, 
probably,  in  the  family  of  some  one  of  the  resi- 
dent functionaries,  of  whom  the  French  mode 
of  government  entails  so  many  upon  all  coun- 
tries under  her  care.  In  1845,  she  was  a  widow, 
Madame  AUix,  though,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
confusion,  we  have  always  called  her  by  the 
name  she  now  bears.  She  was  also  very  poor, 
having  only  a  small  sum  of  money  on  which  to 
commence  an  undertaking  upon  which  her  heart 
had  been  long  set — a  school  in  which  girls  of 
Mohammedan  family  should  be  tauglit  the  lan- 
guage and  somewhat  of  the  civilizatiou  of  the 
conquering  race.  Madame  Luce  gave  me  ample 
memoranda  of  the  first  foundation  and  progress 
of  her  school;  but  of  the  details  of  her  earlier 
life,  which  must  be  interesting,  she  did  not  in- 
form me,  and  I  did  not  like  to  inquire;  thus  I  do 
not  know  what  first  led  her  to  acquire  Arabic, 
or  to  arrive  at  considerable  intimacy  with  several 
Moorish  families ;  both  of  which  steps  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  her  idea  were  already 
taken  prior  to  1S45.  I  shall  premise  that  the 
government  had  already  established  schools  for 
instructing  native  boys  in  French,  &c.,  and  had 
established  a  system  whereby  each  scholar  re- 
ceived two  francs  a  month  for  attendance  at 
school.  But  these  institutions  were  not  flour- 
ishing, the  Mohammedans  dreaded  entrusting 
their  children  to  Christians,  more  particularly  if 
the  Catholic  priests  had  any  share  in  the  work ; 
and  one  Mupthi,  a  Mohammedan  ecclesiastic, 
was  actually  deported  to  the  11(5  St^  Marguerite 
for  contumacy  upon  this  subject.  As  to  the 
girls,  nobody  ever  thought  of  them;  and,  in- 
deed, any  European  who  came  to  know  the  ways 
and  customs  of  the  Moresques,  the  religious  and 
social  tyranny  under  which  they  sufler,  and 
their  own  utter  debased  ignorance,  miglit  well 
despair  of  effecting  any  sort  of  good  among 
them.  The  lower  ranks  walk  about  the  streets 
closely  veiled,  excepting  a  narrow  slit  for  the 
eyes ;  but  the  upper  class  of  Moorish  women 
rarely  stir  out,  except  to  the  bath  or  the  ceme- 
tery. Three  or  four  times  a  year  to  the  mosque 
completes  their  part  in  the  religious  ceremonies 
enjoined  by  the  Koran.  They  have  very  little  to 
do  with  religion ;   active  charity  is  impossible 
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under  the  multitude  of  restrictions  under  wliicli 
they  exist ;  they  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and 
they  are  not  tauglit  any  manual  art  by  Mfliicli 
v/omen,  deprived  of  other  means  of  subsistence, 
might  gain  their  daily  bread.  iSTeither  can  they 
be  said  to  be  house-wives.  The  simple  maniere 
d'etre  of  eastern  nations,  their  fine  climates, 
their  scanty  furniture,  their  idle,  slovenly  exis- 
tence, give  no  sort  of  scoije  to  the  virtues  of  a 
farmer's  or  of  a  mechanic's  wife.  To  "  suckle 
fools"  is  indeed  the  duty  of  mothers  all  the  world 
over ;  but  the  corresponding  occupation,  "  chron- 
icling small  beer,"  is  no  part  of  the  vocation  of 
a  Moresque.  To  wash  their  linen,  and  hang  it 
out  to  dry,  either  on  the  rails  of  their  court  or 
on  the  terrace-roof  which  is  possessed  by  every 
liouse ;  to  clamber  over  the  said  roof  and  its  par- 
titions on  to  her  neighbor's,  (the  received  way  of 
paying  calls  in  Algiers,)  there  to  drink  coffee 
and  to  offer  the  same  in  requital ;  to  dress  up 
very  fine  upon  occasion — gauze,  silks,  ribbons, 
and  jewels — and  very  shabbily  and  dirtily  on 
other  occasions  in  the  debris  of  former  splendor; 
such  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  life  enjoyed  by,  or 
permitted  to,  these  poor  creatures.  In  sickness 
it  is  still  worse ;  tliey  refuse  to  take  the  com- 
monest precautions,  preferring  the  "will  of  Allah" 
to  any  of  the  alleviations  of  science  and  skill. 
They  object  to  being  visited  by  French  medical 
men,  because  the  intruder  is  of  the  other  sex ; 
and,  even  if  they  did  not  object,  it  would  proba- 
bly bring  them  into  trouble  with  their  husbands. 
"Whole  families  die  off  for  w-ant  of  vaccination, 
or  proper  separation  of  sick  and  well,  in  fever. 
Thev  do  not  know  their  own  ages,  in  which  they 
are  no  worse  than  the  men  ;  for  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  French  have  procured  the  regular 
registration  of  children,  male  and  female:  while, 
for  the  crowning  affliction  and  degradation  of 
their  lives,  they  are  liable  to  be  sold  in  marriage 
at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  while  yet  merely 
children :  they  as.sume  tiie  veil  when  eight  years 
old.  We  read  in  Mr.  Morrell's  book  upon  Al- 
giers that  '  Moorish  women  are  valued  by  weight/' 
— a  somewhat  singular  standard  of  female  ele- 
gance; and  that  "marriages  among  the  Moors, 
as  with  most  other  Mussulmen,  are  contracted 
through  third  parties  and  gossips^the  young 
people  never  meeting  till  the  wedding  day.  The 
affair  is  a  regular  market.  The  gossip  is  bribed 
by  a  young  man  to  go  and  examine  his  ideal 
mistress,  whom  he  knows  only  by  report;  he 
goes  and  gives  a  colored  report  on  his  return, 
being  bribed  by  the  parents.  If  the  parties  are 
agreeable,  and  the  old  folks  think  the  young 
man  has  a  position,  they  close.  On  the  wedding 
day  she  is  bathed,  painted,  daubed  with  black- 
ened cork  or  henna,  and  decked  out  in  her  best 
attire.  She  is  marched  tlirough  the  streets,  ac- 
companied by  tantems,  and  all  the  women  have 
a  grand  feast  at  the  bridegroom's  house."  The 
Moorish  men  are  mild  and  lazy,  gambling,  smok- 
ing, and  sipping  coQ'ee  all  day.  The  few  that 
reside  in  the  country  live  like  the  Arabs.  They 
do  little  work,  and  that  little  is  mostly  done  by 
the  women,  who  bruise  the  corn  in  hand-mills 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  public  ovens.  The  French 
occupation  has  rained  many  and  injured  most 
Moorish  families,  by  raising  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities. Hence  their  mi.«ery  is  great,  and  8.000 
francs  of  alms  per  month  was  given  to  2,000 
Moors  at  Algiers  in  18i3.  The  Arab  women 
are  in  substantially  the  same  condition  as  the 


Moresques;  being  in  the  out.=kirts,  they  have 
more  manual  labor,  go  often  to  the  wells,  have  to 
carry  heavy  loads  of  wood,  grind  corn  unceas- 
ingly by  day,  and  at  night  spin  wool  and  weave 
cloth.  Such  was  the  human  material  which 
Madame  Luce  dared  to  conceive  of  as  capable  of 
being  raised  to  something  approaching  the  con- 
dition of  her  European  sister.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  she  set  to  work,  being  profoundly 
persuaded  that  till  something  was  done  to  alter 
the  social  spirit  of  Moorish  interiors,  no  trne 
amalgamation  with  the  conquering  race  could 
ever  take  place. 

While  collecting  her  small  funds,  and  laying 
her  large  plans,  she  perfected  herself  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  native  language :  and,  in  1845, 
fifteen  years  after  the  conquest,  she  commenced 
a  campaign  among  the  Moorish  families  of  her 
personal  acquaintance,  endeavoring  to  persuade 
the  fathers  and  mothers  to  entrust  their  little 
girls  to  her  care  for  a  few  hours  every  day,  that 
they  might  be  taught  to  read  and  write  French, 
and  also  to  sew  neatly — an  accomplishment  in 
which  the  Moresquos  are  as  deficieut  as  they  are 
in  Latin  and  mathematics.  By  dint  of  coaxuig, 
presents,  entreaties,  and  the  most  solemn  assu- 
rances that  she  would  not  interfere  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  children — by  using,  in  short,  her 
personal  influence  with  all  the  energy  of  a  phi- 
lanthropist and  the  tact  of  a  French  woman,  she 
contrived  to  get  together  four  little  girls,  whom 
she  installed  in  a  house  she  hired  for  the  purpose, 
and  she  began  to  teach  them  without  an  hour's 
delay.  In  writing  this  account,  I  follow  a  long 
memorial  addressed  by  her  to  the  Minister  of 
War,  corroborated  by  my  own  personal  observa- 
tions on  the  present  state  of  the  school.  By 
degrees,  as  the  rumor  of  her  plan  spread  among 
the  Mussulmen,  one  child  after  another  dropped 
in  upon  her,  till  the  numbers  ran  up  to  thirty  or 
forty.  Finding  it  answer  beyond  her  hopes,  she 
then  began  to  demand  support  ef  the  local  gov- 
ernment— the  same  support  which  they  gave  to 
the  education  of  the  boys — telling  the  officials 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  rear  a  better,  a 
more  rational  and  civilized  race  of  Mussulmen, 
so  long  as  their  wives  and  the  mothers  of  the 
next  generation  were  left  in  worse  than  the  igno- 
rance of  the  brutes,  to  whom  God  has  given 
sufficient  intelligence  for  the  performance  of  the 
simple  duties  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  simple 
pleasures  of  their  state.  But  the  Algerine  offi- 
cials saw  no  manner  of  good  in  educating  Moor- 
ish women;  they  could  not  understand  that  "as 
a  wife  is,  so  the  husband  is,"  reversing  Tenny- 
son's well-known  stanza  in  Lockdey  Hall;  and 
though  they  complimented  Madame  Luce  upon 
her  energy,  they  declined  allowing  her  pecuniary 
assistance.  She,  who  had  counted  on  demon- 
strating to  them  the  value  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  was  almost  in  despair.  The  expen- 
ses were  heavy,  and  altogether  defrayed  by  her; 
the  children  had  to  be  bribed  to  come — to  be 
helped,  such  as  were  of  poor  families,  by  food 
and  clothing,  lodging,  school  books,  all  fell  upon 
small  means ;  and  though  the  school  answered 
in  all  its  moral  and  intellectual  ends,  there 
seemed  nothing  for  it  but  to  close  it,  and  lament 
over  the  failure  of  so  noble  an  experiment,  and 
the  waste  of  nmch  time  and  money.  The  30th 
of  December,  1845,  came,  on  which  day  the 
Council  of  Administration  was  to  meet.  She 
waited  in  breatlJeas  suspense,  hoping  something 


would  be  said  about  the  school.  Evening  came : 
she  learned  they  had  not  even  mentioned  her ; 
and  on  New  Tear's  Day,  1846,  the  school  was 
dosed  1  Perhaps  the  reader  will  think  she  was 
at  last  daunted,  being  deserted  by  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  being  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
miles  from  the  central  government,  to  reach 
which  was  a  far  longer,  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive journey  than  it  is  at  present.  Madame 
Luce  had  little  or  no  money ;  and  though  some 
of  the  heads  of  affairs  at  Algiers  had  offered  her 
a  small  sum  as  indemnification  to  herself,  she 
had  absolutely  refused  it,  saying  it  was  not  per- 
sonal help  she  wanted,  but  support  to  an  under- 
taking of  great  national  importance. 

What,  then,  did  she  do  next?  She  pawned 
her  plate,  her  jewels,  even  a  gold  thimble,  the 
gift  of  a  friend,  and  set  off  to  Paris,  which  she 
reached  in  February,  and  there  she  at  once  sent 
into  the  Minister  of  War  that  memorial  from 
which  we  have  taken  the  preceding  details.  She 
also  visited,  in  person,  most  of  the  influential 
deputies,  and  endeavored  to  prepossess  them  in 
favor  of  her  plans.  In  Paris  she  found  the  offi- 
cial mind  more  sympathising  than  in  the  military 
colony,  and  at  last  saw  daylight  begin  to  break. 
They  gave  her  3,000  francs  for  the  cost  of  her 
journej-,  aud  .she  also  came  in  for  11 00  from  some 
property  belonging  to  her  dead  husband,  M.  Al- 
lix.  They  also  urged  her  to  return  to  Algiers 
and  re-commence  operations,  and  promised  to 
give  her  further  support.  So  she  set  out  on  her 
way  home,  and  reached  Algiers  once  more  in 
June,  when  she  re-opened  her  school  amidst 
great  rejoicings  from  parents  and  children.  But 
here  again  came  in  the  spirit  of  official  delay, 
and  seven  more  months  elapsed  before  her  school 
was  fairly  adopted  by  government,  with  a  proper 
salary  to  herself  and  defrayal  of  expenses.  Du- 
ring these  months  the  school  kept  rising  in  num- 
bers, and  she  was  put  to  the  greatest  shifts  to 
keep  it  together.  M.  the  Abbe  Pelletan,  cur6  of 
Algiers,  gave  her  a  little  money  and  a  great  deal 
jof  sympathy ;  and  Count  Guyot,  a  man  high  in 
office,  helpea  her  from  his  own  private  pui-se, 
having  always  felt  a  great  personal  interest  in 
the  undertaking.  To  him,  when  the  necessities 
of  the  day  pressed  too  heavily,  she  sent  one  of 
her  negresses;  for  she  was  obliged  to  keep  two, 
to  attend  to'the  house  and  to  fetch  and  re-eon- 
duct  the  pupils.  Count  Guyot  would  then  send 
a  small  sum  for  her  assistance.  He  also,  one 
day,  gave  a  small  bag  of  money  left  by  the  Duke 
de  Nemours  for  the  benefit  of  a  journal  which 
had  at  that  time  ceased  to  exist,  telling  her  she 
might  have  whatever  it  contained.  She  opened 
the  bag  and  found  200  francs  inside;  "and  this 
money,"  said  she.  "appeared  to  conio  from  Pro- 
vidence." So  she  got  along,  "from  hand  to 
mouth,"  as  the  saying  is,  with  an  increasing 
scliool ;  and  she  engaged  an  Arab  mistress,  for- 
merly a  teacher  in  the  family  of  Husin  Bey,  and 
a  remarkable  instance  of  native  cultivation,  to 
assist  her  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  also  to 
superintend  their  religious  exercises;  "for," 
says  Madame  Luce,  "  it  does  not  do  to  leave  chil- 
dren without  any  religion ;"  so  that  being,  by 
the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  her  school  at 
all,  deprived  of  teaching  them  her  own  faith,  she 
I  preferred  their  being  properly  instructed  in  that 
i  of  their  parents — a  faith  which  contains  some  of 
the  elements  of  Christian  verity,  inasmuch  as 
it  inculcates  a  profound  belief  in  and  i-evcrence  for 
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one  only  God,  and  impresses  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility  in  regard  to  right  and  wrong. 

My  readers  will  remember  that  Madame  Luce 
had  in  this  matter  no  power  of  free  action,  as  she 
would  not  have  got  a  single  child  but  for  the 
sacredly  pledged  vow  that  she  would  not  endea- 
vor to  instil  her  own  religion.  At  length,  in 
January,  the  storms  were  weathered ;  the  school 
was  formally  adopted  by  government,  and  re- 
ceived its  first  visit  of  official  inspection,  at  which 
Count  Guyot  was  present.  The  inspector  de- 
clared himself  more  than  satisfied  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  children,  not  thinking  it  possible 
that  so  much  progress  could  have  been  made  in 
instructing  Moresques.  On  this  occasion,  the 
gentlemen  were  received  by  thirty-two  pupils 
and  the  sub-mistress,  unveiltd,  which  Madame 
Luce  considered  a  great  moral  triumph.  She 
always  works  against  the  use  of  the  veil,  think- 
ing, and  truly  thinking,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  it 
is  far  from  conducive  to  true  modesty  of  bear- 
ing, which  should  be  simple  and  straight  for- 
ward, of  that  purity  "which  thinketh  no  evil." 
How  deeply  rooted  the  feeling  in  its  favor  is, 
may,  however,  be  seen  by  the  ludicrous  fact, 
that  a  very  old  and  withered  woman,  servant  to 
an  English  gentleman  resident  in  Algiers,  could 
not,  till  after  years  of  service,  ever  be  persuaded 
to  look  at  his  visitors.  She  used  to  open  the 
door,  and  then  run  away.  She  made  up  her 
mind  to  her  master,  who  was  about  the  age  of 
her  son,  but  "  Christian  dogs,"  excepting  him- 
self she  could  not  abide. 

Since  1S47,  Madame  Luce  has  pursued  her 
path  of  usefulness.  The  school  at  present  num- 
bers 120,  of  all  ages  between  four  and  eighteen. 
I  have  paid  three  visits  to  the  establishment ; 
the  first  day,  it  was  meal-time,  and  several  chil- 
dren were  sitting  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
eating.  At  one  time  Madame  Luce  fed  them, 
having  small  "plats"  of  meat  and  vegetables 
cooked  wholesale  in  the  house,  and  given  to  the 
children  hot.  As  many  of  them  were  badly 
nourished  at  home,  this  brought  them  into  bet- 
ter physical  condition,  and  attached  them  to 
the  school ;  and  under  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  the  population,  and  the  desirability  of 
educating  them  at  almost  any  cost,  the  bad  po- 
litical ecoonmy  may  be  pardoned ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment made  an  injudicious  change  in  stopping 
the  food,  and  giving  instead  a  small  sum  to  the 
mothers  at  the  end  of  each  month,  whereby  the 
poor  children  are  greatly  the  losers,  as  the 
money  gets  expended  for  other  household  pur- 
poses. The  second  day  when  I  went,  they  were 
all  writing — some  making  pot-hooks  on  French 
copies  in  large  text,  others  were  writing  French 
dictation  in  a  small  bad  running  hand.  The 
main  object  is  to  teach  them  the  French  lan- 
guage and  grammar,  so  as  to  put  them  in  com- 
munication with  Europeans.  The  third  time, 
the  whole  school  was  sewing,  making  white 
towels,  and  frocks  of  green  cotton  check.  They 
are  now,  as  I  said  before,  dressed  in  their  own 
costume,  except  that  here  and  there  is  to  be 
seen  a  child  in  a  French  frock,  looking  twice  a 
child  in  that  simple  neat  attire.  In  fact,  Moor- 
ish female  attire  is  only  beautiful  when  fresh, 
clean  and  well  chosen  in  point  of  color.  Old 
and  shabby,  or  ill  assorted,  it  is  very  far  from 
agreeable  to  behold,  and  I  longed  to  clear  the 
little  active  figures  of  the  confusion  of  full  trou- 
sers and  shawls,  and  tinseled  velvet,   and  put 


them  in  short  frocks.  When  Count  Guyot  was 
in  Algiers,  he  himself  paid  for  the  clothing  of 
the  pupils  in  a  uniform  of  frock,  white  collar 
and  black  apron ;  but  when  he  went  away,  no 
one  else  cared  for  the  appearance  of  the  school, 
and  so  Madame  Luce,  who  could  not  afford  the 
expense  out  of  her  own  private  purse,  was  obli- 
ged to  give  it  up,  very  reluctantly ;  for  such  a 
change  in  dress  implies  a  great  change  in  the 
wearers,  if  it  once  becomes  a  habit.  The  frocks 
used  to  be  put  on  at  school  in  the  morning,  and 
taken  off  in  the  afternoon,  before  going  home. 

Madame  Luce  at  one  time  established  a  work- 
shop, where  the  elder  pupils  executed  work  for 
the  ladies  of  the  place,  and  earned  in  this  way  a 
considerable  sum  of  money ;  learning  at  the 
same  time  to  appreciate  the  value  of  labor. 
They  had  always  a  week's  stock  waiting  for 
them  in  advance,  when  the  government  put  an 
end  to  it — whether  for  the  sake  of  economizing 
the  salary  of  the  sewing  mistress  who  superin- 
tended it,  and  which  did  not  amount  .to  more 
than  £35  a  year,  or  whether  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
clusively favoring  some  similar  institution  set  on 
foot  by  the  nuns,  Madame  Luce  does  not  know ; 
but  she  greatly  regrets  the  stoppage,  as  she  con- 
siders it  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  her 
whole  scheme.  She  is  obliged  to  pay  great  at- 
tention to  the  intellectual  training  of  her  pupils, 
because  the  gentlemen-inspectors  think  far  more 
of  a  well  turned  French  phrase  than  of  a  neatly 
sewn  frock ;  but  she,  individuallv,  feels  more 
anxious  about  the  industrial  education  than  any- 
thing else ;  thinking  it  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  Moorish  women  should  possess  some 
means  of  gaining  a  respectable  livelihood,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eminent  need  in  their  own  homes 
of  neatness  and  order,  and  the  power  of  making 
and  mending  their  own  and  their  husband's 
clothes.  At  the  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855, 
Madame  Luce  gained  a  first  and  second  class 
medal  for  work  executed  in  her  establishment, 
chiefly  elaborate  embroideries,  but  also  for  a  set 
of  dolls  carefully  dressed  in  different  native  cos- 
tumes. Many  of  these  latter  were  done  by  a 
poor  deaf  and  dumb  girl  of  eighteen,  whose  lot, 
but  for  Madame  Luce,  would  have  been  deplo- 
rable. I  asked  to  have  her  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  then  by  aid  of  an  interpreter  who  communi- 
cated by  signs,  told  her  I  had  heard  of  her  dolls. 
I  shall  nevsr  forget  the  expression  of  intense  de- 
light which  came  over  her  face;  and  when 
Madame  Luce  showed  me  a  cupboard  in  which 
were  some  specimens  of  her  handiwork,  the  poor 
child  left  her  seat  and  came  shambling  across 
the  room  to  us  in  high  glee.  The  girl,  had  she 
been  neatly  dressed  in  a  frock,  and  her  wild  hair 
properly  curled  round  her  face,  would  have  had 
a  very  amiable  aud  intelligent  appearance,  but 
the  queer  costume  and  general  "  unkempt"  look 
did  not  improve  her. 

I  must  add  that  there  is  nothing  very  elabo- 
rate or  first  rate  in  the  management  of  this 
school.  It  seem  to  be  a  system  alternating  in 
kindness  and  a  many-thonged  leathern  whip,  of 
which  the  wild  young  folk  did  not  seem  par- 
ticularly to  stand  in  awe.  Living,  as  they  do, 
at  home  ;  fetched  backwards  and  forwards  every 
day  by  negresses  specially  attached  to  the 
school  for  this  task ;  and  being,  moreover,  con- 
demned to  all  the  evil  influences  of  possible 
early  marriages — more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
good  cannot  be  done.     They  must  stiU  be  rough 


and  savage,  and  distress  the  looker-on  by  the 
coarse  expression  of  face  which  two  generations 
of  training  cannot  remove.  But  they  are  actu- 
ally taught  to  read  and  write  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, to  do  the  first  few  rules  of  arithmetic,  to 
sew,  and  to  be  proud  of  Madame  Luce.  They 
learn  to  conceive  of  their  own  sex  as  of  reason- 
able aud  responsible  beings,  to  think  that  they 
can  earn  money  and  support  themselves.  The 
present  Moorish  teacher  is  a  young  woman  who 
in  all  respects  looks  like  a  French  woman.  She 
has  passed  a  regular  examination,  and  taken 
out  her  diploma ;  indeed,  I  was  astonished  to 
find  that  she  was  a  Moresque  and  Mussulman. 
Some  of  the  older  girls  have  been  many  years 
with  Madame  Luce,  and  are  moniteurs.  She  tries 
to  discourage  the  use  of  the  veil,  and  the  Mo- 
resque above  alluded  to  always  wears  a  bonnet 
in  the  street,  except  when  she  goes  out  with  her 
mother,  for  whose  sake  she  conforms  to  tlie  veil. 
The  French  garrison  of  Algiers  are  often  rude  to 
the  Moorish  women,  but  never  to  Europeans ; 
therefore,  the  veil,  so  far  from  being  a  protection, 
is  beginning  to  be  disreputable. 

Every  Moresque,  thus  educated,  carries  into 
her  home  the  seeds  of  a  better  state  of  moral 
thought  and  feeling,  germs  of  a  kindlier  senti- 
ment towards  the  conquering  race,  and  a  pros- 
pect that  her  own  little  daughters  will  have  to 
contend  with  fewer  social  prejudices  in  working 
out  a  good  and  useful  career.  There  is  another 
school  of  the  same  sort  now  in  Algiers,  and  I  be- 
lieve more  than  one  in  the  provinces  of  Algeria, 
established  by  government  after  the  example  of 
the  original  founder.  But,  in  looking  at  the  ad- 
vance of  female  education  in  Algeria,  those  who 
may  chance  to  visit  this  beautiful  land  should 
never  forget  that  the  first  seed  was  sown  by  a 
woman,  poor,  and  without  the  aid  and  appliances 
which  rank  .  bestows ;  that,  by  her  unaided 
energy,  she  not  only  set  afloat  the  principle  of 
education  for  native  women,  but  with  expendi- 
ture of  time,  trouble,  and  limited  means,  forced 
the  government  also  to  recognize  its  value ;  final- 
ly, that  the  boys'  schools  have  succeeded  much 
better  since  the  impetus  given  by  her  to  the  idea 
of  intellectual  advancement  in  the  minds  of 
Moors  and  Arabs.  Let  us,  therefore,  learn, 
and  hold  in  respect,  the  name  of  MAUAiiE  LucB. 


Tbe  truth  that  Clirlst  Is  God-Man. 

What,  then,  is  the  special  presupposition  with 
which  we  must  approach  the  contemplation  of 
the  life  of  Christ?  It  is  one  on  which  hangs  the 
very  being  of  the  Christian  as  such,  che  existence 
of  the  Ch'^istian  church,  and  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tian consciousness.  It  is  one  at  whose  touch  of 
power  the  dry  bones  of  the  old  world  sprung  up 
in  all  the  vigour  of  a  new  creation.  It  gave 
birth  to  all  the  culture  (the  modern,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ancient)  from  which  the  Ger- 
manic nations  received  their  peculiar  intellectual 
life,  and  from  which  the  emancipation  of  the 
mind,  grown  too  strong  for  its  bonds,  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Reformation.  It  is  the  very  root  and 
ground  of  our  modern  civilization;  and  the  latter, 
even  in  its  attempts  to  separate  from  this  root, 
must  rest  upon  it.  Indeed,  should  such  attempts 
succeed,  it  must  dissolve  into  its  original  ele- 
ments, and  assume  an  entirely  new  form.  It  is, 
in  a  word,  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,  in  a  sense  which  cannot  be  predicated 
of  any  human  being — the  perfect  image  of  the 
personal  God,  in  the  form  of  that  humanity  that 
was  estranged  from  him ;  that  in  him  the  source 
of  the  divine  life  itself  in  humanity  appeared  ; 
that  by  him  the  idea  of  humanity  was  realised. 
— Seander  's  'Life  of  Christ' 
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[From  Randall's  Life  of  JeiferEon.] 
Blograplilcal    Notes    or  Tlioiuas    Jefferson. 

THE  YOUNG  JEFfEESON. 

His  appearance  was  engaging.  His  face, 
though  angular  and  far  frona  beautiful,  beamed 
with  intelligence,  with  benevolence,  and  with 
the  cheerful  vivacity  of  a  happy,  hopeful  spirit. 
His  complexion  was  ruddy  and  delicately  fair,* 
his  reddish  chestnut  hair  luxuriant  and  silken. f 
His  full,  deep  set  eyes,  the  prevailing  color  of 
which  was  a  light  hazel,  (or  Hecks  of  hazel  on  a 
ground  work  of  gray,)  were  peculiarly  expres- 
sive, and  mirrored,  as  the  clear  lake  mirrors  the 
cloud,  every  emotion  wliich  was  passing  through 
his  mind.  He  stood  six  feet  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  height,  and  though  very  slim  at  this 
period,  his  form  was  erect  and  sinewj',  and  his 
movements  displayed  elasticity  and  vigor.  He 
was  an  expert  musician,  a  fine  dancer,  a  dashing 
rider,  and  there  was  no  manly  exercise  in  which 
he  could  not  play  his  part.  His  manners  were 
unusually  graceful,  but  simple  and  cordial.  His 
conversation  already  possessed  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  that  charm,  which  in  after  years  was  so 
much  extolled  by  his  friends,  and  to  which  ene- 
mies attributed  so  seductive  an  intluence  in  mold- 
ing the  young  and  the  wavering  to  his  political 
views.  There  was  a  frankness,  earnestness  and 
cordiality  in  its  tone — a  deep  sympathy  wi^th 
humanity — a  confidence  in  man,  and  a  sanguine 
hopefulness  in  his  destiny,  which  irresistably 
won  upon  the  feelings  not  only  of  the  ordinary 
hearer,  but  of  those  grave  men  whose  commerce 
with  the  world  had  perhaps  led  them  to  form 
less  glowing  estimates  of  it — of  such  men  as  the 
scholar-like  Small,  the  sagacious  "Wythe,  the 
courtley  and  gifted  Fauquier.  Mr.  Jefl'erson's 
temper  was  gentle,  kindly  and  forgiving.  If  it 
naturally  had  anything  of  that  warmth  which  is 
the  usual  concomitant  of  afl'ections  and  sympa- 
thies so  ardent,  and  it  no  doubt  had,  it  had  been 
subjugated  by  habitual  control. 

Yet  under  its  even  placidity  there  were  not 
wanting  those  indications  of  calm  self  reliance 
and  courage  which  all  instinctively  recognize 
and  respect.  There  is  not  an  instance  on  record 
of  his  having  been  engaged  in  a  personal  ren- 
couter,  or  of  his  having  suffered  a  personal  in- 
dignity. Possessing  the  accomplishments,  lie 
avoided  the  vices  of  the  young  Virginia  gentry 
of  the  day,  and  a  class  of  habits  which,  if  not 
vices  of  themselves,  were  too  often  made  the 
prelude  to  them.  He  never  gambled.  To  avoid 
importunities  to  games  which  were  generally 
accompanied  with  betting,  he  never  learned  to 
distinguish  one  card  from  another.^  He  was 
moderate  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  table ;  to 
strong  drinks  he  had  an  aversion  which  rarely 
yielded  to  any  circumstances.  His  mouth  was 
unpolluted  by  oaths  and  tobacco  I  Though  he 
speaks  of  enjoying  "  the  victory  of  a  favorite 
horse,"  and  the  "death  of  the  fox,"  he  never 
put  one  horse  in  training  to  run — never  run  but 
a  single  race,  and  he  rarely  joined  in  the  pleasaut 
excitement — he  knew  it  to  be  too  pleasant  for 
the  aspiring  student — of  the  chase.  With  such 
qualities  of  mind  and  character,  with  the  favor 
of  powerful  friends  and  relatives,  and  even  of 
vice-royalty  to  urge  him  onward,  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  not  a  young  man  to  be  lightly  regarded  by 
the  young  or  old  of  either  sex.  He  became  of 
age  in  1164:. 

HIS  DAUGHTER  WISHES   TO   BE  A  NTN. 
In   April,    1189,    an   incident   of   interesting 


*  It  had  that  peculiar  ruddiness  produced  by  a  very  tliin 
skin  filled  with  minute  exposed  veins.  The  cuticle  was 
so  thin  and  fragile  that  it  peeled  off  after  the  slightest 
exposure  to  sun  or  wind. 

f  It  has  been  generally  mentioned  as  red.  It  was  not 
60 — at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  that  designation  is 
ordinarily  understood — though  it  had  a  decidedly  reddish 
or  sandy  tinge.  Hair  of  its  color  is  often  denominated 
*'  auburn."  In  Franco,  a  few  white  hairs  intermi.ved 
with  it;  during  his  Presidency  these  became  abundant 
enough  to  considerably  modil'y  the  original  hue;  at  the 
time  of  his  death  it  was  much  whitened,  but  retained  the 
sandy  tinge  very  perceptibly.  A  locket  containing  his 
hair  at  all  these  periods,  lies  under  our  eye  us  wo  write. 
Tliese  are  but  minnta^,  but  whatever  is  worth  telling  is 
worth  telling  accurately. 

X  His  grandson,  Col.  Thos.  .T.  Kandolph,  informs  UB  that 
cards  were  never  played  in  his  bouse. 


character  occurred  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  family.  His 
oldest  daughter,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Her  mother  had  zealously  moulded 
her  young  mind  in  that  direction.  Her  father 
had  done  nothing  certainly  by  word  or  act  to  di- 
vert it  from  that  channel ;  and  it  had  flowed  on 
for  aught  Martha  knew  or  suspected  to  the  con- 
trary, with  his  full  approbation.  If  she  had 
then  been  called  upon  to  state  what  were  her 
father's  religious  belief,  she  would  have  declared 
that  her  impressions  were  that  he  leaned  to  the 
tenets  of  the  church  to  which  his  family  belong- 
ed. The  daring  and  flippant  infidelity  now  rife 
in  French  society  disgusted  the  earnest,  serious, 
naturally  reverential  girl.  The  calm  seclusion 
of  Panthemont,  its  examples  of  serene  and  holy 
life,  its  intellectual  associations,  wooed  her  away 
from  the  turmoil,  and  glare,  and  wickedness,  and 
emptiness  without.  After  meditatisg  on  the 
subject  for  a  time  she  wrote  her  father  for  his 
permission  to  remain  in  the  convent,  and  to  de- 
dicate herself  to  the  duties  of  a  religious  life. 

For  a  day  or  two  she  received  no  answer. 
Then  his  carriage  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the 
Abbaye,  and  poor  Martha  met  her  father  in  a 
fever  of  doubts  and  fears.  Never  was  his  smile 
more  benignant  and  gentle.  He  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  Abbess.  He  then  told  his 
daughters  he  had  come  for  them.  They  stepped 
into  his  carriage — it  rolled  away — and  Martha's 
school-life  was  ended.  Henceforth  she  was  in- 
troduced into  society — and  presided,  so  far  as 
was  appropriate  to  her  age,  as  mistress  of  her 
father's  household.  But  sums  paid  to  "  Balba- 
tre,  for  lessons  on  the  harpsichord,"  to  the  "  gui- 
tar master,"  to  the  "dancing  master,"  to  "  Pol- 
ly's Spanish  master,"  &o.,  continue  to  find  their 
record  in  the  account-book  during  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's farther  stay  in  France. 

Neither  he  nor  Martha  ever,  after  her  first 
letter  on  the  subject,  made  tlie  remotest  allusion 
to  each  other  to  her  request  to  enter  a  convent. 
She  spoke  of  it  freely,  in  after  years,  to  her  chil- 
dren— and  always  expressed  her  fUU  approba- 
tion of  her  father's  course  on  the  occasion.  She 
always  spoke  of  her  early  wish  as  rather  the 
dictate  of  a  transient  sentiment  than  a  fi.xed 
conviction  of  religious  duty;  and  she  warmly 
applauded  the  quiet  and  gentle  way  which  her 
father  took  to  lead  her  back  to  her  family,  her 
friends  and  country. 

HIS   RETURN   FROM    FRANCE. 

Two  or  three  days  before  reaching  home,  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  sent  an  express  directing  his  over- 
seer to  have  his  house  made  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion by  a  specified  day.  The  overseer  mentioned 
this,  and  the  news  flew  like  wildfire  over  the 
different  farms  which  it  is  customary  to  mention 
collectively  as  Mouticello.  The  slaves  could 
hardly  attend  to  their  work.  They  asked  leave 
to  make  his  return  a  holiday,  and  of  course  re- 
ceived permission.  Bright  and  early  were  all  up 
on  the  appointed  day,  washed  clean  of  the  stains 
of  labor,  and  attired  in  their  ''Sunday  best." 
They  first  determined  to  receive  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  ;  and  the  women  and  children 
refusing  to  be  left  behind,  down  they  marched  in 
a  body.  Never  dragged  on  hours  so  slowly. 
Finally,  the  men  began  to  straggle  onward — the 
women  and  children  followed — and  the  swarm 
did  not  settle  again  until  they  reached  the  con- 
fines of  the  estate,  perhaps  two  miles  from  the 
house.  By  and  by  a  carriage  and  four  horses 
were  seen  rapidly  approaching.  The  negroes 
raised  a  shout.  The  postillions  plied  their  whips, 
and  in  a  moment  more  the  carriage  was  in  their 
midst.  Martha's  description  of  what  ensued  is 
sufficiently  accurate  until  the  summit  of  the  notch 
between  Monticello  and  Carter's  ilountain  was 
attained.  The  carriage  was  almost  drawn  by 
hand.  We  consider  old  Wormley's  authority 
the  best  on  this  point. 

He  pointed  out  the  very  spot  soon  after  the 
carriage  had  turned  oft'  from  the  highway,  when 
in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and  commands — not, 
however,  we  imagine,  very  sternly  uttered — of 
the  "old  master,"  the  horses  were  detached,  and 
the  shouting  crowd  pushed  and  dragged  the 
heavy  vehicle  at  no  snail's  pace  up  the  further 
ascent,  until  it  reached  the  lawn  in  fi-ont  of  the 


house.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  no  idea  whatever  of 
being  "toted"  (Africanice  for  " carried  ")  from 
the  carriage  door  into  his  house — riding  on  men 
not  being  to  his  taste.  But  who  can  control  his 
destiny'?  Not  a  word  could  be  heard  in  the  wild 
uproar — and  when  he  stepped  from  the  carriage 
he  unexpectedly  landed  on  a  cluster  of  swarth 
arms,  and,  amid  the  oriental  salutations  described 
by  Martha,  was  borne  once  more  under  his  own 
rooftree.  The  crowd  respectfully  broke  apart 
for  the  young  ladies,  and  the  stately,  graceful 
Martha,  and  the  little  fiiiry-like  Maria  advanced 
between  the  dark  lines,  escorted  by  "  Jack 
Eppes,"  shouts  rent  the  sky,  and  many  a  curly- 
headed  urchin  was  held  aloft  to  catch  a  look  of 
what  their  mothers  and  sisters  were  already 
firmly  persuaded  could  not  be  paralleled  in  the 
Ancient  Dominion. 

JEFFERSON  AS  A  MECHANIC. 
The  house  as  here  described  was  but  a  part  of 
the  completed  Monticello  of  after  years,  and  was 
far  less  perfect  in  its  appointments.  The  remark 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  "  often  one  of  the  work- 
men "  in  constructing  it,  is  to  be  taken  with 
some  qualification.  He  had  long  used  one  ol  its 
rooms  as  a  private  workshop.  This  was  fitted  up 
with  a  variety  of  tools,  and  he  frequently  spent 
his  hours  of  exercise  in  it,  especially  in  bad 
weather,  making  some  small  article,  like  a  case 
for  books,  a  simple  instrument,  or  the  hke.  He 
may  also  have  made  architectural  models,  but 
this  was  about  all.  Those  political  painters  who 
have  represented  him  as  a  Cincinnatus,  engaged 
in  manual  labor  as  his  chief  and  favorite  occu- 
pation, except  when  dragged  forth  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State,  have  painted  purely  a  fancy 
sketch.  If  this  is  a  statesman's  merit,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  claim  it.  With  him  manual  labor  was 
the  amusement,  mental  labor  the  occupation. 
He  had,  however,  a  decided  fondness  for  nearly 
all  mercantile  pursuits,  (as  well  as  agricultural 
ones,)  and  great  handiness  in  acquiring  their 
manipulations.  He  could  turn  off'  his  bits  of 
cabinet  ware  with  neatness  and  dispatch,  and 
tradition  is  disposed  to  claim  that  he  could  have 
successfully  aspired  to  the  mystery  of  shoeing 
his  horse,  had  occasion  demanded. 

JEFFERSON    AND    ADAMS. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  rare  good  fortune  not 
only  to  steer  clear  of  those  painful  misunder- 
standings which  occurred  between  Adams  and 
Franklin,  but  even  to  steer  clear  of  the  jealousy 
of  either  party.  This  w.as  easy  enough,  if  not  a 
matter  of  course,  so  far  as  Franklin  was  con- 
cerned. But  to  remain  on  terms  of  confidential 
intercourse  and  warm  friendship  with  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  vfith  the  impetuous  and  always 
(when  irritated)  morbidly  jealous  Mr.  Adams, 
was  an  achievement  requiring  tact  and  good 
sense.  It  was  readily  understood,  however,  by 
Jefferson,  for  the  "Colossus  of  Independence," 
always,  in  spite  of  foibles  and  follies,  held  a  high 
place  in  his  respect,  and  a  warm  place  in  his 
affections.  The  wise  and  proper  effort  completely 
succeeded.  Adams'  early  attachment  for  Jeffer- 
son ripened  and  deepened.  More  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  rights,  more  gentle,  manly  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  a  colleague  and  asso- 
ciate, were  never  exhibited,  than  Mr.  Adams  uni- 
formly exhibited  towards  Jefl'erson  during  their 
common  stay  in  France,  and  throughout  all  their 
subsequent  intercourse  as  co-ambassadors. 

Indeed,  towards  Jefferson,  Adams  always 
(with  an  unfortunate  exception  or  two,)  seems 
to  have  laid  aside  the  imperiousness,  the  pugna- 
city, the  dogmatism  and  the  jealousy  of  his  na- 
ture, and  to  have  exhibited  the  beautiful  traits 
that  he  uniformly  did  in  his  domestic  circle.  No 
finer  passage  occurs  in  his  personal  history  than 
his  habitual  treatment  of  Jefl'erson ;  and  it  serves  4 
to  show  how  this  lion,  generally  rampant,  could  ■' 
be  tho  lamb,  if  he  was  considerately  dealt  with, 
and  some  little  grain  of  allowance  be  made  for 
his  foibles.  Adams  treated  Jefferson  like  a 
younger  brother — the  next  younger  and  near  his 
own  age.  Jeft'erson.  as  much  from  real  feelint'' 
as  from  tact,  took  the  younger  brother's  p.'jce. 
He  always  asked  Mr.  Adam's  opinion  ,ffg(  and 
always  urged  him  to  take  the^rst  of  honor.'  He 
felt  that  this  was  due  tj-ffr.  Adam's  seniority 
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n  years  and  public  services.     This  unusual  mod- 
esty melted  the  stormy  N"ev\'  England  chief. 

The  friendly  tableaux  would  not  be  quite  com- 
plete without  the  introduction  of  another  figure. 
Ill's.  Adams  was  (if  we  may  be  excused  a  trite, 
and  ordinarily  a  silly  exa^-.;-crated  dt-sij;natiou) 
a  magnificent  woman.  Of  her  peculiarities  of 
character,  we  may  hereafter  riud  occasion  to 
speak.  Sutfiee  it  to  say  t;.at  siie  was  an  admi- 
rable specimen  ol'Xew  f":ii;la',!d  i!i;el]:i;cnce  and 
firmness — as  unbending  to  the  semlilance  a.s  to 
the  reality  of  a  departure,  to  a  hair's  breadtli 
from  any  of  those  rigid  observances  which  had 
always  been  practised  in  S"cw  England  society, 
and  which  would  have  solicited  the  grim  appro- 
bation of  John  Calvin  and  John  Knox  I  Mrs. 
Adams  was  little  pleased  with  the  society  of 
France.  Her  letters  to  her  correspondents  at 
home  give  some  piquant  sketches,  and  it  must 
hi?  confessed  that  she  succeeds  in  making  a  good 
deal  that  she  saw  sufficic.itly  ri.lieiilou's.  Her 
picture  of  tha  table  scene  :ir  iMMiikiiii's,  of  Mad- 
ame Helvetins  and  the  litile  dog.  etc..  will  always 
be  laughed  at  by  the  best  friends  ot  the  ridiculed 
"  philosopher." 

One  man,  liowever,  Mrs.  Adams  found  in 
France,  to  respect  and  admire.  She  wrote  homo 
to  her  sister  he  was  the  "  chosen  of  the  earth." 
She  sincerely  lamented  that  Mr.  Adams'  depar- 
ture for  England  would  separate  them  from  his 
society.  She  kept  up  no  sentimental  correspon- 
dence with  him,  after  that  departure,  because 
that  was  not  tlie  way  that  "Abigail  Adams" 
had  ever  been  brought  up  to  act  and  feel — that 
wasnot  according  to  the  New  Englaud  standard; 
but  she  did,  from  time  to  time,  address  him 
friendly  letters,  and  she  honored  him  with  the 
execution  of  her  little  orders  on  shopkeepers  in 
Paris,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  her  own  family. 
That  man  was  Jefferson,  and  he  thoroughly  re- 
ciprocated her  respect  and  admiration. 

Pi-alsc  ol"  Poetry. 

Poetry  comprehends  whatever  is  purest  iu  lan- 
guage, and  most  sublime  in  idea.  It  alone  at- 
tains the  highest  degree  of  eloquence,  and  im- 
parts the  utmost  embellishment  to  narrative  and 
discourse.  Poetry,  above  every  other  species  of 
language,  is  retained  iu  the  memory  with  ease ; 
and  by  it  the  peculiar  genius  of  man  is  best  re- 
vealed. Yea,  were  poetry  a  jewel,  it  would  be 
of  the  purest  water;  were  it  a  plant,  it  would 
breathe  the  odoriferous  perfume  of  the  basil; 
were  it  transformed  into  stars,  their  brilliancy 
would  be  unequalled :  or  into  limpid  streams, 
their  currents  would  never  cease  to  flow.  In 
fine,  poetry  is  softer  than  the  liquid  pearls  that 
glitter  in  the  boscm  of  the  rose,  when  abundant 
showers  have  watered  the  parterres.  It  is  ten- 
derer than  the  tears  of  the  despairing  lover,  and 
sweeter  than  the  grape  lightly  tempered  by  the 
dew  of  heaven. 


3Dcspotisni. 

Despots  govern  by  terror.  They  know,  that 
he  who  fears  God  fears  nothing  else :  and  there- 
fore they  eradicate  from  the  mind,  through  their 
YoUaire,  their  Helvetius,  and  the  rest  of  that  in- 
flimous  gang,  that  only  sort  of  fear  which  gene- 
rates true  courage. — jiurke. 


Covctousnt'ss, 

Of  the  peculiar  baseness  of  the  vice  of  covet- 
ousuess  we  need  no  other  proof  but  this ;  for  as 
the  prime  and  more  essential  property  of  good- 
ness is  to  commuuicato  and  diffuse  itself,  so  in 
the  same  degree  that  anything  encloses  and  shuts 
up  its  plenty  withiu  itself,  in  the  same  it  recedes 
and  falls  oil' from  the  nature  of  good.  If  we  east 
our  eyes  over  the  whole  creation,  we  shall  find 
every  part  of  the  universe  contributing  something 
or  other,  either  to  the  help  or  ornament  of  the 
whole.  The  great  business  of  Providence  is  to 
be  continually  issuing  out  fresh  supplies  of  the 
divine  bounty  to  liie  creature,  that  lives  and  sub- 
_■;:  5'. 5  liic'  ,:  Kvuip  led  bj  contluual  infusions,  and 
;;■;,■;, .'.--  - .  ij  hand  which  first  lights  and  sets  it 
up.  i?v'>.;;'  coveiousncss  is  nothing  so  much  as 
a  fraud  eontiT»«i.'llion  to  Providence,  whilst  it 
terminates  wholly  x^nS^Jiitself. — Svuth. 


Dltlseneo. 

Every  segment  of  the  great  circle  of  civilized 
society  is  useful,  except  that  ocenpied  by  the 
lazy  man:  he  alone  is  worse  than  n>e!o^?.  Kaeh 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  humanity  may  l-e  equ:il- 
ly  sound  and  equally  useful,  though  unequally 
formed  and  pnlisheil,  except  the  indoleut;  he  is 
always  as  useless  and  troai-hernus  as  a  mpo  of 
sand.  Every  one  may  be  of  some  utility  in  the 
world's  hire,  exoenr  llie  niiHernble  ile-ii.nhivig 
and  cat-evri-ythi;;-  ,l:\.i;e:  he  is  :ni  insnnenihle 
nuisance  in  his  lie.-Jt  estate,  ard  the  seoi.^r  he  is 
marched  oft'  as  honey  bees  dispose  .f  tiieir  lai-.y 
members,  the  better.  A  sluggard,  wh.i  aiteDipts 
to  live  gratis  in  the  world,  and  espeei;i!ly  svieh  a 
nuisance  in  the  church,  is  a  useless  cipher  among 
men,  a  burden  to  the  earth,  aud  a  loathsome  ex- 
crescence on  the  healthy  growth  of  society,  suck- 
ing otherwise  productive  aliment  fiom  the  re- 
sources of  the  general  good,  but  yielding  in  re- 
turn neither  fruit  nor  ornament.  Jehovah  proves 
his  existence  by  perpetually  creating.  The  pro- 
cess has  never  ceased ;  at  this  moment,  suns  are 
throwing  ofi"  nebula?,  and  these  are  hardening 
into  worlds.  'Why  should  the  imiuortal  soul  be 
dormant?  Its  Creator  reposes  never.  Think  you 
that  Paul  is  at  rest  and  Newton  idle  amid  the 
opening  splendorsoftheuuiver.se'?  Growth  in 
happiness  lies  in  a  flight  from  inertia  to  energy. 
God  has  given  man  the  power  of  setting  all  things 
in  motion  for  useful  ends,  and  in  the  humble  but 
diligent  exercise  of  this  prerogative  consists  our 
chiefest  joy.  The  working  soni  is  a  spiritual  hero, 
armed  with  sanctified  valor,  who  ventures  for- 
ward into  the  gult  for  the  disenthrahnent  of 
mankind.  He  ^s  fortified  with  strength  more 
than  human,  and  '  through  the  impassable  paves 
a  road.'  On  the  contrary,  the  wicked  servant 
who  was  cast  into  outer  darkness  was  a  doih/ul 
servant;  indescribable  remorse  in  the  eternal 
world  compared  with  the  indolence  and  vicious- 
ness  of  his  existence  on  earth.  Constrained  in- 
activity is  the  hell  of  the  wicked,  but  benificeut 
toil  is  the  heaven  of  the  just. — Maijuon. 


Never  Despair, 

As  fords  tficir  latujrers'  hire  delay. 

Fate  quits  oiu'  toil  witli  liopo  to  come, 
■\A1iicli,  if  fiir  sbort  of  present  pnv, 

Still  owes  .1  debt,  iiiul  n.inies  a  sum. 
Quit  not  the  pledge,  fi\iil  snITerer.  then, 

Althongti  a  distant  date  be  given ; 
Despair  is  treason  unto  man, 

And  blasphemy  to  Heaven. 


Scott. 


Tlic   Sea. 

TVhilst  watching  the  sea,  neither  the  eye  nor 
the  mind  ever  becomes  weary.  Each  successive 
wave,  as  it  curls  its  silver  foam  and  dashes  on 
the  shore,  has  some  novelty  in  it.  There  is  no 
monotony  in  the  motion  of  the  wave,  and  the 
mind  speculates  momentarily  on  each  variety  of 
motion  and  of  form,  finding  in  all  an  inexhaus- 
tible fund  of  amusement,  excitement,  pleasure, 
and  wonder.  It  is  no  Vss  true  than  remarkable, 
that  the  ocean  is  the  only  substance  which,  in  its 
movement,  has  not  a  wearying  efiect  upon  the 
gazer.  All  other  forms,  animate  or  inanimate, 
may  amuse  for  a  moment,  a  minute,  or  an  hour, 
but  their  charm  is  quickly  gone. 


Deatli. 

Death  comes  equally  to  us  all,  and  makes  us 
all  equal  when  it  comes.  The  ashes  of  an  oak 
in  the  chimney  are  no  epitaph  of  that  oak,  to  tell 
me  how  high  or  how  large  that  was;  it  tells  me 
not  ^yhat  Hocks  it  sheltered  while  it  stood,  nor 
what  men  it  hurt  when  it  fell.  The  dust  of 
great  persons'  graves  is  speechless  too ;  it  says 
nothing,  it  distinguishes  nothing.  As  soon  the 
dust  of  a  wretch  whom  thou  wouldst  not,  as  of 
a  prince  whom  thou  couklst  not,  look  upon,  will 
trouble  thine  eyes  if  the  wind  lilow  it  thither ; 
aud  wlien  a  whirlwind  hath  bloivn  the  dust  of 
the  Churchyard  into  the  church,  and  the  man 
sweeps  out  the  dust  of  the  church  into  the 
churchyard,  who  will  vmdertako  to  sift  those 
dusts  again,  and  to  pronounce,  This  is  the  pa- 
trician, this  is  the  noble  flower,  and  this  the 
yeoman,  this  the  jilebian  brain  ? — Donne. 

TllE  loss  of  a  joyous  illusion  is  always  a  paiu- 
ful  thing.  It  is  like  a  child  looking  at  a  Clown 
after  hs  has  washed  his  face. 


from  the  Wide  IVest  of  -MaicU  21.] 
Tlie  Press  and  tUc  People. 

Couteniplating  the  vast  increase  of  Newspa- 
pers during  the  last  few  years  in  the  United 
Slates,  the  conviction  must  force  itself  on  every 
mind,  th.it  Ainerieans  are  jire-emineiitly.  a  read- 
ing people,  and  when  we  reflect  that  they  are 
also  a  nation  of  thinkers,  and  that  throu.i;li  the 
medium  of  the  j'ress  the  great  ball  of  thought  is 
kept  in  motion,  ever  aeenioulating  fresh  ideas  or 
moulding  old  ein:s  to  its  purjiose,  we  at  once 
perceive  that  it  is  a  mighty  engine  workin.g  for 
good  or  evil,  and  influencing  the  mass  accord- 
ingly. 

In  our  young  State  it  is  refreshing  to  find  so 
much  of  talent  combined  with  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. Here  we  have  a  plethora  of  newspapei's, 
yet,  with  rare  exceptions,  each  would  do  honor 
to  tlie  oldest  State  in  the  Union  Hardly  a  de- 
Ijartment  iu  the  newspaporial  literature  but  is 
filled  with  ability  and  rectitude.  Exercising 
so  vast  an  influence  as  docs  the  press  in  (i'alii'ur- 
nia,  aud  having  ,so  extensive  a  circulation,  it  is 
especially  desirable  that  it  should  be  at  harmony 
with  itself;  that  the  intercourse  between  paper 
and  paper  should  be  as  that  between  gentleman 
and  gentleman — affable,  polite,  dignified  and 
comteous,  aud  thus  inspire  their  reatiers  by  tho 
force  of  example,  with  like  feelings.  Polities, 
in  all  couutrie.=,  but  in  America  more  especially, 
is  an  exciting  theme,  often  a  firebrand  which 
stirs  up  the  fiercest  passions,  and  induces  the 
bitterest  invectives  aud  grossest  personalities. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  hold  that  bectmse 
another  may  differ  from  us  in  political  views, 
that  he  has  committed  the  "  unpardonable  sin." 
Nor  do  we  agree  with  those  who  contend  that 
because  they  advocate  such  and  such  opinions, 
and  adopt  this  or  that  course,  that  those  views 
are  per  force  superior,  or  that  course  immaculate. 
Opinions,  however  a  person  may  be  imbued 
with  them,  are  the  result  of  judgment  or  policy 
— and  human  judgment,  at  tho  best,  is  erring, 
and  policy,  too  often  short  sighted.  This  reflec- 
tion then,  should  teach  every  newspaper,  and 
every  man.  to  respect  the  feelings,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it  combats  the  opinions  of  its  antag- 
onists. When  a  question,  then,  arises  in  govern- 
ment or  morals,  whether  important  or  otherwise, 
if  should  be  discussed,  after  due  deliberation, 
with  calmness  yet  vigor  of  thought,  force,  yet 
dignity  of  expression  and  comprehensive  clear- 
ness, yet  terseness  of  argument. 

There  are  those  in  this  State  who  mistake  in- 
vective for  sound  logic,  who  growing  excited 
over  a  debate,  become  discourteous  and  rude, 
but  they  are  generally  on  the  weaker  side,  and 
strive  to  make  up  for  lack  of  strength  by  resorting 
to  the  side-arms  of  sarcasm  and  abuse. 

Having  attentively  watched  the  csurso  of 
newspapers  in  California,  lor  several  years,  wo 
are  proud  to  state  as  our  firm  conviction  that 
the  animosities  engendered  in  the  past  are  fast 
dyhig  out.  Kivalry  should  at  all  times  be  hono- 
rable, and  couvictious  should  always  be  respec- 
ted. As  Califijrnia  year  by  year  grows  older,  a 
fresh  step  seems  to  be  taken  in  newspaper  re- 
finement. More  especiall)'  have  we  reason  to 
boast  of  our  interior  papei-s,  edited  for  the  most 
part  by  men  of  education  and  capacity,  who, 
themselves  having  plied  the  shovel  or  the  plow, 
have  necessarily  been  thrown  iu  intimate  contact 
with  the  mining  and  agrieuliural  population. 
Hence,  when  they  abandoned  the  pick  for  the 
pen.  having  seen  the  great  want,  the)'  have  ap- 
plied all  their  energies  to  that  one  grand  point 
so  much  needed — the  intellectual  and  social  ele- 
vation of  the  people. 

Upwards  and  onwards  should  be  the  motto  of 
our  fraternity,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  the  tone  of  the  California  press  may  never 
degenerate,  and  that  its  mutual  intercourse  may 
continue  to  increase  in  that  fi-iendly  spirit,  so 
desirable  to  all  rightminded  men,  and  .so  poten- 
tial an  aid  in  accomplishing  every  good  purpose 
of  journalism. 


Whex  a  friend  is  sinking,  Hope  is  like  the  an- 
chor that  Iho  Deal  pilots  take  out  to  a  ship  in 
distress,  aud  we  should  all  volunteer  in  carrying 
it  to  him. 


March  27,  1858.] 
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THE  EOYAI  NTIPTIAIS. 


Tllc   Celt 


tUe  Royal  CUapel. 


fFrom  the  Liindon  Times,  .lanunry  26.] 
As  tlie  bride  passes  up  to  the  altar  slie  stops 
anil  luakes  a  deep  reverence  to  bor  motlier.tliougli 
with  I.  videiit  agitation,  and  Ijer  face  tluslics  like 
oiirusori ;  then,  afrain  turning,  she  renders  the 
same  homage  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia.  As  she 
does  so,  the  bridegroom  elect  advances,  and, 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  presses  her  hand  with  an 
e.xpres.sion  of  fervent  admiration  that  moved  the 
august  audience.  Taking  tlieir  places  then  at 
the  altar,  and  with  their  illustrious  relatives 
standing  round  in  a  group  of  unequaled  bril- 
lianc)-,  the  service  commenced  with  the  chorale, 
which  peals  through  the  little  building  with  the 
most  solenm  efl'ecl.  Tlie  words  are  particularly 
appropriate,  full  of  feeling  and  piety,  and  the 
audience  tullovv  them  in  a  whispered  cadence  as 
the  choir  sing — 

"  This  day,  with  glaflsome  voice  .ind  heart 
We  praise  Thv  nauie,  0  Lord,  whu  art 

Ufall  i.'ii,.,l'thiiiL's  tlio  giver! 
For  Eii-lamr,-  fiist-l'(ji  II  Hope  we  pray! 


Kiii^-. 


■  Spirit, 

el  before  Thee !' 


The  hymn  over,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury took  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the  altar, 
and  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  Dean 
(jl  tin/  I  Impel  Pvoyal:  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  as 
Lord  High  Almoner;  the  Bi.shop  of  Chester,  as 
I'krk  ot  tbe  Closet;  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  as 
Iioniostic  Chaplain;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  \Yesley, 
as  Sub-Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  the  marriage 
[  service  is  commenced  at  exactly  ten  minutes  to 
one  o'clock. 

The  rubric  is  rigidly  adhered  to  throughout. 
After  going  through  the  usual  formulary,  the 
Must  Rev.  Primate,  who  was  very  indistinctly 
heard,  asks  the  roval  bridegroom — 


,  keep   thou 


i  ye  Lulh  shiill 


To  this  the  Prince  replies,  loud  and  clear,  "  I 
will." 

To  the  same  question  the  faint  answer  of  the 
bride  is  barely  audible,  though  the  attention  of 
all  is  strained  to  the  utmost  to  catch  the  feebly 
uttered  words. 

'To  the  next,  "  'Who  giveth  tliis  woman  away?" 
The  Prince  Consort  replies  loudly,  "I  do." 

Then  the  Prince  takes  his  bride's  hand  in  his 
own,  in  earnest  wamth,  and  repeats  slowly  and 
distinctly  after  the  iVimate: 


Ail. 'I;! 
liilii.lil 


.Mii 


riilii-r  Till  piiijiii-.  Ill  .-leliiiess  iiud  in  }.i;ilil..  [..  love  and 
ti,  .lierish.till  .l.atliusdo  |art,  u.-ionlii,- i,,  liod'a  holy 
ordiiMiiee;  and  tlieielor  1  pledge  thee  my  tr.jth." 

Again,  in  reply,  the  words  of  the  bride  are 
almost  lost,  and  she  seems  faint  and  tremulous 
enough  to  excite  unea.siness  among  her  ladies. 

The  i'rince  then,  taking  the  ring  from  his 
brother  Albert,  said  with  marked  emphasis: 

"With  this  ring  I  tlii.e  w.il.  ai„l  with  Uiv  l.,„lv  I  thee 
worship,  audwitli  all  iii.v  Wi.idly  lioiJs  I  tij.  e  .-iii'low  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  tjou,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.    Amen." 

The  usual  prayer  was  then  offered  up,  and 
the  Primate,  joining  their  hands  together,  said, 
"Whom  God  has  joined  let  no  man  put  as- 
sunder." 

The  following  Psalm  froD3i  the  Prayer  Book 
was  then  sung : 


the 


"Ac. 


The  royal  couple  then  knelt,  with  all  the 
bridesmaids,  while  the  rest  of  the  ceremony  was 
proceeded  with,  the  Bishop  of  London  in  a  clear 
and  dLsiinct  voice  reading  the  exhortation. 

At  the  concluding  words  the  Hallelujah  cho- 
rus— 

"  IliiHilnjah!  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  rei^eth. 

'•The  liini^ilom  of  this  world  has  hecouio  the  kingdom 
of  I'lir  Lunl  and  of  hia Christ;  and  ho  shall  reign  for  ever 

"  King  of  Kings,  Lord  of  Lords.    Hallejah." 
rose  clear  and  loud,  with  thrilling  effect. 


Hardly  had  the  last  words  of  the  chorus  died 
away  in  solemn  cclioe.',  when  the  cercEnonial,  as 
arran.i;ed  by  chambeilains  and  heralds,  ended, 
and  the  briile,  giving  vent  to  her  evidentl.v  long 
pent  up  feelings,  turned  and  flung  herself  upon 
her  mother's  bosom,  with  a  suddenness  and  depth 
of  feeling  tliat  thrilled  through  every  heart. 
Again  and  again  Her ilajestj"  strained  her  to  her 
heart  and  kissed  her,  and  tried  to  conceal  her 
emotion,  but  it  was  both  needless  and  in  vain, 
for  all  perceived  it,  and  there  were  few  who  did 
not  share  it.  We  need  not  mention  how  the 
bridegroom  embraced  her,  and  how,  as  she  quit- 
ted him,  with  the  tears  now  plainly  stealing 
down  her  cheeks,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  her  father,  while  her  royal  husband  was  em- 
braced by  the  Princess  of  Prussia  in  a  manner 
that  evinced  all  that  only  a  mother's  love  can 
show.  The  most  atlecting  recognition,  however, 
took  place  between  the  bridegroom  and  his  royal 
father,  fer  the  latter  seemed  so  overpowered 
with  emotion,  and  the  former,  after  clasping  him 
twice  to  his  heart,  knelt  and  kissed  his  parent's 
hand. 

The  Queen  then  rose,  and,  hurrying  across  the 
limit  pas  with  the  Piince  Consort,  embraced  the 
Princess  of  Prussia,  as  one  sister  would  another 
after  long  parting,  and  turning  to  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  gave  him  her  liand,  which  as  he  stooped 
to  kiss  she  stopped  him,  and  declined  the  conde- 
scension by  oll'ering  her  cheek  instead.  But 
words  will  feebly  convey  the  ell'ect  of  the  warmth, 
the  abandonment  of  ali'eetion  and  friend.ship, 
with  which  these  greeting's  pa.ssed,  the  reverence 
with  whieli  the  bridegroom  saluted  her  Majesty, 
the  manly  heartiness  with  which  he  wrung  the 
Prince  Consort's  hand — for,  by  the  working  of 
his  face,  it  was  evident  he  could  not  trust  his 
tongue  to  speak. 


Bonaparte's    Wonuds. 

Napoleon  showed  me  tlie  marks  of  two  wounds 
— one  a  very  deep  cicatrice  above  the  left  knee, 
which  he  said  he  had  received  in  his  first  cam- 
pa'rgn  of  Italy,  aud  it  was  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
that  the  surgeons  were  in  doubt  whether  it  might 
not  be  ultimately  necessary  to  amputate.  He 
observed  that  when  he  was  wounded,  it  was  al- 
ways kept  a  secretin  order  not  to  discourage  the 
soldiers.  The  other  was  on  the  toe,  and  was  re- 
ceived at  Eckmul,  "At  the  siege  of  Acre," 
continued  he,  "a  .shell  thrown  by  Sidney  Smith, 
fell  at  my  feet.  Two  soldiers,  who  were  close 
by,  seized,  and  closely  embraced  me.  one  in  front 
and  the  other  on  one  side,  and  made  a  rampart 
of  their  biidies  for  me,  against  the  effect  of  the 
shell,  which  exploded,  and  overwhelmed  us  with 
.sand.  We  sunk  into  the  hole  formed  by  its 
bursting :  one  of  them  was  wounded.  I  made 
them  both  officers.  One  has  since  lost  a  leg  at 
Moscow,  and  commanded  at  'Vincennes,  wh  n  I 
left  Paris.  When  he  was  summoned  by  the  Rus- 
sians, he  replied,  that  as  soon  as  they  sent  him 
back  the  leg  he  had  lost  at  Moscow  ho  would 
surrender  the  fortress.  Many  times,"  continued 
he,  "  have  I  been  saved  bj'  soldiers  and  officers 
throwing  themselves  before  me,  when  I  was  in 
most  imminent  danger.  At  Areola,  when  I  was 
advancing,  Colonel  Jteuron,  my  aid-de-camp, 
threw  himself  before  me,  covered  me  with  his 
body,  aud  received  the  wound  which  was  des- 
tined for  me.  He  fell  at  my  feet,  and  his  blood 
spouted  up  in  my  face.  He  gave  his  life  to  pre- 
serve mine.  Ifever  yet,  I  l.ielieve,  has  there 
been  such  devotion  shown  by  soldiers,  as  mine 
have  manifested  for  me.  In  all  my  misfortunes 
never  has  the  soldier,  even  when  expiring,  been 
wanting  to  me--never  has  man  been  served  more 
faithfully  by  his  troops.  With  the  last  drop  of 
blood  gushing  out  of  their  veins,  they  exclaimed, 
"Tive  I'Empereur." 


If  we  only  said  one  half  of  the  witty  things 
that,  on  rellection,  we  feel  wo  might,  and  ouglit 
to  have  said,  what  clever  fellows  wo  should  bo. 

A  SURLY  reception  from  a  debtor  raises  a 
pleasing  hope  of  payment. 

It  is  not  generous  to  blame  youth  for  tlie  follies 
of  young  men. 


A  >tiRACLE. — ^The  mention  of  almsgiving  re- 
calls a  somewhat  ludicrous  story  of  modern  date, 
where  a  most  inopportune  miracle  was  wrought. 
The  well-known  Prench  missionary,  Father  Bri- 
daine,  was  always  poor,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  gave  away  everything  that  he  had.  One 
evening  he  asked  tor  a  night's  lodging  of  the 
curate  of  a  village  through  which  he  passed, 
and  the  worthy  man,  having  only  one  bed,  shared 
it  with  him.  At  dayl^reak.  Father  Bridaine 
rose,  according  to  custom,  and  went  to  say  his 
prayei's  at  the  neighboring  church.  Returning 
from  his  sacred  duty,  he  met  a  beggar,  who 
asked  an  alms.  "Alas,  ray  friend,  I  have  noth- 
ing!" said  the  good  priest,  mechanically  putting 
his  hand  in  his  breeches  pocket,  where,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  found  something  hard  wrapped 
up  in  a  paper,  which  he  knew  he  had  not  left 
there.  Drawing  the  strange  package  from  his 
pocket  in  unfeigned  surprise,  and  hastil}'  opening 
tlie  paper,  and  seeing  four  crowns  in  il,  cried  out 
that  it  was  a  miracle !  He  gave  the  money  to 
the  beggar,  and  hastened  to  the  church  to  return 
thanks  to  God.  The  curate  soon  after  arrived 
there,  and  Father  Bridiane  related  the  miracle 
with  great  unction  ;  the  curate  turned  pale,  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  in  an  instant  per- 
ceived that  Father  Eridiiine,  in  getting  up  in  the 
dark,  had  taken  the  wrong  pair  of  breeches ;  he 
had  performed  a  miracle  with  the  curate's 
crowns. 


A  writer  in  the  Rdiijwus  Telescnpe  approves 
the  recent  introduction  of  steam  in  "propelling" 
churc'a  organs,  because  "steam  never  winks  at 
some  one  across  the  room  jnst  before  the  piece  is 
started;  never  titters  and  laughs  at  each  turn  of 
the  mu.sic;  never  blushes  or  sticks  up  its  fan  be- 
fore its  face,  nor  hangs  its  head;  never  whispers 
during  the  sermon  ;  never  turns  over  the  note- 
book to  tind  the  time  during  prayer,  nor  gazes 
over  the  congregation  to  see  who  is  kneeling : 
never  writes  notes  and  passes  them  while  the 
minister  is  preaching.  For  these  reasons,"  says 
the  writer,  "if  singing  is  to  be  done  by  proxy, 
let  us  employ  steam." 


Am  original  genius  wanted  to  take  two  doses 
of  circus  at  the  theatre.  It  was  Christmas  Eve, 
and  he  was  "  tilled  with  the  'spirit'  of  the  day." 
He  bought  two  tickets,  went  to  the  doorkeeper 
and  exhibited  them.  The  doorkeeper  attempted 
to  take  one  of  them,  but  he  .siunilii.il  that  the 
doorkeeper  must  take  both.  Li".  iki-Li  vr  asked: 
"Where'stho  otherman?  Whijre'.-yi^ur friend?" 
The  reply  was:  "See  here,  old  feller,  I'm  a 
going  here  twice  to-night.  Both  them  tickets  is 
for  mel" 


Wbwitzrr,  who  was  considered  a  wit,  having 
in  a  number  of  jokes  brought  forth  something 
beneath  his  talent,  the  circumstance  was  re- 
marked by  a  Scotch  gentleman  present,  who, 
without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  person, 
exclaimed,  "  Ah,  mon,  you  are  e'en  like  myself, 
a  Wee-wit-sir  1"  (This  is  probably  the  best  in- 
stance of  an  unintentional  joke  on  record.) 


A  YOUNGSTER  wlio  had  just  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  the  first  pair  of  boots  with  heels  on, 
laid  himself  open,  through  misdemeanor,  to  ma- 
ternal chastisement.  After  pleading  to' get  clear, 
to  no  efl'ect,  he  exclaimed:  "Well,  if  I've  got 
to  stand  it,  I  mean  to  take  oft'  my  boots." 
"Why?"  a.sked  his  mother.  "Because  I  wont 
be  whipped  in  them  new  boots,  no  how.  That's 
sol" 

The  late  Lord  Cockburn,  when  at  tbe-bar,  waa  '^^Iri  \- 
pleading  in  a  steamboat  collision  case.  The  case  --i"^*'- 
turned  on  the  fact  of  the  vessels  carrying  no 
lights,  which  was  the  "cause  of  the  accident. 
Cockburn,  insisting  on  this,  wound  up  his  elo- 
quent argument  with  this  remark:  "In  fact, 
gentlemen,  had  there  been  more  Ug^Uf  *•--  ■ 
would  have  been  Uvtrs." 

"V\''e  Iiave  often  sc"  ■ 
in  the  most  patier- 
and  upset  th<^ ' 
geucro-     ■• 
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"HOmE  LITEKATTJRE." 

OuE  worthy  and  most  excellent  cotemporary, 
the  Golden  Era,  devotes  considerably  more  than 
a  column  of  his  paper  of  the  21st,  to  an  editorial 
on  "Home  Literature,"  in  which  he  makes  a  pa- 
thetic and  we  trust  effective  appeal  to  the  public 
in  behalf  of  California  literature.     He  says : 

"  Whenever  we  hear  it  suggested  that  in  order  to  ele- 
vate the  literary  tastes  of  the  people  of  California,  the 
influence  of  foreign  authors  of  established  and  brilliant 
reputations,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  through 
the  columns  of  local  journals  and  periodicals,  our  antag- 
onisms are  at  once  aroused.  We  feel  an  impulse  of  prido 
which  amounts  to  indignation.  When  it  is  proposed  that 
a  Dickens,  a  Thacker.ay,  a  Gerald  ilassey,  or  a  Mrs. 
Browning,  shall  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  State 
— to  act  through  the  medium  of  their  pens,  as  reformers 
of  taste  and  morals — as  missionaries  among  a  collection 
of  barbarians,  in  a  literary  point  of  view, — we  are  at  once 
put  upon  our  metal,"  ic,  A'C. 

Pray,  brother  Era,  keep  your  temper !  Don't 
get  angrj' — anger  is  a  terrible  foe  to  digestion ; 
besides,  when  in  the  course  of  newspaper  dis- 
cussion, an  editor  becomes  "indignant,"  it  is  a 
pretty  sure  sign  that  his  cause  is  weak. 

The  editor  of  the  Golden  Era  further  says : 
"  We  are  desirous  that  upon  this  Pacific  coast  a  litera- 
ture shall  be  built  up,  as  marked  and  well-defined  iis  was 
that  of  Greece  in  olden  times,  or  of  Great  Britain  at  the 
present.  And  all  things  are  favorable  to  such  a  result  if 
the  proper  exertion  is  made,  the  necessary  labor  per- 
formed." 

Now  this  is  all  very  nice,  and  if  our  friend  will 
pardon  our  presumption,  we  would  suggest  that 
the  literary  press  of  California  has' it  in  its  power 
to  build  up  and  foster  just  such  a  literature  as 
our  neighbor  of  the  Golden  Era  seems  to  desire. 
Literature  flourishes  in  England,  simply  because 
English  publishers  pay  for  it.  It  will  never 
flourish  in  California — our  miners  "who  wear 
rough  shirts  and  coarse  boots"  will  never  quit 
mining  and  take  to  writing,  so  long  as  the  pick- 
axe pays  better  than  the  pen  ;  nor  until  our 
publishers  are  willing  to  pay  them  for  their  literary 
efforts.  Now,  in  order  to  test  our  friend's  patri- 
otism, let  us  see  Iww  much  he  is  indignant.  Is 
he  "  mad"  two  thousand  dollars  worth  ?  If  so, 
will  he  please  listen  to  our  proposition.  "We  (the 
editress  of  The  Athenjeuji)  will  devote  Two 
TJiousand  dollars,  this  year,  to  the  payment  of 
California  writers,  provided  the  Golden  Era,  the 
Wide  West,  and  the  California  Magazine  will  do 
the  same.  Thus  we  can,  by  our  joint  efforts, 
raise  a  fund  of  Eight  Thou.sand  dollars,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Home  Literature.  This 
sum  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  very  best 
talent  in  California  for  our  several  papers.  Now, 
instead  of  wasting  unnecessary  words,  and  ex- 
pending so  much  eloquent  indignation,  let  us 
proceed  at  once  to  deeds.  .Come,  brother  Era, 
open  your  purse.  Let  us  labor  together,  in 
kindness  and  good-will,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  common  object,  instead  of  striving  to  engen- 
der animosities  and  hard  feelings  by  indulging 
in  petty  jealousies,  so  unworthy  the  dignity  of 
the  press. 

"We  offer  you  our  editorial  hand,  brother  Era, 
in  token  of  fellowship  and  good  feeling.  Come, 
now,  be  a  man  1  Give  us  a  good-natured  grip, 
and  let  us  be  friends. 


Eg"  "We  tender  our  most  grateful  thanks  to 

Col.  "Warren,  our  esteemed  brother  of  the  Oali- 

'"'"^"ia  Farmer,  for  numerous  delicate  and  friendly 

"''ng  our  recent  severe  illness;  and 

"''•esent  of  several  magnificent 

with  which  our  sick- 


RECEIPTS  FOR  THE  ATHEBiiEUM. 

The  following  persons  are  credited  with  the  sums 
placed  opposite  their  names : 

Samuel  Wallace,  Sheriff  of  Wigan,  Xan-  . 

cashire,  England §5  00 

Rockwell  &  Co :.  5  00 

H.  Frost  5  00 

G.  Cleveland 5  00 

Jacob  Underbill 5  00 

Geo.  0.  Johnson 5  00 

K.  C.  Johnson 5  00 

James  Findle 5  00 

Chas.  Baum 5  00 

Chas.  H.  Eandall 6  00 

Geo.  P.  Johnstone ..6  00 

Edward  Bosqui 5  00 

J.  Welderspoon  6  00 

Samuel  Price 5  00 

Wm.  Benting 5  00 

Joseph  CKark 5  00 

Beni.  F.  Washington 6  00 

J.  Walton 5  00 

Geo.  Washington ; 5  00 

John  A.McGlynn 6  00 

yf.  B.  Dameron 5  00 

C.  L.  Weller 6  00 

John  G.  Bray,  Santa  Clara 5  00 

T.  L.  Barker 5  00 

J.  K.  Garniss 6  00 

S.  H.  Meeker.: 5  00 

E.  Hochkofeir 5  00 

W.  H,  V.  Croinise 5  00 

E.  S.  Dorr 5  00 

Henry  L.  Douglass 5  00 

J.  Eobertson ." 6  00 

Wm.  Gibb 6  00 

L.  B.  Wigner 5  00 

W.  H.  Ilobury,  Dalles,  0.  T 3  00 

Henry  Schwartz 2  50 

Boswortb,  Masten  &Co 2  50 

T.I.Horn 2.50 

Kreyenhagen,  Kraser  &  Co 2  50 

Wormser  Brothers.... 2  50 

Edward  F.  Stooe 2  5tl 

Henry  W.  Coe 2  ,50 

Randolph  ..t  Lipman 2  50 

T.Ellis 2  50 

H.  Myers 2  50 

W.  A.  Taylor 2  50 

C.  E.  Eichards 2  50 

James  A.  Wall 2  50 

Mr.  Sawyer 2  50 

Phil.  L.  Weaver 2  50 

Chas.  Hosmer 2  50 

B.  0.  Horn 2  50 

Chas.  H.  Mead 2  50 

Vfm.  Norris 2  50 

T.  Davenport 1  50 

John  Ricketson 1  50 

Mr.  I.amb  1  50 

Henry  Schmiedall 1  50 

Levinson  Bros 1  50 

Ross  &  Co.,  D.  L 1  50 

Samuel  Pillsbury 1  60 

A.  Georgiana 1  50 

0.  M.  Perkins 1  50 

W.  G.  Wendell 1  60 

Rutte  A;  Co 1  50 

Taffe  Brothers 1  50 

O.  B.  Jennings 1  50 

George  E.  Rogers 1  50 

Wm.L.  Raynor 1  50 

Thomas  A.  Hughes 1  60 

Edw.  Maurice 1  50 

B.  B.  Willi.ams 1  60 

Thomas  Tennent 1  50 

J.  Dupoy 1  50 

G.  W.  Weaver 1  50 

J.  J.  Southgate 1  50 

A.  A.  Porter 1  60 

John  Gordon 1  60 

Mark  Sheldon. ., 1  50 

Wm.  Langerman  &  Co 1  50 

Tafft&Aaams 1  50 

George  M  Smith 1  50 

George  S.  Haskell 1  50 

George  Ste^d 1  25 

O.  W.  Lubeck 1  50 

W.  H.  Oliver 1  50 

F.  A.  Foster 1  60 

8.  L.  Stanley 1  50 

Walter  S.  Poore 1  50 

D.  E.  Provost 1  60 

W.Fletcher 1  60 

Charles  3.  Wood 1  60 

Verplanck  &  McMulUn 150 

J.  C.  Cissna 1  60 

J.  D.  Hawks 1  50 

D.  A.  Edgar 1  £o 

Cody  &  Campman , 1  50 

R.  S.  Eelle 1  50 

E.  A.  Swain 1  50 

J.  J.  Toang 1  50 

J  B.  Boland 1  60 

J.  Nelson 1  60 

Wm.  Arrington 1  50 

Goodman  Castle 1  50 

Weiri  Co 1  60 

Trnett,  Jones  &  Arrington 1  50 

Egbert  Judson 1  50 

H.  P.  Coon 1  60 

J.  G.  Dow 1  50 

J.  A.  Drinkhonse 1  50 

D.  W.  Porter 1  60 

Cvrus  W.  Jonea 1  60 

"W.  S.  Hollenbeck,  Santa  Clara .  1  50 

R.  B.  Fordham 1  50 

G.  0.  Bode .- 1  60 


AS  OFFER  TO  CALIFORNIA  WRITERS. 

$100  m  PREMIUMS. 

"We  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  "Wells,  Pargo 
&  Co.,  bankers,  the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Dollars, 
which  we  offer  to  California  writers,  as  follows : 

§50  for  the  l>esf  Oilgla.il  Poem. 

§30  for  tlie  "best  Essay  on  "  California  Iilt- 
erature,  aw<i  Ixovr  to  promote  It.'* 

It  is  required  that  the  Poem  shall  consist  of 
not  less  than  fifty,  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
lines.  The  Essay  to  comprise  not  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  ten  closely  written  foolscap  pages. 

All  manuscripts  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Editress  of  this  paper,  previous  to  April  25th. 
The  decision  to  be  made,  and  the  prizes  awarded, 
on  May  1st.  The  name  of  the  successful  com- 
petitors alone  to  be  published. 
JUDGES. 

"We  propose  the  following  named  gentlemen 
as  a  Committee  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
several  productioQS.  If  they  decline  acting, 
other  gentlemen  will  be  chosen. 

Mr.  Brooks  or  Mr.  Foard,  of  the  Golden  Era. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  Wide  West. 

Mr.  HnTOHiXGS,  of  the  California  Magazine. 

Col.  "Warren,  of  the  California  Farmer. 

All  manuscripts  which  we  may  receive  pre- 
vious to  May  25th,  will  on  that  day  be  submit- 
ted to  the  judges  for  their  decision.  The  names 
of  the  competing  writers  will  be  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  judges  until  their  decision  \3 
rendered.  The  MSS.  of  unsuccessful  competitors 
will  be  returned  to  the  authors,  or  if  used,  will 
be  liberally  paid  for. 

■^e  earnestly  invite  all  writers,  both  male  and 
female,  to  compete  for  the  above  prizes,  and  thus 
aid  in  promoting  tho  development  of  California 
talent. 


"  We  do  not  know  that  a  journal  placing  itself  on  the 
high  ground  of  christian  conservatism — avoiding  a  nar- 
row jirejudice  on  the  one  band,  and  false  liheralisiu  on 
the  other,  expurgated  of  tho  sickly  sentimentalism  on 
which  the  prurient  fancy  loves  to  feed — can  live  in  Cali- 
fornia."— Z>ailt/  San  Francisco  Times. 


For  the  information  of  our  friend  of  the  Times, 
we  would  state  that  during  the  five  days  ending 
March  19th,  we  have  taken,  in  San  Francisco 
alone,  nearly  one  thousand  suhscribe)'s.  "When 
we  inform  him  that  we  have  not  yet  canvassed 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
above  is  the  result  of  five  days  efforts  among  our 
citizens,  he  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  our 
prospects.  We  think  this  fact  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  willingness  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  to   support  such  a  paper  as  The  Athe- 


RASSETTE  HOUSE,  cor.  Busli  and  San- 
some  streets,  San  Francisco.  The  EASSETTE 
HOUSE  having  been  newly  painted  and  renovated 
throughout,  the  proprietor  invites  his  friends  and  the 
public  in  general,  to  call  and  give  him  a  trial.  He  baa 
endeavored  to  make  bis  bouse  the  BEST,  and  at  the 
same  time  THE  CHEAPEST  on  the  Paciflc  Coast;  and 
the  extensive  patronage  he  has  enjoyed  during  the  past 
six  months,  convinces  him  that  his  eft'orts  have  been 
crowned  with  success. 

M.  A.  FRENCH,  Proprietor. 
OFFICE    OPEN    ALL    NIGHT. 


FRENCH  AKD  SPANISH  L.-'VNGXJAGES. 
PEOF.  DE  LAGUNA  respectfully  announces  to  his 
former  Pupils  and  to  the  public  in  general,  that  be  has 
taken  Eooms,  No.  18S  Washington  street,  between  Mont- 
gomery and  Kearny,  opposite  the  El  Dorado,  where  be 
continue  to  teach  the  above  Languages. 

The  Evening  Classes  will  commence  on  Monday, 
March  8th,  from  7  to  9  o'clock. 

Private  Lessons  given  to  Ladies  or  Gentleman  at  their 
residences,  or  at  the  office. 

f^°  Terms  for  Classes,  $5  per  month. 


